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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultural strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if It be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other." 
These memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by Man 
or produce d by Nature.” 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins, 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite ofbeing 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar- 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. uplo 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There are no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated m the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors :• 

HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History .31 articles. 

p Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H, Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language & Literature .37 articles, 

W. Jones, W. Marsdcn, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros, 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford. H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capi. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights & Measures...3 articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTinC 

1. Mathematical & Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F, Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert, P T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 
J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology. .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H Hodgson, P.T Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 








24 articles. 


5. Geography 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, J. T. Blunt, 
W. Larabton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox, 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 


7. Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prmsep. 

8. Economic & Statistics .29 articles. 


W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr Voyscy, J 1-. Royale. 
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RESOLUTION 

PASSED AT A MEETING OF 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETY 

Held on Wednteday, the 9th January, 1833. 

The Honobable Sir EDWARD RYAN, President, in the Chair. 

Resolved, that the following extract from the Proceedings of this 
Society, containing the Address presented to Mr. H. H. Wilson by tne 
Society, on the occasion of his departure from India, and his reply, be 
printed to accompany the Seventeenth Volume of Researches, just pub¬ 
lished under his superintendence. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

" lo pnrauance of the Resolntion passed at a Special Meeting on the 19th December, 
the Deputation of the Society, consisting of the President, and the Vice Presidents; 
the Reverend Doctor Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, Doctor John Tytler, Superin¬ 
tendent of Arabic translations, &c., and Captain Troyer, Secretary of the Sanskrit College, 
accompanied by most of tbe Members, proceeded in a body to the residence of Mr. 
Wilson on the 31st, where, after tbe usual ceremonials of courtesy, the President, 
The nonorable Sir Edward Ryan, read the fallowing Address, which had been 
prepared by the Committee nominated at the Special Meebng.” 


ADDRESS. 

The Asiatic Society to H. H. Wilson, Esq. their Secretary. 


When other Societies in this Presidency, which, either in science or tbe lighter 
walks of literature, have shared the benefit of yonr counsel and assistance, are now anxious 
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to uiocitte their expretsioBs of gntitode tnd regret with jonr approtchiog departore 
from ladia, it vonld ill become that ooe with which your connectioB ii the oldest aod most 
important of all, to safTer the moot diaiinguished of its Members to leave these shores, 
witboat giving some public utterance to the sentiments which must on such an occasion 
animate every individnal Member. 

From the time, now nearly 50 years since, when the Asiatic Society was insti* 
tuted, ** for inqniring into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, Sciences, and Literature 
of Asia,”—none, Sir, has with greater assiduity, or more splendid success, cimtriboted to 
the advancement of that object, than yoorself. In more than one department of their 
varied inquiries, your services are eminently conspicuous: but in that one, which must 
on every account claim precedence among the subjects of this Society’s research, they are 
pre-eminent and nnrivailed. 

The ncient learning of India, which from the days of Pythagoras downward, had 
been the object of distant admiration, but never of clear definite knowledge, to the whole 
of civilised Europe, had indeed, at the period of your first arrival here, begun to emerge 
from the obscurity which had for ages encompassed it. The labours, as we are proud to 
declare, of some of the earliest Members of tbe Society, had led the way in unlocking the 
sacred treasurea of Brahmanical literature: Uirough the ardent inquiring mind of our 
itiastrions Founder and President, partly preceded, partly accompanied and followed, by 
the profound erudition of Colbbrookk, the philological diligence of Wile INS, and tome 
others, specimens of Indian genius and science bad been given to tbe world in an English 
dress: and the matchless language in which all these treasures were contained, unknown 
before aod unstudied by Enropeans, (ifweexcepta few who keeping it from ail others would 
have made it sm instrument of their own interested views,) was now partially exhibited to 
the more inquiring of the students of the West But fully to throw open this remote 
and diffienlt walk of learned research, to make what was hitherto necessarily confined to a 
few amongst ourselves intimately conversant with the Pandits of India, acce»sible in some 
degree to others destitute of this advantage; to render the study of Sanscrit, as that of 
Arabic and Persian bad long been, possible, if not easy to persons confined to the libraries 
of Europe; and thus create that general diffusion of tbe study which, already reaching 
beyond our countrymen, is stimulating to exertion tbe laborious students of France and 
Gcnmmy ;-~tlus, Sii:, is a merit, which belongs, above every other individual, to you. 
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Yli 

For tbe gronndi of this jodgmeot. we need point only to yoor Senicrit end English 
Dictionary: a work, which, while facilitating and acoeiere^ing the pretest of all sabse- 
qnent students, can hardly be appreciated justly by any wbo has not some experience of 
this gigantic species of labonr; a labour so immense, that even when applied to the loog- 
stndied classical idioms of Greece and Rome, it bas been characterized by one of tbe most 
eminent restorers of learning as comprising within itself alone every variety of literary toil. 
In the present instance, when we consider tbe multifarious sources from which the compila¬ 
tion was to be made (none of which, with one brilliant exception, had been before subjected 
to the severe atmuracy of European criticism),—the boundless extent of U»e language 
itself,—the ^nantity of research often necessary for ascertaining the precise import of even 
inoottsiderable vocables among the thousands here enumerated and explained;—this woidi, 
BO lucid in its arrangement, its interpretation and etymologies, most ever be regarded as 
a magnificent monument of philological skill and industry. The edition of 1819, setting 
aside the consideraUon of those additions jnst now published, with which yoor subsefiaent 
labors have nearly doubled its value,—the first edition^alone would amply deserve this 
character. Under any cironmstances, it would be an excellent and valuable Sanscrit 
lexicon reconsidered as the jfrs/ in any European language, it is admirable, and beyond 
all ordinary praise. 

But we feel, Sir, that it would be nnjust to your high merits in this department of 
learning, were we to dwell too nmob on this one production, great as it is, indeed pre¬ 
eminently valuable in its kind, and sufficient of itself to establish the reputation of any 
oriental scholar. The several translations of classical Indian compositions, which, before 
end after tbe pablieation of yoor great work, you have given to the world, have shown 
bow well you could yourself tread those remote and arduous paths of literature which yoor 
labours had made free to the approach of others: they have added to the character of deep 
recondite erudition, the more desirable, if Jess distinguished, praise of a highly cnltivuted 
mind, and poetic taste and feeling. These qualities, not common in their separate excel¬ 
lence, but in their union truly extraordinary, are visible in yoor first published work, tbe 
version of the Cloud-Messenger of Calidaka, as well as in what is among the latest, yoar 
selections of the Dramatic Eiterature of tbe Hindus: and while the Sanscrit scholar 
wonders at Uie graceful ease and delicacy with which the peculiar charaoter of Indian 
composition is moat faithfully represented to English readers, tbe English genera! reader 
he at least wbo has taste to discern the forms of beauty in tbe most no wonted oombioa- 
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UoDs. and the pbtloioph; to sympathiae with aao, howerer diveni6ed by climate and 
inititotions,—<caQsot fail to be both delighted and ioitrvcted with the peraial. 

It were really impossible to particnlarize in this Address, ttie mauy elegaat aad 
useful editioDs of Sanscrit works that you have prepared, or the still more nnmeroDi 
dissertations on Hindu literature and antiquities, on tlie religions sects of this Peninsula, 
and other kindred subjects, with which your indefatigable research has enriched the 
memoirs of this Society, as well as some other literary repositories of India and England. 
One of these, however, which heads the 15th volume of our own Transactions, is of too 
important a nature to be passed over without distinct mention. In the intricate labyrinth 
of Indian history and chronology, where the erudite labours of JoNEa, of Hamilton, and 
of WiLFORi), seemed only to render the darkness visible, and the confusion more hope- 
lessly inextricable, furnishing too just ground for the idea that, in India, mythology and 
pantheistic mystici.sm had swallowed up history altogether,—you have discovered one 
point at least, where order could be educed from the chaos of existing materials; where 
conclusions satisfactory to sound historical criticism could be attained; from which, as 
way-marks, the future investigator might safely proceed in exploring what is elsewhere 
most doubtful in this vast undiavovcred region of Asiatic antiquity. Tliat this is a correct 
judgment of your " Essay on the Hindu History of Cashmir," (be voice of continental 
critics, some of them most conversuot with the philology of Central Asii'i, will unite with 
ours in attesting. And, alter tlic casual mention of one eminent deceased scholar of this 
Society, whose life wa.s spent in scanning the contents of the Mahabliarutu and Puranas, 
and comparing them, often hastily and fancifully, with the results of an uncommonly 
extensive and recondite western reading, we cannot fail to notice tlie fur more useful as 
well as more critical, labour, which )ou have bestowed on those huge treasures of Hindu 
mythology and tradition. Of the first and most classical of these poems you are about to 
give a splendid Samscrit edition to the public. But your analysis of the contents of Uiis, 
of the 18 Porunas, and several Hpapuranas, with translations interpersed of (be most 
curiou i and interesting portions of each, is a work of which the literary merit, and import¬ 
ance to all future inquirers into Hindu fable or history, can scarcely be estimated too 
highly. It is indc'.'d unpublished: but the twenty folio manuscript volumes containing it, 
hold a most distinguished place among the many valuable gifts for which the library of this 
Society is indebted to you. We cannot but indulge the hope, that the older and for more 
difficult monumeuts of Hindu antiquity, the V^das, may hereafter receive that illuslrutiou 
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from yoa wbiob BO other scholar, with the exception perhaps of Hr. Colbseooke, is 
folly competent to aSord them. 

Hitherto it is in reference to Sanscrit studies only, or the dialects immediately 
connected with it, that we hare considered your unrivalled claims to our gratitude, and 
that of the literary world: but it will not have escaped the attention of any one acquainted 
with the works alluded to, the History of Cashmir especially, how well yon have availed 
yourself of the collateral assistance, which the accurate knowledge of other Eastern 
languages has supplied. In the great work which yon gratuitously undertook of arranging 
and describing the very large unformed collections of that indefatigable traveller and 
antiquary, the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie, yon bad to apply that knowledge to a 
variety of interesting objects teparately. And, in the full description of the result of this 
six years' labour, which yon published in Calcutta in two octavo volumes in 1828, a work 
in which Sanscrit books and monuments hold the chief, but by no mea'is the only place, 
every reader must admire the happy critical attention which your active mind could 
bestow on so many objects, each sufficient to engross the attention of an ordinary scholar, 
collected from such various quarters, and comprised in so many difficult languages. 

It cannot but enhance greatly the admiration with which we view these illnstrions 
contributions to the stock of Asiatic learning, when we consider, that your time, from 
your first arrival in the country, has been occupied in official duties of an important and 
difficult character, totally unconnected with literature; and that the severe scientific 
studies of your own profession also (in which your merits have been recently acknowledg¬ 
ed by those most competent to estimate them) have not, amidst this uouble distraction, 
been neglected. Nor can we but be greaUy struck with the fact, that amidst occupations 
so variuns, so arduous, and so honourable, you could undertake the province (which 
inferior minds might have been delegated to perform, though they could not have 
performed so well,) of preparing elementary works in English for the instruction of Hindfi 
youth, and even devoting a large portion of your time to the active superintendence of 
their yet infant seminaries of education. Still more, when we find that, from a compli¬ 
cation of employments sufficient to distract or overwhelm the c.,.,s eien of clever men, 
your mind could not only unbend Itself in the lighter departme;,!. .1 rlejiaui literature 
and art, but find ease and Inersiou m e luidue.-, e -lat'-Li. .1 1 ,ii rii le I i! c d. (..i,. 
of recent poUtual .iist.irj, lour w. ►. o-i d,i; C'e;, 1 ,eii,. ,i Eeejil lal.l .III- ;i. 
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and your Hiitory of the Bnnaese Wv, mait renaio •igul monoments of the rare vigoor 
of your enlighteaed and accomplished ondentaodiDg. 

Bot we most retam finally to yoar relation to the Asiatic Society, and that noi merely 
as a member, and nnequalled contribotor to its stores, but as its SecreUu^. From the 
time when yon succeeded the late Dr. Hdnter in that important capacity in 1610, not only 
have yonr main services been thus identified with the progress of oriental learning, and 
conspicnouB to the whole literary world, but they have been displayed in matters of which we 
alone are witnesses, wd which we only can acknowledge: the arrangement of oor papers, 
the preparation of the Transactions for the press, the compilation of a useful index, to the 
whole, the conduct of all the details of the Society’s business—in all which your attention 
and devotion to our interests has been most constant and exemplary. Nor most we 
omit to mention the masterly manner in which yon have conducted the extensive cor¬ 
respondence, domestic and foreign, of this Society; nor the characteristic amenity of 
manners with which yon have been ever ready to assist with your valuable aid and counsel 
the President and other individual members. None, after Sir W. Jonbs, if even he is 
to be excepted, has stronger claims on our grateful recollection; none certainly more long 
continued ones. During the last 23 years, you have never quitted yonr place amongst us, 
except only that year (1820), when you were absent on Government duty at Benares—an 
absence which, while it enabled yon to fulfil more perfectly many of yonr learned nnder- 
ttkings, could not fail to reflect the greater honour on the Society. 

For these eminent and unequalled services^ we feel that the best thanks we can offer 
are bot an insignificant recompense. We can only add to this tribute of mere justice to 
your past merits, oar warmest hopes and wishes for the fntniw, Ujat you may fill, with 
increased honour and happiness, the distinguished station which a munificent founder has 
established in one of our ancient universities. We trust that yon may succeed in awaking 
in many of the British youth, destined to important stations here, a desire to acquire that 
knowledge of the Sanscrit language and literatnre by which you are yourself so immortally 
distinguished, and thus become the means of extending to this land the blessings of increase 
ed civilization And Christianity. 

But one wish remains for ourselves. We wish not to be without some durable monn- 
meiii of tb great talents which have, for nearly a quarter of century, given strength, and 
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•ctinty, tad kMoar to oar moetiBgi ia tkii place. We therefore rtqaoit, that joa will 
add to yoar fonaer favoars this o&e, of permittiog yoar bast to be takea by the most 
emioeat scolptor io Eogiuid* at the charge of this Society: that it may staad ia oar room 
as aa eadDiiag testimony of the high esteem and respect with which yoor meoMu-y will be 
ever cherished by the Asiatic Society 

EDWARD RTAN. PruUUnt. 


J}ec€mber 31f#, 1S32. 

At the coactasion of this Address, Mr. Wilson, having requested the President and 
Members to be seated, replied in the following terms: 

** When 1 recollect, that Mr. Colebrooeb, on leaving India, received, from the 
Asiatic Society, of which he bad for many years been the chi^ ornament and sappoit, no 
other tribute then an official letter from myself, the tenor of which was left very BMoh to 
my own discretion, 1 cannot but feel ashamed of the vastly inferior claims which have 
been this day honoured by you with sncb highly favourable notice. If be received leas, I 
have reaped more than 1 am entitled to, and I have to thaak yon not only for the 
commendations which I might in fiurness claim, hot for your kindness and partiality, the 
not unnatoral growth of many years of association, which have suggested this overdowing 
measure of reward for any service 1 may have rendered to the Society. 

I shall not pretend to disclaim the warm interest which 1 have taken in the credit 
and prosperity of the Asiatic Society, from the period of my first arrival ia this coantry, 
or in the resrarcfaes which it was instituted to promote. After 1 became a Member, the 
Secretary of the Society, to do so was no more than my duty, bnt it was equally my 
pleasure and pride to be a member of a body established for sncb hcsonrable and useful 
purposes, as the investigation of mao and nature io the East, the dev> iopmeot of the past 
history and present condition of these vast and important regions, and the maintenance of 
the British ebumeter for enlightened and liberal research, and the disinterested oultivatioB 
of intelleotoal pursuits. The share that i may have home io the accomplishment of these 
purposes has made many hours of my leisure in this country glide bapp ly away { to have 
been associated in them with so many excellent and talented individoais has always been, 
and must always be, a subject of self-congratulation ; to have earned such aa catuaatioa 
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amoDgit them, as they have this day expressed, most ever be a source of proud and 
grateful recollection. 

In consenting to the request with whuli you have been pleased to conclude thr 
Datteriog coumeratiuu nhich you have made of my services to Oriental Literature and to 
the Society, you will acquit me of being inducnced l»\ merely personal feeling. If I can 
judge of your seotimeuts by ray own. I ran fully appreciate the motives which induce you 
to siM'k to preserve memorials of those who have taken an active part iti the labours of 
the Society. One of the most interesting decorations of the room in which we are 
accustomed to assemble i.s to me, to all, the portrait of our illustrious founder; and I am 
sure you will agree with me. that the apartment would pos.se^s a still dearer interest were 
such decoration.^ multiplied .—did the t omiteiuuice>) of C(iMiBRoo*KE, Wii.Fouii, 
WiLki.NS, and other distinguished members look down complacently upon the labours of 
their successors. 1 neer’ u<»t add, how irresiAtihle arc .such inHiiences upon the human mind, 
and how well calculated are such memorials to give wholesome stimulus to}oulhful energie.s. 
It IS not from a merely selh.sh moli\e, therefore, that J accede to jour request, but in 
the hope, that even in this way } may contribute, however feeldy, to the great ends of our 
Institution. At the same time I am not ijiseiisihle of the kindno.ss whidi has prompted 
Ibc proposal, and if I do fed vain, it is that you should have thought me worthy of the 
bonour of being perpetually, as far us any thing human is perpetual, piescnt amongst you, 

GenUemen, 1 have mily further tu hid vou farewell, and olTer von my most fervent 
hopes for the coutmued activity of the Asiatic Society, confident, that that alone is 
uece»iary to insure it continued and increasing utility and reputation," 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 


ON THE 

BHOTIA ME HALS 

OF 

K A M A O N. 


By GEORGE WILLIAM TRAILL, Esa. 


Commissioner for ike affairs if Kamaon. 


The DEine of Bkol is here, properly speaking, applicable only to 
the Himalaya ranges, which once formed a part of the adjacent TAel 
province of Bhol. Since the annexation of that tract to the states of 
Kamaon and Gahrtvdl, a portion of the neighbouring Pcrgunna has been 
incorporated with the several Bhot Mehals. These villages have mostly 
continued in the occupation of the Hindu proprietors, and as they offer 
no peculiarities in regard to produce or management, no further notice of 
them will be taken in the present report, which will, consequently, refer 
solely to Bhot in its restricted sense. 

The northern boundary, as recognized by the Tibet Government, 
extends to the commencement of the Table Land: for the southern 
boundary the t^pasite base of the Himalaya range may be assigned. 
With these limits, Bhot may be estimated as forming one-third of the 

b province. 
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proTince. The southern line of demarcation is, by no means, continued or 
well defined, intervals between the snowy peak presenting themselves 
in the neighbourhood of the principal rivers; the most considerable of 
these occurs at the foot of the Niti Pass, where the line of perpetual 
snow recedes full a quarter of a degree to the north. 

At the intervals in question, are found the mouths of the Tartar 
Passes, five in number, and commencing from the west, as follows:— 


Mana, on the Saramati. 

fiiti, on the Duli . 

Jutear, on the Gauri,... 
Danmt, on the Dhoul't, 
Byanse, on the Kali,... 




Branches of the Ganges. 


! 


Branches of the Sarda or Gogra. 


The productive and habitable portion of Bhot, is confined to the 
passes and their immediate neighbourhood, and does not exceed a 
sixteenth of its total extent; the remainder consists of snow or barren 
rocks. 


The minimum elevation in the several passes may be taken at 
six thousand feet above the sea, while at their crests, the height varies 
from above twenty thousand feet on Mona, to about fifteen thousand feet 
on Byemst. The altitudes of the peaks, have been calculBttd by 
Captain Webb : the maximum appears to be above twenty-five thousand 
feet.* 

The 


Nctl-TIm ha^t of Uw P«»k NuSa Den, it, bj CspUio Webb'i oimtiom, 8S,t69 faw. 
Ditto ditto, bj Mojot Uodgioo nul Cipttin Habat, 8d,74S 
Meu height 25,709. 
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The paths to the passes, continue along ue upper part of thu 
rivers abovementioned, till near the crest of the ridge, which is craw* 
ed in those parU offering least difficulty in the hscent, and it is here only 
that snow is not met with during the season of intercourse. Roads of 
communication through the Himalaya unite the passes from east to 
west, but these are passable, during a lew 4ays only in each year, and are 
considered at all times as dangerous by the Bhotias themselves. Roads 
of this description formerly used, are now impracticable, owing to the 
increase of snow. The interior of the Himalaya, except at the passes and 
paths in question, is inaccessible, and appears to be daily becoming mure 
so from the gradual extension of the lone of perpetual snow. The 
Bhotias bear universal testimony to the fact of such extension, and 
point out ridges now never free from snow, which, within the memory 
of man, were clothed witli forest, and afforded periodical pastures for 
sheep: they even state, that the avalanches, detached from the lofty peaks, 
occasionally present pieces of wood frozen in their centre. 

The roads in the passes are carried as near as possible to the 
margin of the river, and only deviate from thence as a last resource, where, 
a rocky precipice, impassable by other means, presents itself. Obstruc¬ 
tions of this nature, which are here frequent, are, if feasible, avoided by 
means of bridges: as they are surmounted by the aid of a scaffolding 
formed of spars, and supported by joists, fastened horizontally in the 
face of the rock, this expedient is only pursued where natural crevices or 
ledges are available. Where a passage over the obstruction is inevitable, 
a considerable detour is usually necessary for that purpose, and the road, 
in these cases, is always difficult, and sometimes attended with danger. 

The bridges are of the Samga kind, and being intended for the 
passage of laden animals, they are made with greater attention and better 
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materials, than-are commonly given by the Zemindars of other parts of 
the proTince, to such erections. In the early part of the season, natural 
bridges of snow, formed from the accumulation of avalanches, abound, 
more particularly in the upper part of the Ghats, where the stream is 
invisible during much of its course. 

The frequency of mountain slips, “ Paira," renders the preservation 
of the road an object of constant toil to the Bbotias. By accidents of 
this nature, the course of the river is sometimes completely blocked up 
for two or tliree successive days, and every part of the path-way, within 
its reach, is swept away by the accumulated torrent, not an atom of soil 
being left on which to found a new road; on formingthelatter, a deviation 
from the old line and level, becomes necessary in consequence. 

The passes, taking thejr whole extent, may be said to be barely prac 
ticable. The Bhotias travel through them without difficulty under burthens, 
but natives of other quarters of the hills are compelled, in many places, to 
proceed with the utmost caution, even without loads; at such points ani¬ 
mals of every description require the assistance of manual labor; the larger 
kinds, such as poneys and cattle, are raised or lowered, according to the 
nature of the obstruction, by means of slings passed round their bodies. 

Comparatively speaking, the Niti is considered as the best, the 
Jmtear as the most difficult pass in this province. A tradition is here 
current, that when Bkot was originally conquered by the Kamam power, 
a road was formed by the invading army to facilitate its progress 
through tihe Ghat; this operation, the commander (Raja Baz Bahader 
Chand) is said to have personally superintended, paying a rupee with 
hia own hand, for every cup full of earth brought to the spot. This tale 
dewotlcjs partakes of the usual style of Eastern hyperbole, but it is 
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deprived of much of its apparent exaggeration, on inspection of the country 
in that quarter. During the rainy season, to insecurity under foot, must 
be added insecurity over head. Fragments of rock, “ and ava¬ 

lanches, “ Hiin Gull," are continually detached from the impending 
cliffs, and annually occasion fatal accidents in each of the Ghats. 

The Shot Mehals present only fifty-nine villages, within the Gjiats, 
distributed as under-mentioned; comparatively speaking, these are of 
good size, the village of Melim, alone (in the Juwar pass,) contains near 
two hundred houses, a number greater than is to be found in any other 
village in the province. 


Mana, 


No. of Village!. 

..3 .. . 

No. of House!. 

.. 125 

mu. 

, , 

.. 10 

.. 219 

/steor. 

. . 

..13 

.. 455 

Darwut, 


..24 

.. 342 

Byanse, 


fl-59 

184- 


The houses are commonly large, rnnsisting of two or more stories, 
substantially built of stone, with sloping roofs of slate, plauks, or gravel 
beat smooth; where this last material is made use of, a previous layer of 
birch-bark, is requisite to render the roof water-proof. In the choice 
of a site for building, security from avalanches forms the primary con¬ 
sideration: but even the greatest foresight sometimes proves vain. In 
18 S 2 , more than twenty houses were swept away by an avalanche in 
the village of fifana; although it is, at least, two miles distant from the 
peak, whence the destructive mass must have proceeded. This catastro¬ 
phe took place, fortunately, during the periodical absence of the inha¬ 
bitants. 
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No complete enumeration has been made of the population in Sioi, 
but sufficient data exist for computing the average of residents in each 
house to exceed seven. The Bhotias^Te, generally, in good circumstances, 
and many individuals possess one or more slaves or domestics, who, with 
their families, live under the [tame roof with their masters. This estimate 
will give a total of near ten thousand inhabitants, of whom, probably, 
nine-tenths are Bhotias, and one-tentli natives of other parts, chiefly 
artificers of low caste. The Bhotias, who reside permanently in the vil¬ 
lages, at the mouth of the Ghat, and not included in the foregoing, may 
be estimated at about five hundred. Prejudices in regard to caste, joined 
to the jealousy of the Bhotias for their commercial monopoly, prevent the 
permanent establishment of Hindus within the QhsUs; by the latter 
cause also, farther emigrations from Tibet are impeded. 

The following brief view of the climate must be understood as 
solely applicable to the habitable parts ; the state of temperature in the 
elevated portion contiguous to, or within the zone of perpetual congela¬ 
tion, will only be cursorily noticed, as influencing the productions of the 
soil. 


In the absence of a regular series of observations, general remarks 
only can be offered. During full half the year, the surface is wholly 
covered with snow; this begins to be about the end of September, and 
continues to accumulate to the beginning of April. Thaw then becomes 
predominant, though partial falls occur till even late in May. In open 
and level situations, unafiectod by drifts or avalanches, the bed of snow 
which, at its maximum depth, varies in different years, from six to tirelve 
feet, is wholly dissipated by the first week in June; in ravines and hol¬ 
lows, it does not entirely disappear before the ssiddle of July. The sea¬ 
sons of spring, summer, and autumn, are comprised within five months, 
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from May to September inclusive; but an interval of four months, with¬ 
out a fall of snow, is rare. During these seasons, the thermometer (Fah¬ 
renheit,) at snn-rise ranges from 40° to 5S°, and at mid-day, from 65* to 
75° in the shade, and from OiF to 110° in the sun. 

Towards the middle of August, the temperature becomes precarious, 
and liable to sudden changes, consequent on the state of weather which 
may prevail on the surrounding heights; falls of snow, in that quarter, 
producing slight frosts in the neighbouring valleys ; by such occurrences 
the ripening crops are sometimes wholly burnt up. The Bhotias firmly 
believe that falls of snow may be induced by concussions in the air. 
The use of fire arms, musical instruments, and, in Darma, even the 
scrubbing of metal vessels, Tare prohibited in the neighbourhood of vil¬ 
lages. 

Rain is here neither heavy nor frequent; there is, however, a constant 
succession of dense clouds and mists. 

The soil is commonly black, and contains much decayed vege¬ 
table matter washed down by the melted snows ; it would however 
appear to require large supplies of manure to render it productive. The 
surface is every where extremely stony. 

After the preceding notice of the climate, it is almost superfluous 
to mention, that only one crop is obtained in each year, the agricultural 
products are “ Pkapar" and “ Ugal,” two varieties of buck-wheat, 
“ Utt Jao" and “ Jiao,” beardless and common barley. Wheat and 
” Maria” a species of amaranthus, are partially cultivated. In the 
richest and best watered lands, barley yields a return of from twenty 
to forty fold, according as the temperature may be affected by the 
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proximity of snow. In the poor lands, which may not be capable 
of irrigation, from three to six for one, is the average produce. The 
“ Phapar," which does not require irrigation, gives from thirty to forty 
fold. 


Both wheat and “ Marsa” are uncertain, the crop in many seasons 
never reaching maturity, and in the most favorable years being far from 
abundant. “ Phapar" would appear to be indigenous, as it is to be found 
wild on all high mountains. 

The operations and implements of husbandry present no novelties: 
the ploughing commences as early as the melting of the snow will 
admit, and the sowing is commonly completed by the first week in June. 
By the middle of September, the crop is ready for the sickle : to this 
period the irrigation of the wheat and barley is continued, the streams 
of melted snow being directed for that purpose, whenever available. Se¬ 
vere winters, attended with heavy snows, prove more or less injurious ia 
their consequences to the succeeding crops. The Bhol villages are all 
situated on the northern side of the great chain of Himalaya Peaks, and 
are all, in some degree, subject to the influence of its snows and of its 
shade. By any unusual accumulation of snow on the summit, the in¬ 
ferior bed is forced down, and with it, the influence of, if not the line of 
perpetual congelation itself, descends: those villages which arc con¬ 
tiguous to the peaks, and are unsheltered by intervening heights, suffer 
severely from such occurrences, as it sometimes requires the heat of 
more than one summer to throw back the snow to its former level. The 
village of Laspa, in the Juioar Ghat, has been rendered wholly unproduc¬ 
tive during two years, by an incident of this kind. This village lies on 
the northern base of the great peak of Nanda Deni, but is the southern¬ 
most and least elevated within the Ghat: the peculiarities of its situation. 
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as the link of connection between Hindustan and Tartary, and the proxi¬ 
mity of a still more sterile country in the latter, could alone induce cultiva¬ 
tion in a tract where' production is always precarious and never abundant. 

Turnips and leaks are the only vegetables raised in Tihot, but many 
useful roots and herbs arc spontaneously produced, among these arc, the 
wild garlic, celery, rhubarb, frankincense (Marios Jiatchar) Laljari, 
Chora, Bhotkes, and Katki, objects of export to Hindustan. The rhubarb 
is somewhat inferior in its color and properties to the Turkey, and the 
Bkotias do not take it inwardly, though they apply the powder to wounds 
and bruises; it is also used as an ingredient in the formation of a red dye, 
in conjunction with Manjilh and Potash. The Manjilh is here extreme¬ 
ly abundant; but, except for local consumption, is in no demand. 

The indigenous fruits arc gooseberries, currants, red and white, rasp¬ 
berries, strawberries, and pears, none of which receive culture. Apricots 
and peaches have been partially introduced by the Bhotias, but attain 
neither size or flavor. Walnuts and liazlenuts are common in the low 
grounds; the nut of the former contains little or no kernel, the latter is 
small, but well tasted. 

The forests in the southern and least elevated parts of the Ghat, of¬ 
fer many varieties of tree common to other parts of the province: the most 
flourishing of these are the oaks and pines of different kinds. Specimens 
of the “ Deodar, " pine, and of the “ Suryi," or Arbor Vitae with trunks 
of from twenty to twenty-five feet in circumference, are by no means un¬ 
common. 

With the increase of elevation, a gradual change in the com¬ 
position of the forests takes place; to red Rhododendrons, Deodars, and 
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oaks, succeed the “ Raitalh" or king pine, “ Tkinen" or Yew, 
“ Nispiti,"* or white Rhododendron, and “ Bindhara," or juniper, while 
above all is found the Bhoj, or birch, on the very verge of perpetual snow. 

The bark of this latter is highly useful, as a substitute for paper, and 
for other domestic purposes, and is exported in considerable quantities to 
the plains. The sprigs of the “ Bindhara," (juniper) and of the “ Sun/i," 
(Arbor Vita;) are used in the preparation of yeast, “ Balma.” The most 
common shrubs are the “ Parjnnja," (ground cypress,) dog roses, red 
and white, and sweet briar. 

Flowers are plentiful, more particularly the Iris and Anemone. 

The domestic animals are homed cattle, ponies, sheep, goats, dogs, 
and cats. 

The homed cattle are of three kinds. 1st. The common hill black 
cattle, of which a few are carried up for the supply of milk, and of agri¬ 
cultural labor. 2ndly. The “ Sura Gai," or Yak, imported from-Tartary, 
chiefly for the purpose of carriage, for which it is well adapted by its 
strength: its employment is, however, restricted to the Himalaya, owing 
te its extreme susceptibility of heat and moisture. The third kind 
consists of mules, bred between the two foregoing species. Where the 
sire is a Yak, the produce is called “ Jabbu,” and in the opposite 
cross, it is called “ Garjo.” These breed freely together, or with the 
pssent stock; but in the former case, the race degenerates : in the 
latter, the produce resumes the character of the parent, into which it 

may 
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may be re-bred. Of these mules, the “ JMu" is the most valuable, 
being found to possess the good qualities of both parents in an essential 
degree. The value of the Yak and of the Jabbu is nearly the same—from 
fifteen to thirty rupees for each animal. 

Sheep and goats are numerous, and form the principal means of 
transport; they are not, however, bred to any great extent by the Bhotias, 
but are purchased by them in the villages, along the south base of the 
Himalaya, the animals of that quarter alone, being found capable of 
standing the changes of climate and the unceasing labor to which their 
employment subjects them. The pasture on the ranges adjoining to the 
Himalaya, is found in a peculiar degree nutritive to sheep, on the melt¬ 
ing of the winter snows, towards the end of March, these mountains which, 
though lofty, are by no means precipitous, become covered with verdure, 
and are then resorted to by the flocks of the neighbourhood. A few days 
are said to suffice to restore the animals to condition, though ever so 
much reduced by the fasts and rigors of the preceding winter. The grass 
of these pastures is distinguished by the shepherds, under a particular 
name, and has the universal reputation of being inexhaustible, the growth 
during the night being said to compensate fully for the consumption of 
the day. The flocks continue here till the commencement of the rains, 
when they are driven to less rich pastures on the more southern ridges; with 
the setting in of winter, they return to the villages. During this season, 
the sheep arc compelled to browse with the goats; branches, chiefly of the 
oak, being cut down for them: the use of Bhusi is here unknown, though 
the animals are turned into the stubble fields; neither is hay, though stor¬ 
ed in small quantities for cattle, ever given to sheep. In some 
parts of Garhwal, the leaves of trees, particularly of the mulberry, are 
dried and stocked in autumn, to serve as fodder for the winter. The 
“ Kimmu," or mulberry, is there, consequently, much valued, and the 
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property in its foliage forms an object of sale and purchase, distinct 
from the land. 

While .on the mountains, the flocks are secured during the night in 
folds; these are situated along the ridges, and being intended for annual 
resort, are substantially built with layers of dry stone; the wall is raised to 
nine or ten feet, so as to exclude beasts of prey: only a single door of en¬ 
trance is left, and that of the smallest dimensions, with the same view, 
as the leopards, when the door is high, break it down without difiiculty, 
by leaping against it. In the interior, .sloping chhappers are erected ^^long 
one or more sides, according to the number of animals to be sheltered. 
Every village has commonly its separate fold at each of the periodical 
pastures; the ridges m question, consequently, exhibit the appearance of 
a chain of fortified posts, the resemblance being increased by the indi¬ 
vidual sites of these erections, which, with a view to facility of draining, 
are placed on the summits of rising grounds. 

The wool is of good quality, and is wholly consumeu on the spot, in 
the manufacture of blankets. 

The sheep carries a burthen of frorgfive toeight seers, and the goat from 
six to twelve seers; all dry commodities, the weightof which can be equally 
apportioned on both sides, may be conveyed on these animals. Grain, 
borax, salt, gir and such articles, arc sewn up in small saddle bags, cal¬ 
led “ Karhik," made of worsted, and cased with leather; these are laid 
across the back, and are secured merely by a crupper and a breast-band. 
Wool and other products of the same description, are formed into similar 
packages, and loaded m the same mode, hut without bags. Laden sheep on 
short journeys can accomplish seven or eight miles a day; but foracontinu- 
ance, cannot keep up a greater rate than five miles; tliey travel only for a 
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short time in the morning and in the evening, during the heat of the day, 
they are unloaded and Buffered to graze. Goats afre chosen, from their 
superior boldness and activity, as leaders of the flock, and are furnished 
with bells. 

The common diseases of sheep, such as rot, mange, small-pox, &c. 
are all here prevalent, and in some years, extremely destructive; the 
goats are further liable, in wet weather, to a species of Barsaii, caUed 
“ Khuri," which frequently terminates in the loss of the hoofs. 

The casualties are further augmented by exposure and fatigue, by 
accidents, and by wild beasts; and as the females—even those with young 
at their feet - are not exempted from labor, it can be a matter of no sur¬ 
prise, that the Bhotia annually finds himself called on to make a fresh 
outlay for keeping up his stock. Many of the Jowari Bhotias possess 
flocks of Tibet sheep ; this is a powerful long-legged animal, resembling 
the Iceland ram, and similarly subject to produce an additional number of 
horns, individuals being sometimes found with as many as five horns. 
This sheep carries from fifteen to twenty seers, its wool is also of a 
superior kind, known in commerce under the name of Bayexgi, and 
the price is, at the same time, not greater than that of the common hill 
sheep; these considerations woftld lead to its exclusive introduction ^ere 
it found capable of enduring the change of climate, but failure in this lat¬ 
ter point, restricts its employment, as in the Yak to the Himalaya and its 
native country. These flocks are, in consequence, kept by their owners 
at some adjoining village in Tibet, and are brought into use on the 
opening of the upper part of the Ghat. The goats consumed for food 
and sacrifices, are also procured from Tibet; they are of the description 
which yields the shawl wool, and are to be purchased there at from twelve 
aimas to two rupees each. 
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The henes ia use here, are small stout ponies of Tartar breed, called 
“ 6&»U:” these aninkals are remarkably sure-footed, and consequently, 
well adapted for the rocky and precipitous roads of the hills; they have 
the further merit of not requiring shoes, and are invariably ridden unshod. 
The price has, of late years, been much enhanced by the demand of 
European gentlemen; a poney of good qualifications not being procurable 
for less than from sixty to one hundred rupees, near treble the former rates. 

Dogs are of two species, the Tibet, a large animal with a shaggy 
coat, kept for guarding sheep against the depredations of wild beasts: and, 
the Hill Hkikari, or hunting dog, which does not differ in appearance from 
the common pariah dog of the plains, but is valuable fromhis qualifications 
for the chase. They are commonly used singly, or at most in pairs, and 
from their perseverance and goodness of nose, are generally successful in 
their pursuit of game. The deer, when raised, is driven by them down 
into the'glen, where a part of the hunters lie in wait, armed with spears 
or matchlocks. The Bhotias are particularly fond of this sport, and pay 
comparatively large prices for ^ogs of good character. To improve the 
breed, they sometimes cross the Shikari dog with the “ Bownsa or Koya," 
(wild dog) caught young and reared with that view This animal cannot 
be made available for hunting, as it seizes indiscriminately on every 
animal, whether wild or domestic, which comes in view. 

Dogs of the Tibet breed are subject to hydrophobia: the treatment 
employed by the Bhotias in cases of bites from animals in that state is 
simple, and said to be generally efficacious: the part bitten is immediately 
subjected to the operation of burning, either by Gait, or by a red hot 
irqn, and a ligature is at the same time tieA above the wound. For the 
^pace of fifteen days, the patient ia debarred from the use of sdt, spices, 
and heating food, and for the same period is daily magnetised by soste 
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skilful adept. The efficacy of the treatment depends on the actual eantery. 
The magnetism is not likely to be of much use. Of the success of this 
system of treatment, an instance fell under my own obserration, in which 
not a shadow of doubt could exist of the rabidness of the animal by which 
the bite was inflicted. 

The wild animals peculiar to Bhot are- 

The “ Barji,” or tawny bear, said to be white in winter. This 
animal exceeds the common black species in size, and is carniverous. 
“ Bharel," wild sheep, found only in .the loftiest parts of the Himalaya, 
its size is that of the hill ram, color grey, with black points, hair thick 
and wiry, horns remarkably large and heavy, but curled as in the com¬ 
mon ram. Vulgar fame represents this animal as falling, ultimately, a 
victim to the weight of his horns, being rendered thereby incapable of 
moving. “ Kasturi," musk deer, requires no description: it abounds along 
the base of the Himalaya, where it is in a great measure secured from the 
piirauit of hunters by the difficulties of the country; but for this ciicum- 
stance, the value of its produce would, probably, have long since led to its 
extermination. The quantity and quality of the musk, are supposed to 
depend on the animal not being wounded, previous to the excision of the 
bag. Recourse is, consequently, very rarely had to fire arms for its destnic« 
tion. Pit-falls and snares are the means commonly resorted to for this 
purpose. In the latter mode, a fence of thick bushes is carried along the 
face of the mountain, a few small openings being left at distant intervals: 
in these are set the snares, and the animals are caught when descending 
at night to feed. A few are occasionally run down by dogs. Musk sells 
on the spot at from eight to twelve rupees the Tola. The number of deer 
killed in a season seldom, probably, amounts to a hundred, though, from 
tie impositioaa practised in the sate of this article, full double that unmber 
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of musk bags, exclusive of those imported from Tartary, are annually 
disposed of in this province. “ Bhia" Marmot, a small brown kind, 
numerous in ‘he upper parts of the Ghats. “ Kukar," ferret, small, of an 
orange color, abounds in the villages, where it burrows in the walls of the 
houses: zeal in destroying rats secures to it the protection of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The rats are numerous; they oifer the peculiarity of tails not exceed¬ 
ing half an inch in length. Most of the animals here enumerated have the 
reputation, as noticed in the case of the “ Barji," of assuming, in winter, 
the appearance of the surrounding snow. The inaccessibility of the interior 
during that season, renders the ascertainment of this fact difficult. 

The birds peculiar to Bhot consist of the— 

Falcon and hawk, which breed on the southern ranges ; these birds 
once formed an article of profitable export to Hindustan, but the demand 
is now trifling. They are caught in decoys called “ Kothas," which are 
formed by a wall of netting erected on three sides, the fourth side and 
the top being left open; on this side the fowler lies concealed and by sud¬ 
denly emerging when the hawk stoops to seize the bait, drives it in 
rising against the nets. The bait used is commonly a pigeon. The 
spots adapted for’these “ Kothas,” and at the same time the resort of the 
hawks, are far from numerous, they are all situated on high and open 
ridges, far removed from the villages. 

“ Him Wal,” (bird of snow,) the Ptarmigan. 

“ Mikao,” wild pigeon, mottled black and white. 

“ Kfang,” Cornish chough, easily knovra from the common jack¬ 
daw, by its bxight scarlet bill and legs. During the summer season, 
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many of the common species of birds, large and small, migrate thi¬ 
ther. 

Neither fish nor reptiles of any kind exist. 

Insects are far from abundant, although they swarm along the conti¬ 
guous ranges. 

The “ Blumnr," or wild bee, which builds its nest in the southern 
parts of the Himalaya, has been already notified. 

Granite and quartz appear to be the prevailing descriptions of rock. 
The only minerals yet discovered arc iron, sulphur, and yellow arsenic. 
The ore of the former abounds, but is used only for red coloring matter, 
the second is found in two or three hot springs at the mouth of the JuwAr 
pass, but not in sufficient quantity to repay the labor of working for. 
The yellow arsenic is dug for in two or three places within the Darma 
and Jmair Ghats, but the aggregate produce is trifling. 

Rock crystal is common, and specimens of considerable magnitude 
are occasionally procured. Fossil bones and organic remains exist in the 
most elevated parts of the Ghats. The former, here called “ Jiij/i 
H/ir'' lightning bones, are chiefly found at tlie crest of the Nili pass: 
the latter, called “ Clutkar Patar," from its resemblance to u wheel, 
is procured in a ravine on the northern face of the Mana pass. In both 
instances, the elevation may be assumed at seventeen thousand feet above 
the sea. 

Hot springs are numerous throughout the Himalaya chain, the tem¬ 
perature is found nearly the same in all, from 130° to 138“ of Fahrenheit. 
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No volcano is poaitively known to exist, but there are grounds for sus¬ 
pecting that the Nanda Ded peak contains aoinething of the kind; the 
Bhotias and natives of the neighbouring districts bear unanimous testi¬ 
mony to the occasional appearance of smoke on its summit: this is attri¬ 
buted by them to the actual residence of a deity, and has, accordingly, in¬ 
vested that peak with particular sanctity. A religious Mela is held every 
twelfth year, at the highest accessible point, which is, however, about a 
mile from the summit: further progress is rendered impossible by a wall 
of perpendicular ice. The dangers and difficulties incurred by the pilgrims 
are represented as most appalling, and of the many hundreds who start at 
each successive period, not fifty find courage to complete the enterprise. 
Under these circumstances, it is scarcely possible that the question of a 
crater can be ever decided by actual inspection. It is but just to add, 
that the extreme altitude of this peak, (already noticed) joined to its 
monolithic appearance, might, independent of any other considerations, 
have rendered it sacred in Hindu Mythology. 

Personal appearance, language, religion, customs, and tradition, all 
unite in pointing the origin of the present inhabitants to the adjoining 
Tartar province of Tibet- 

In the Mona. NUi, Jawar, and Byanse passes, the principal Bhoticu 
still trace the emigration of their individual ancestors from some one of 
the villages or towns in that quarter. The colonization of these Ghats, 
would not appear to have taken place simultaneously throughout their 
extent: the first body of emigrants established itself in the villages at the 
mouth of the Ghat from which the Hindu occupants Were forcibly dri¬ 
ven, the remaining villages were settled by succeeding adventurers at dif¬ 
ferent intervals, and migration continued to be directed thither till the 
final diauemberment of the Himalaya chain from Tibet. The intimate 
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intercourse which has continued to subsist with the mother country since 
that' event, has prevented a variation in language, and the dialect spoken 
in those Ghats, is strictly that of the adjoining Tartar tribe. 

These observations do not apply to the Darma Ghat; its inhabitants, 
though equally of Tartar origin, are traditionally derived from a different 
race, and their settlement is traced through the circuitous route of 
Hindustan. They are here considered as the descendants of a body of 
Mongol Tartars, which was left to secure possession of Kamaon after its 
subjection to Timur. This force, thinned by disease and the sword, 
ultimately retreated to the Darma pass, and there formed a permanent 
establishment. 

The histories of Timur, mention the subjugation of these hills by 
one of his Atabeg$, a fact which is also confirmed by the local records: 
these consist of little more than an enumeration of fonncr Rajas, with the 
duration of their respective reigns; they, however, note an interregnum of 
about twenty years, during which the Mogul sway continued. Vestiges 
of this race are still found in the centre of the province, particularly at 
Dewara and Bigeswar, consisting of tombs, constructed with large fiat 
tiles, and, in other respects, substantially built; these cannot, consequent¬ 
ly, be attributed to the aborigenes, who were too rude to have made use 
of tiles or bricks for any purpose, while they differ both in fonn and ap¬ 
pearance from the graves of Jogis, the only class of Hindus which adopts 
sepulture. It is therefore to Tartars or Mohammedans only that these 
graves can be ascribed. The extreme sanctity of B&geswar, a principal 
“ Prig," or Jamtrin, precludes the supposition that either of these sects 
would have been suffered, as subjects of a Hindu government, to pollute 
that place with their dead, while the Mohammedans, ns is well known, 
were never able to effect any conquests within these hills. By the 
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natives, these tombs* are called Mogul. The Darma Bkotias, from the 
association of the Mohammedan creed with the name of Mogul, repel, as 
an insult, the extraction here attributed to them; they are, nevertheless, 
unable to assign any other, while the difl'erence in language, customs, and 
dress, particularly of the females, proves that they could not have had a 
common origin with the other Bholias. No opportunity has been offered 
for comparing the Darma dialect with that of the Moguls. 

The religion of the Bholias has been naturally influenced by their 
peculiar situation and pursuits, subjected to a government which, as re¬ 
garded the infringement of its religious tenets, was ever intolerant. The 
Bholias have been compelled to conform with the Hindu prejudices; 
continued intercourse with the latter sect has also led to a gradual adop¬ 
tion of many of its superstitions, while the annual communications main¬ 
tained with Tthel have served to keep alive the belief of their fore¬ 
fathers. The Bholias may now be regarded as Pantheists, paying equal 
adoration at every temple, whether erected by the followers of Brahma, 
of Budd,h, or of the Lama The only temples in Bhol are small rude 
buildings erected with loose stoties, merely sufficient to shelter the idol. 
The Bholias have no priests of their own caste, but avail themselves, ac¬ 
cording to ciH'umstances, of the services of a Brahmin or of a Lama. 
Among the Darma Bholias, divination is practised; the omens are taken 
from the reeking liver of a goat or sheep, sacrificed for the purpose, by rip¬ 
ping up its belly. No undertaking of importance is commenced without 
this ceremony ; when the first augury proves unfavorable, fresh animals 
are sacrified, and further inspections made; the result of the majority of 

omens 


* Gold omomentfi and arma, are reported to havp been occaatonaDy found on them, tcveral 
grave* have been expo&ed in dicing fou&dationh at Bdyetwar lioco 1815| but they contained only 
snudl earthenware lamps. 
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omens decides the question. The office of diviner appears to be assumed 
indiscriminately by all males of good age; certain previous purifications 
are undergone on each occasion. 

The BlioHas ought necessarily to have no distinctions of caste: the 
M&iia, NUt, and Juwdr Bhotias, however, pretend to consider those of 
the Darma and Bj/anse Ghats as an inferior sect, and neither eat nor 
intermarry with them. The descendants of the first colonists in the 
villages at the mouths of the Ghats, who now confine their ]>ursuit8 
to agriculture, and maintain no direct intercourse with Tibet, aflect similar 
pretensions in regard to the BIwtius within the Ghats, while all unite 
in assumptions of superioritj' to the Natives of Tibet, though on their 
annual visits to that country, they are compelled to drink tea at the 
houses of their several correspondents, such ceremony being there an 
indispensable preliminary to every commercial dealing. Of late years, 
tlie Juwar Bhotias have affected to imitate the niceties and scruples of 
Hindus, in regard to food, and have assumed the designation of “ Sinh 
but they have derived no consideration from these pretensions, and con¬ 
tinue to be regarded with abhorrence by the Hindus, as descendants from 
a cow-killing race. The policy which may have dictated this line of con¬ 
duct having now ceased, with the abrogation of the Brahminical govern¬ 
ment, it may be expected that these pretensions will gradually disa]>pear, 
and that the Bhotias will relapse into the'unscrupulous habits of their 
Tartar ancestors. 

In the institution of marriage, the inclinations and will of the fe¬ 
male appear to have greater weight than is common in the cast, both in 
regard to the formation of such engagements, and in the subsequent 
domestic management. Contracts are formed at an early age, but the 
marriage is not commonly concluded till the parties arrive at maturity. 

E Should 
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Should the female in the mean time make a choice for herself, the previ¬ 
ous contract is compromised by the payment of a sum of money. The 
consideration given by the bridegroom to the father of the bride, varies 
from three hundred to one thou.sand rupees : a corresponding portion is 
returned, which consists of domestic stock, live and dead, and in some of 
the Ghats is considered as the property of the wife, by whom it is manag¬ 
ed for her own benefit. The females are chiefly employed in weaving 
blankets and coarse serges; the produce of their looms, after supplying 
the family with clothing, is also, in a great measure, at their own disposal. 
The nuptial ceremonies are uninteresting, they are invariably accompa¬ 
nied with riot and drunkenness. 

The Bhotias universally bum their dead; in Darma, this ceremony 
is performed in the month of Karltk only ; the bodies of those who die 
intermetliately, are committed temporarily to the earth, and at the ap¬ 
pointed season, the remains are taken up and burnt. 

On these occasions the heir of the deceased is expected to entertain 
the whole of his kindred, and is commonly impoverished by the prodiga¬ 
lity of the expense incurred. A number of goats and Yaks, according to 
his means, are sacrificed at the pile; of the latter animals, one is selected 
for the particular sendee of the deceased, and is previously led about witli 
many ceremonies, adorned with flowers .and laden with cloth, sugar, spice, 
and such articles ; precedence in the sacrifice is also given to it, and the 
decapitation is performed by the son-in-law, or some other near relation 
to the deceased. In the selection of this Yak, the departed spirit is ap¬ 
pealed to, and its choice is supposed to be indicated in the animal which 
is the first to shake its tail, when the stall is inspected ‘by the heir. The 
Bhotias universally profess extreme veneration for the manes of their 
fore-fathers, small monuments to their memory are numerous in the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of .Milages, generally onthesummitof some height; distinguished 
individuals are further honored by images of silver or stone, and by the 
a nnual celebration of festivals, on days dedicated to the purpose, when 
the image is carried in procession about the village, and receives oflFer- 
ings and worship. Among the Darma Bholias, when an individual dies 
absent from his native village, a clue of worsted is conducted to it from 
the spot where death occurs. In families of consideration, the thread is 
extended unbroken throughout; by the poorer classes, it is only laid, in 
cases of considerable distance, along difficult parts of the road ; the object 
of this superstition is to enable the departed soul to join the spirits of 
his ancestors. Suttees occasionally take place in Juwar. 

The original languages of Bhol have been previously noticed, they 
are current only in verbal intercourse, as scarce an individual is to be found 
in Bitot capable of reading or writing the Tibet, while of the Darma dia¬ 
lect, it does not appear that any characters were ever in use. In the 
Mina, NUi, and Juw&r pas.ses, the Hindustani has become naturalized, 
and forms the medium of both colloquial and written communications; 
in Darma, it is also current, though not so generally; in Bt/anse, it has 
hitherto made only a partial progress, as the necessity for its acquisition 
commenced at a recent period. 

In the division of time, the Hindu method is followed exclusively. 

In weighing and measuring commodities, the Bholias have necessa¬ 
rily two modes of computation, that of the hills and that of Tibet; 
the former has been noticed in a preceding report; of the latter, it will be 
sufficient to enumerate the denominations which are in most common 
use. 


Gram, 
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Gram, salt, borax, &.e. are sold by measures of capacity, as follows: 

« handftills make one “ Phmitica." 

H “ Phiirtiu-a" m^ke one “ De." 

I'i “ De," . one “ Dobii,” or “ Guama." 

Tliis “ J)ohu" is ci|uivalent to the Kaeha ttiauud of twenty seers; in 
some articles it contains ciirlitcen “ De." Within the Ghats, the articles 
above-named arc also calculated by the “ Karbich,” or sheep saddle-bag, 
taken at four “ Nalis." Grain is also computed by the 

Naiia. 

“ Ltii/ullor," large “ Karbich," equal to. 20 

“ Swohi," or basket, . ditto. 00 

TJuiHch, or skin,.ditto. 00 

Wool, sugar, hardware, ^c. are weighed by the steelyard, which is 
divided into “ xsega. The Sega is about ten si':ca weight. 

Prepared tobacco, Gur, &c. are divided into small flat cakes, called 
“ Poht" of which from leu to twelve sell for the rupee. 

Cloth is measured by the “ T,hu," or cubit, or by the “ Khnk, 
Khagam, or breadth. 

In fine goods, broadcloth, chintz, &c. the piece is computed at eight 
“ Khak. Ill coarse calicoes, twenty-eight breadths are required to com¬ 
plete the piece. Broa Icloth is commonly sold by the “ Jiiikii" equal to 
two breadths, and so called from being the ijuantity required to make up 
a robe of that name, (jold is calculated by the “ Sarstvo," or ** Phetdag" 
equal to seven and a half Mdsas. Gold-dust, separated into “ Phetdngi," 
each tied up in a bit of cloth, is current as coin at eight rupees the 

“ P/ictdug." 
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“ Phet&ng." Silver is computed at the " /yn',” or TemtU, (three Masas) 
and the “ Gorma,” or current rupee equivalent to four “ Jyd.” The “ TytT’ 
is coined at Ladakh, and is of very uncertain standard: of late years, its 
metal has been improved. In this province it is called “ Gangatasd,” 
and passes at the rate of something more than live to the milled Furracka- 
bad rupee. In large payments, ingots, called “ Lakalo” or “ Doja," are 
used, these bear the Lhassa stamp, and are very pure silver; the “ Doja" 
vreighs seven hundred and sixty Jyus, and is current at something less 
than two hundred rupees. 

BJiot, for a considerable period subsequent to its colonization, form¬ 
ed an integral part of the mother county. The trade carried on by its 
inhabitants rendered them, in some degree, dependant on the will of the 
neighbouring Cis Himalaya chiefs; but they were long able to repel 
the contracted efforts of the latter, made for their subjugation. 

The ultimate union of these principalities in the monarchies of Garh- 
wal and Kamaun, about three centuries ago, led to the conquest of the 
Mana, Nili, Juwdr and Danna passes, by those states respectively. 
The JByause pass was severed from the principality of Jumla and annexed 
to Kamaon by the Gorkha power, about thirty years past. In becoming 
subject to the Cis Himalaya powers, the Bltolias were by no means with¬ 
drawn from their allegiance to the parent state, but still continued to ac¬ 
knowledge the supremacy of both; an anomalous state of subjection, which 
their paramount interests in continuing to be the medium of commercial 
intercourse between Hindustan and Tartary, will tend to perpetuate. The 
price extracted by each government for its protection, though much the 
same in its component details, is very unequal in its amount. The revenue 
demands of the Tibet government consist of “ Sink Thai” land revenue. 
“ Ya Thai,” tax on sun-shine. “ Kiun Thai,” tax on the profits of trade. 

h These 
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These items are all levied at fixed and invariable rates. The “ Sink 
Thai” is assessed at twelve “ Polos' of Gur per Kanoh, on the Khaim 
lands; but as a great portion of each village is held rent-free, on former 
grants, the aggregate payments under this head are very trifling. The 
“ Ya Thai” which, from its name, has probably originated in the migra¬ 
tory habits of the Tartars, who, during the winter, remove to the wannest 
situations, is assessed at one cake of “ Balma” or dried yeast per house. 
The above dues are collected by Tibet officers, who visit the Ghats with 
that view : the whole is received in kind, though the Giir and yeast are 
partly commuted for sugar, grain, spirits, and coarse calicoes. The 
“ Kiun Thai” is levied in the shape of transit duties, “ Kim Kal,” at 
the rate of ten per cent, on grain. These are also collected in kind, at 
the first mart visited by the Bhotias, the loads of every tenth sheep, toge¬ 
ther with the wool on its back, are there taken, unless commuted by the 
payment of twenty-seven “ Polos” of Gur per sheep. Duties are also 
levied on some few articles, agreeably to the rates fixed by an antient 
tariff; commodities not included in that schedule, pass free. Broadcloth, 
and many articles, the exportation of which from hence commenced at a 
comparatively recent date, fall under the last description. In some cases, 
individuals are subjected to a tax, called “ ITuro” or plunder, substituted 
for the “ Kiun Kal" or transit duties, and levied at nearly the same 
rates. This, from its name, should be a species of police tax, an 
insurance against robbery. The inhabitants of the northern village at 
the head of each Ghat, enjoy certain immunities from these duties, 
and are, moreover, authorized by the Trans Himalaya government to 
levy a transit dtjty of ten per cent, on the.salt or borax of the Tibet 
traders visiting the Ghat. This duty, as well as the “ Kimkal,” paid 
by the Bhotias, is levied only on the first investment of each trader, dur¬ 
ing the season. 


In 
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In matters of police, the Bhotias are held responsible for the com- 
mnnication to the neighbouring authorities of all important transactions, 
which may'occuT in the Himalaya states. The local tribunals take cog¬ 
nizance of all cases brought before them by the Bhotias, whether originat¬ 
ing in Tibet or elsewhere. In civil proceedings, the decrees of the court 
written in the Tibet character and language, and sealed by the presiding 
ofScers, are delivered to the successful parties. A confirmation of these 
documents where they atfect general interests, as also of grants exempting 
lands from public assessment, are obtained by the parties concerned from 
succeeding governors. It does not appear, that this government ever ori¬ 
ginates any enquiry into crimes or olFenccs committed by the Bhotias else¬ 
where, than in Tibet; nor does it delegate any power, judicial or fiscal, to 
the Bhotia village functionaries. Such are the marks of subjection which 
the mother country continues to demand from the Bhotias. Those exacted 
by their Hindoo conquerors have ever been more costly and more extensive. 
On their final subjugation, the Shot Mehals were subjected to a tribute 
in gold-dust: the quantity to be paid by each village, was ascertained and 
recorded in “ Kanch,” or Tola, Masa; and Ratli, the detailed cess, fixed 
under these denominations, has since constituted the standard estimate of 
each village, and represents the modes of measurement in use elsewhere. In 
Niti, the assessment was calculated in “ Damola,” equivalent to half a 
“ Kanch." The assets made available to the government demand, comprised: 


Ist. Profits of trade. 

2d. “ Tandkar,” or loom-tax. 

3d. Produce of agriculture. 

4th. Produce of jungles, (roots and drugs). 

3th. Musk. 

6th. “ Kota B&z,” hawks. 

7th. “ Bbera,” or wild bees’ nests. 

In 
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In the K&mmgo records, the original Jatna is made up of separate 
sums, under these several heads. The aggregate of Uibute imposed on 
each Ghat was as follows : 


Juwdr,... 

Kuch. Man. RatU. 

. 133 5 2 

Danna,.. 

. 363 

1 6 

Dyanse,. 

. 71 

9 0 


Damola. 


Niti. 


0 0 


Mam appears to have been, from the first, granted in religious assign¬ 
ment to the temple of Badariidlh, therein situate. Byanse, as before 
noticed, was only conquered a few years past by the Gorkhas, the Jama 
paid to its former government, Jumla, has been assumed with the view 
to comparison. The rents of two villages in that Ghat which, as being 
east of the Kali river, fall within the Gorkha territories, are excluded. 
The above formed the ordinary revenue. The Bhoiias were, at the same 
time, equally liable with other subjects to the extraordinary demands, in 
the shape of aids and reliefs, on occasions of the marriage of the sovereign, 
or of his son or daughter, of war, &c. But as their assessment included a 
tax on trade, they were exempted from the payment of transit and bazar 
duties, throughout the dominions of their prince. 

The villages below the Ghats incorporated with these MeheJs were 
subjected to the same system of assessment, the only variation being in 
the detail of assets, of which, profits of trade form no part. The absence 
of this item is compensated by the increase under the head of agricul¬ 
ture, arising from an additional crop. As a considerable proportion of 
the land in these villages has been gradually acquired by the Bhotias in 

property, 
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property, either through grants or purciiases. a view of the amount of 
their rente will not be irrelevant. 


Ka.)cb. M»ml Rati. 

Juwar... 398 fl 0 

Darma,. 42 7 0 

Pumoia. 

Nlti,. 125 0 0 


This last sum is exclusive of the rents of Joshinutth aiul other vil¬ 
lages assigned to Badariiiiilh, but which fomi a part of the district of 
Paenklianda, in whu h the Nili jiass is also included; the latter name, 
from being more generally known, has been here adopted. 

Mutual convenience naturally led to the commutation of the original 
article of tribute. The equivalent in silver, was settled at twelve rupees the 
“ Kanch," and a fixed and permanent valuation was made of various com¬ 
modities, the produce of Tibtt, orof Bhot, which were received in payment: 
as the market prices of these articles fell below the ratbs in the original 
schedule, it became the object of the Bkolias to extend their payments in 
them; the propoi tion was, ultimately, established at one-half in kind, and 
the rest in coin; and in the event of tht' Bholnu being required to pay 
the whole of their assessment in money, a dednt turn of twenty-five per 
cent, was allowed on the portion payable in inercliaudize, such being, in 
point of fart, the Ritual depreciation in the current prices from the rates 
fixed in the original appraisement. During tht government of the Rajas, 
the public demand continued unaltered, though subject in its liquidation to 
the variations, arising from (he depreciation above noticed. The greater 
part of the revenue was assigned to the garrisons of forts in the mouths 
of the ghats, and to the payment of the civil l ical functionaries. The 
residue was collected on the spot, by an Ofiieer annuullv deputed from 
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the court foi- that, purpose, to whom also was granted authority for adju¬ 
dicating the civil and criminal pleas pending among the Bhotias. The 
internal management was left to the De/teris or Paludris, and to the 
“ Burhas,' or heads of villages, by w hom also the detailed cess was ap¬ 
portioned, being laid every third year wholly on the land, and during the 
intervening period levied m the shape of a capitation, or rather of a pro¬ 
perty tax. The “ Burhas,” in addition to the usual dues on marriages, 
&c., received a small public allowance from the rents of their respective 
villages: they were also assisted by petty officers, corresponding with the 
Muka4dam. and Kotwal of the Htudu village institutions. These, again, 
were similarly remunerated. The garrisons above-mentioned, appear to 
have been retained in the ghats, principally with the view of protecting 
the inhabitants from the incursions of the Bhottas of the neighbouring 
ghats, more particularly of the ‘ JtUs,"* or natives of “ Jamla,” a Bhotia 
state, east of the Kali. 

On the Gorkha invasion, the principal opposition made to their arms 
was from the Bholias: for the period of nine years, after the submission 
of the rest of Kununott, the Juwdris frustrated every effort made for their 
conquest, and it was a consideiation of their commercial interests, rather 
than any successes of the invaders, which ultimately induced a subjection 
to that power. This resistance on the part of the Bluitias, joined to an 
exaggerated reputation for wealth, marked them out for peculiar exac¬ 
tions: the public demand rose gradually to Rupees 7,000 in Niti, li.MO 
in Jmcdr, 10,000 in Darma, and 5,000 in Bi/anse, while in some years 
nearly double those sums were extorted, under various pretences, by the 

officers 


• A* die J6u of BinAutan are considered of Tartar race, may there not have been some 
erifiotl connection between ijicic ancestors and the JaU at Jamla. 
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officers employed in the collection. The (fross receipts of the inli.ibitanis 
from every source of production, were inadequate to answer such ex¬ 
cessive impositions, the capital anil slock of individuals were gradually 
dissipated in their liquidation, and ultimately a load of debt was incurred 
for that purpose. When both the means and eredii of the individual wen 
exhausted, emigration became his only resource, in this manner, the 
depopulation of the ghats was rapidly taking piace, when the magnitude 
of the evil led to the interference of the Supreme Govermueiit. An ollieiT 
of reputation. Captain Bhaoti Thafa was especially de()iitcd from Scpul, 
for the rc-seltlemcnt of the B/wt Mehals; under his ugoroos superm 
tendance, the present difficulties of the Bholtas were, in a grea' degree, 
removed by the enforced restoration of a portion of the exacdoys. ami 
by the reduction of the demands of their creditors to the mere prin- ini 
sum actually advanced ; while the principal source of these diificultii - 
was cut ofl' by a remission in Uie public revenue, reduced to 4,700 m. 
Niti, 8,000 for Juudr, 7,000 for Dariiia, 2,700 for Byause, Tlie establisl' 
ed principle of liquidation, half in money and half in nicrcbandisc, ion 
tinned in force, hut no longer afforded to the BItotias its former adviiu- 
tages. The whole of these Mehals were included hi the Military 
assignments, and their revenues were either collected by the .Assignees 
themselves, or were leased by them to some responsible iudivniuul: .n 
cither case, the demand for the lialf in merchandise was commanlj 
disposed of in gross to some of the Almnra Sahas, by whose skilful 
management it was raised to a full equality iu value with the money half 
at the expence of the Bhotias. 

The government Jama was imposed on each Ghat in one gross sum, 
and the detailed assessments left to be settled by the Burhas among 
themselves: in this measure they always assumed the original amount of 
the village tribute, as the standard for calculation. 


On 
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On the introduction of the British goTemment in 187? Sambat, the 
authorized collections of the two preceding years, were assumed as a 
standard for the Jama of the current year \ as the whole demand was 
fixed payable in coin, in Farakhabad Kalddr Rupees, a deduction of 
twenty-five per cent, was granted on the half hitherto paid in meichan- 
disc, and a fui>ther deduction to the same amount was allowed for the 
discount on the Gorkha currency. The net Jama, which on the existing 
system was imposed in one gross sum on each Mchal, including the 
Tillages below, as well as those within the Ghats, stood at Fd. Rupees 
ll.SOd. 

In the year 1075 S. a general abolition of the customs and transit 
duties throughout the province took place; the tax on the profits of trade 
hitherto levied from the Bholias, as partaking of the same nature, was 
included in that measure: a partial remission on the same account was 
made in the Jama of some of the lower villages, while both in these, and 
in Bkot, the items of musk, bees’ wax, and hawks, were struck out of the 
available assests. By this arrangement, the net revenue was reduced to 
Fd. Rupees 4124. 

This demand continued in force for the remaining term of the first 
triennial settlement, at the second triennial settlement, in 1877 S. and at 
the recent quinquennial settlement, in 1880 S. a progressive rise took 
place, on a view of the increase of cultivation, brought about principally by 
th** return of tenants, who had emigrated during the Gorklut government, 
and finally amounted to Fd. Rupees 5812. 

The revenue of every year has invariably been liquidated without a 
balance. 


For 
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For the internal manag'ement of these Mehals, the only public officer 
retained in them is the PatwAri, who receives from the village Bhbtu 
the amount of their Jama, and remits the same to tlie Sader treasury. 
By this functionary are also made the reports connected with Police, re¬ 
lating to casualties, &c. Criminal offences are rare; the total number since 
1815, has been confined to four, of which two were murders, one a case 
of arson, and the fourth a petty theft: the three first-mentioned crimes 
were perpetrated from motives of revenge. In the same period two 
inroads, by subjects of a foreign state, have occurred. In the winter of 
1822, the village of Melam in Juwar, was plundered by a baud of Tartars, 
during the periodical absence of its inhabitants. A part of the plunder 
has since been recovered through the authority of the Lhassan viceroy, at 
Gartokh; but the cwners have hitherto declined receiving it, unless ac¬ 
companied with an indemnification for the missing portion. The pro¬ 
perty in question, consequently, remains in deposit at the Gartokh Police 
Office. The second inroad took place in 1823. at the Bi/aiue Ghat, 
the whole of the villages in which were subjected to a forced contribu¬ 
tion by a party of Jats, from Jumla, on some antiquated claim of tri¬ 
bute. The whole plunder amounting to about 2,000 rupees in va'ue, has 
since been recovered and restored through the intervention of the Gorkha 
chiefs in Datli. 

The only manufactures in Bhot arc woollens, consisting of blankets, 
and serges of various descriptions; these arc partly consumed by the.BAo- 
tias, in clothing, tents, &c.; the residue is disposed of in other parts of 
the province: this manufacture is not confined to any distinct class, out 
is carried on indiscriminately by the females of all ranks: the weaving is 
performed sitting, one end of the web being fastened to a stone, or stake 
fixed in the ground, the other secured by a strap to the body of the weav¬ 
er ; the yarn is prepared by the males, who may, at all times, be seen 

k engaged 
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engaged in that employment, with a spindle in their hand, and a roll of 
wool round their wrist. 

Tiadc, as has been already incidentally noticed, forms the primary 
object of importance to the Bhotias, and is the principal, if not sole con¬ 
sideration which retains them in the untertilc villages of Bhol; now, that 
waste lantN; of a far superior quality in the northern pergannas. every 
where present themselves for occupation. The adjoining province of 
Tibet, heie called “ Bhot," a.id “ Htundes," (snow land) indiscrimi¬ 
nately, holds out peculiar attractions to commerce. Subjected, by the rigor 
of its climate, to perpetual sterility, it depends on the surrounding coun¬ 
tries for almost every commodity, both of necessity and of luxury; to 
remedy these deficiencies, it has, at the same time, been amply furnished 
by nature with a variety of valuable products; its rivers and deserts 
abound with gold, in its lakes are produced inexhaustible supplies of salt 
and borax, while to its pastures It is indebted lor wool of an unrivalled 
quality. In addition to these staple articles, “ Htundes" yields many 
other articles of commercial demand, such as drugs, coarse precious stones, 
Chaonr tails, Tangans, &c.. with these wants and resources, the Htundes 
has natuially attracted the resort of numerous traders from every quar¬ 
ter, and has, in co.isequence, become a general mart, in which not only the 
wants of its ipiiabitauts but the demands of foreign merchants also are 
supplied. A periodical fair takes place annually in September, at Gartokh, 
the residence of the Litassan viceroy, which is principally attended by 
traders from Hindustan, Ladakh, Caskmer, Tarlaty, Yarkhand, Lhassa, 
and suing, or China proper: under the first description are included, the 
Biotias of this province, though at present those of the Juwir Ghat, 
alone enjoy the unrestricted privilege of visiting Gartokh. The trade of 
Hlundes is an exclusive system of monopoly and restriction, which ap¬ 
pears to hgye been originally established for the encouragement of local 
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and particular intereata, and is now pertinaciously adhered to, partly 
from a reverence for ancient forms, and partly through the influence of the 
Chinese power. The intercourse to which the Bhotias are admitted, is 
considered as a measure of sufferance, and a formal permission is requi¬ 
site for its annual renewal. The trade from each Ghat is confined to 
some proximate town, beyond which the Bhotias an prohibited from pro¬ 
ceeding without especial licence obtained from the local authorities, the 
Jww&ri Bhotias alone, in consideration of military services rendered by 
their ancestors, enjoying an immunity from these regulations. On the upper 
parts of the Ghats becoming practicable, special missions are dispatched 
by the Bhotias, to their respective marts. These Vakits are each attend¬ 
ed by a single follower only, and carry a small offering of established 
value ; on reaching their destination, they make a full report of the state 
of politics and of health in this quarter, the heads of their information 
are taken down in writing, for transmission to the viceroy at Gartokk 
and they then receive their dismissal, together with a return in gold- 
dust, equivalent to the offering brought by them. A Hiuniya officer 
commonly accompanies or immediately follows the Vakil for the pur¬ 
pose of verifying the statements made by him, and to eolleci the tribute 
due from the Bhotias. On the fiat of this officer, depends the re-opening 
of the intercourse. 

This regulation would appear to be intended chiefly as a precaution 
against the introduction of smallpox, or other contagious disorders, as even 
the British invasion of the hill states occasioned no interruption in the in¬ 
tercourse with Hiundes, although that event undoubtedly created a consider¬ 
able sensation there. When the small pox is ascertained to prevail in 
any Ghat, all communications with iu inhabiUnts is temporarily prohi¬ 
bited. The commercial operations of the season usually commence by 
the arrival of the Hiuniya traders in Shot, as the superior stiongth and 
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haidiliood of their sheep enable them to cross the snov earlier than the 
Bhoticu: from this period (about the end of July,) til) the middle of Octo¬ 
ber. the flocks of both parties ate employed in plying with loads between 
the sMits and the Ghat villages. The Uiuniya traders do not visit any 
villages below the Ghats, deterred partly by the jealousy of the Bhotias 
and partly by a dread of the climate. The landholders of the northern 
|>crgannas, who transport their own produce into B/iot, are deterred by 
the same causes from proceeding to Himuks; even in Shot they are pro- 
eluded from dealing directly with the Htmiyas, whom they may meet 
there, but ore compelled to barter their merchandize with the lihutias. 
A few of the Ahiutra merchants occasionally visit the nearest marts in 
Uwndta, more particularly Tukhkot, at the head of the Byanse pass; 
but their ignorance of the Tihel dialect, and their want of the means of 
carriage, render tliera dependant, to a great degree, on the Bhotias, and 
prevent them fion> trading in those articles of hulk, such as gram, gtir, 
&c. which aflbrd the most certain and profitable returns. The Bltotias, 
consequently, enjoy, to a great extent, a monopoly of the carrying trade 
from Himiutian to Tarlary, in the supply of the local demands, in Htua- 
des, and the system in force there operates to confirm a complete mono¬ 
poly The regulation which restricts the trade of each Ghat to a presciibed 
mart, aftects the inhabitants of the latter equally with the jBAo/ias; this 
system is further extended even to individual dealings, and every trader 
has his privileged correspondent, with whom he alone has the right to 
barter. These individual monopolies, if they may be so called, are con¬ 
sidered as hereditary and disposable property, and where the correspon¬ 
dent becomes bankrupt, the trader is under the necessity of purchasing the 
right of dealing with some other individual. From successive partitions 
of family property, and from partial transfers, this right of Aralh has been 
gradually sub-divided, and many Bhotias collectively, possess a single cor¬ 
respondent. I'bis system differs so far from that of the Hong merchants 
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in China, that it leaves to every Hiuniya the power of trafficking directly 
with the foreign trader, though it restricts his dealings to particular indi¬ 
viduals ; the only persons who appear to be exempt from its operation in 
Htundet, are the local officers, civil and military, and the Lamaa. On the 
dealings of foreign merchants with each other, it has no effect. A brief 
notice of the several principal exports and imports may now be taken. 

EXPORTS. 

Grain forms the staple article of Bhotia export; it may be computed 
that trom twenty to thirty thousand maunds of every kind, annually find 
their way to Hiundes, through the five passes collectively; the high prices 
and rapid sale, which this article invariably commands in that country, 
lead to the presumption, that the present state of supply is insufficient to 
the wants of the inhabitants; but no considerable augmentation in the for¬ 
mer can be expected to take place with the present inefficient means of 
transport, to which the Bhotias are confined by the difficulties of the 
passes. As the Ilimilayn villages yield no disposeable surplus produce^ 
the supplies for Hiundes are drawn from other parts of the province, 
chiefiy from the northern pergannas. The Bhotias make their purchases 
m the same manner as the Binjaris, by carrying salt to the villages, and 
bartering it for grain. As soon as the loads of the whole flock have been 
exchanged,it is driven to an intermediate depdt, where the grain is stored 
and from whence fresh loads of salt are brought by the sheep. During the 
cold months this system extends to the midland pergannas ; from the 
end of March the flocks ply in'the northern districts, and from the begin¬ 
ning of May they are employed in transporting the grain from the foot of 
the Ghat to the Himitaya villages. For the convenience of this traffic, 
the Bhotias have, accordingly, three depAts—one at their Bhot village, the 
second at the base of the Himdlo^a, and the third, some three or kwt 
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days' journey below. Grain, to a partial extent, is conreyed by the north¬ 
ern landholders on their own sbe«p, jo the Himalaya villages, and there 
similarly bartered for salt. The rates of barter which now commonly 
prevail, may be stated as follows. In the midland and northern pcrgannas, 
from three to four of wheator rice for one of salt, and within the Ghats, two 
of wheat or rice for one of salt. To the Htuniyas, however, the B/wtias 
give only one of wheat or rice for two of salt in Bhot, while in Hiumles, 
they exact doable that proportion. Coarse grains, such as mandua, 
ehenna, &c. generally average half the value of the finer descriptions 
above mentioned, in this system of exchange. The advantages of this 
trade to the inhabitants of the northern districts, will be fully appreciated 
on a view of the state of prices, which, at this moment, prevails in difier- 
ent parts of the orovince From the nature of the country, its agricul¬ 
tural produce cannot be made available for distant markets, and the 
fluctuations of price which may there take place have, beyond a certain 
sphere, no influence on prices in the interior. At Aitnora, which is sup¬ 
plied from the midland districts of Kamaon (^proper), wheat is now selling 
at twenty-five s^rs the rupee. In the southern villages, both of Kamaon 
and Garhuml, from whence exportation to Rohilkkand takes plaice, the 
price is nearly the same. In the whole of the northern pergannas, 
whence the Bhotias derive their supplies, the average price may be 
quoted as still higher. In the western midland pergannas of GarhweU, 
to which none of these demands extend, wheat is selling at two maunds 
the rupee, and purchasers even at that rate are not forthcoming. 

Calicoes. —From the constant use of woollen clothes throughout the 
year, the consumption of cotton fabrics in Hiuades is small; the demand 
is confined to the coarsest descriptions, as quantity, not qualit}', is the 
first consideration with the Uiuniya purchaser. Europe prints are in 
partial request among the chiefs and foreign merchants. The aggregate 
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value of exports, under this head, cannot be estimated at above ten thou¬ 
sand rupees annually. 

Hard-ware —including cooking utensils of copper, brass, and Iron, 
coarse cutlery, swords, matchlocks, &c. is exported to the extent of about 
ten thousand Rupees. 

Broad Cloth .—Not more tiian thirty bales, chiefly of a coarse quality 
are annually disposed of by the Bhotias, but did facilities exist for pro¬ 
curing cloths of the desired qualities and colors, the sales might be very 
considerably increased. The common military colors, such as red, yel¬ 
low, blue, green, and grey, are the only ones generally procurable by the 
Bhottas —of some of these colors, the use in Tai tary is confined to pecu¬ 
liar sects and classes, and for the others, the taste has been long exhausted. 
Cloths of unusual color, such as olive, various shades of brown, &c. 
invariably command a quick sale. The enormous advance laid by the 
Bhotias on the prices of this, as well as other articles of export, must 
also tend to lessen the demand. 

Cora/—is prized, a;> an ornament for females, even above precious 
stones ; the large bright si .irlet beads of MedUerranean coral, will com¬ 
mand almost any price. Inferior descriptions also command a ready sale, 
though at lower rates. 

Pear/.«.—,In these, size tin ],iini ipai desideratum, shape and color 
ate points of less importance ; no difficulty is consequently experienced 
in supplying the demand to its fun extent. The export in this, and the 
preceding article, averages about five thousand rupees in value annually. 

G(tr —about one thousand maunds. 

Sugar 
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Sugar Catu^-^-aob hundred maunda. 

S^neu —ten maunds. 

chiefly lac and indigo, ten maunds. 

ITooden Feiwb—chiefly cups for tea, arc in considerable demand; 
there are turned from various kinds of wood; those in greatest request are 
formed of the knot of a particular tree, which is to be found only in the. 
eastern hills, near and beyond Katmamdu, whither the turners from Shot 
annually resort. Tea-cups of this wood are deemed by the Tartart to 
possess peculiar virtues, and an unblemished specimen will sell as high 
as fifty rupees; the price of ordinary cups varies from four annas to two 
rupees each. 

Timber —in the shape of spars and planks, for building, is carried 
for sale to the nearest marts. Indigent Bkotias, who have no other capi¬ 
tal but tlieir labor, carry on this traffic. 

Cabinet-ware, glass-ware, and a variety of other commodities arc parti¬ 
ally exported: their aggregate value may be assumed at ten thousand rupees. 

IMPORTS. 

iSoit—the natural produce of lakes in H'umdes, is universally pre¬ 
ferred in this province, for culinary purposes, to the SUaiAker and other 
cheap kinds of salt, from the plants: the latter are considered compara¬ 
tively bitter and unpalatable, and are only used for cattle. The relative 
prices of the two kinds of salts in question at Abaora, are from six to 
seven rupees the maund for Bkot, and three to fou rupees for plain salt. 

The 
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The Bhotu,s never part with their salt, except in barter for agricultural 
produce, at. 1 by adhering rigidly to this rule, they are enabled to command 
a supply of the latter, even in the most unfavourable seasons. The total 
quantity of salt imported, may be assumed one year with another at 
fifteen thousand maunds. 

Tineal —also the natural produce of a lake in Htwides. for some 
years subsequent to 1815. formed the most profitable article of specula 
tion, but the demand has now greatly declined. During the Gorkha 
government, that is, up to 1814, not more than a thousand to fifteen hun 
dred maunds of tineal ever reached the plains through this province during 
the year. On the British invasion, and even before the conquest was 
completed, large advances were made by British merchants to the Bhotieu, 
for the provision of this article By the competition among the former, 
the amount of their advances was rapidly augmented up to 1818, when the 
quantity imported exceeded twenty thousand maunds, as it did also in the 
two following years 1618 and 1819. This import, as compered with the 
demand in England, for which market it was chiefly intended, would ap¬ 
pear to have been excessive. Heavy losses, and a consequent withdrawal 
of capital from the speculation were the consequences. The supply has 
aince as rapidly decreased, and may be now stated, at seven to eight 
thousand maunds. During the above periods, the price has been subject 
to the same fluctuations up to 1814, the market rate of this article, in 
its unpicked state, never exceeded three and a half rupees the maund, at 
the marts of Ki>ip*r and Bddri; in 1818, it had risen to fourteen 
rupees the maund, and some partial sales were made in that year 
as high as sixteen rupees; during the two following years 1819-90, 
the price ranged between twelve and fourteen; ii has since gradually fallen 
to eight, at which it may now be quoted. The article is imported by the 
Bkotia$, in its original slate, as procured from the lake. By the merchants 
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the tineal. or natural crystals, are picked for the Europe market, and 
the dust is prepared into refined borax. The residuum, consisting of 
river sand, is always considerable, varying in different years, from twenty 
to above thirty per cent. The Bhciius are not accused of adulterating 
the article, though the petty hill traders, who purchased it from them, 
were, for somt: time, guilty of such practice to a great extent; the refusal 
of the plani merchants to take the article from these people, except with 
a specific asisuraiice against loss in refining, beyond a given proportion, 
has checked this fraud. The prices in Hiundes correspond with tliose 
of salt- -this article being similarly obtained in barter for grain. A view 
of the state ol import in Great Britain, during the period in discussion, 
may not be irrelevant 


Years. Value. 

J814_ £10,020 

1815.. .. 50,200 

1810.. .. 103,301 


Years. Value. 

1817.... £32,573 

1818_ 70,000 

•1819... 215,591 


Years. Value. 

1820.. .. £209,175 

1821_ 51,651 

1822.. .. 25,208 


The above statement is taken from a periodical publication, w’herc it is 
given in the .uuouiit of Indian import alone. 

Wool —tlie produce of the Tartar sheep, known in commerce under 
the naune of berjmgi, is imported to the extent of five or six hundred 
maunds—part of which is consumed by the Bholias in the manufacture of 
“ Pmkhis, * and the remainder is taken off by the zemindars of the 
northern pergannas, for blankets; tlie money price may lie stated at 

fourteen 


* The PanUtt is a apecies of serge, varjriog in quality, some having the wool left long on 
one tide. 
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fourteen to fifteen rupees the mauud, but it is usually disposed of by the 
Bhotiai in barter for oil, or other produce. The supply above ■ noticed is 
almost wholly obtained from the flocks of Illuniya sheep, which visit 
Bhot, laden with salt, or borax, and are there shorn. 

Shawl Wool —the produce of the Tibet goat, was temporarily im¬ 
ported during three years, with a view to the provision of the Compa¬ 
ny’s investment: this demand has since ceased. This article may be 
procured, through the Bhotias. to any extent, deliverable at Ba^eswur in 
its rough state, mixed with hair, at from thirty-six to forty rupees the 
maund. 

Gold-dust —procured from the sands of every river in Uimides, and 
also obtained in small lumps by digging near tne surface in i aiious parts 
of the deserts, is imported in small fpiantities. The fra..ds found to be 
practised b}' the Hiwtiyas or Bhotias, in alloying this n>etal and in mix¬ 
ing copper or brass filings with the dust, have created a general distrust 
in the purchase of this article : not more than hundred jihelangs, or eight 
hundred rupees worth annually find a sale. 

The remaining articles of import, comprising coarse shawls and 
pattu, inferior silks, cow-tails, ponies, drugs, dried fruits, harital, saffron, 
cured leather, similar to the Russian, &.c. &c., may be assumed at twenty 
thousand rupees annual value. 

As during some years from 1810 to 1821, the value of the imports 
greatly exceeded that of the exports, the deficiency on the latter was 
supplied by coin. Farakhabad new rupees, to a considerable amount, 
then found their way to Hiundes, of which they became the favorite cur¬ 
rency. 
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It noM' only remains to offer a few observations on the former and 
present state of this commerce. Daring the time of the Rajas, the Jutnari 
Bkotias alone traded on the products and manufactures of the plains, the 
Bkolias of the other Ghats confining their dealings to grain ; these latter 
under the Gorkhali government, have extended their speculations, and the 
trade of the/Kicdm differs from that of the other Bkotias now, only in 
its superior extent. In the early stages of this commerce a regulated and 
lixed assize appears to have been made by the Trons-Himalaya govern¬ 
ment, agreeably to which the commodities of the two countries were re¬ 
quired to be bartered against each other. The commodities of Hindusthan, 
from the smallness of the supply, and from the exactions and robberies 
to which they were subject in transit through the hills, were appraised at 
high rates; though these causes have been wholly or partially removed, 
their original effects remain in force, and the Bkotias continue to exact, 
the old and arbitrary prices. Since 181,t, a most material improvement in 
favor of these traders has taken place; by the cncreased facilities of com¬ 
munication with the plains and by the total abolition of transit duties, 
the imports from thence ore now furnished in greater abundance and at 
reduced prices, at the same time by the influx of capital from the same 
quarter, the demand and value of every article of import from Tartary, 
have been considerably enhanced : of these advantages, encrease of sales 
is the only one of which the lliuniyas have partaken in common with 
the Bkotias. Were more equitable principles to be introduced in the 
transactions of this commerce and were the commodities otHindustkan and 
Earope, offered on fairer terms in the Hiuniya market, it is difficult to 
say to what extent the demand might be augmented, while the Bkotias 
retain their existing monopoly no such desirable modifications can be 
anticipated, as a continuance of the present exhorbitant rates of profit is 
almost indispensible to avert general bankruptcy, which must otherwise 
result from the heavy load of debts, with which the Bkotias are universally 

saddled. 
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saddled. From the establishment of a direct intercourse betwens the 
Abnora merchants and those of Tarta/y, the desired object will doubtless 
be gradually gained, the same capital will continue vested in the trade, 
but the whole profit of the speculation will there fall to the capitalists, 
while the losses to which the latter is now constantly subjected from the 
failure of the intermediate trader, will be prevented; under such circum* 
stances the rates of profit would naturally be lowered, and the demand 
and supply of exports from Hinduathan might be expected to increase. 
To the Bhotia the disadvantages resulting from such a change would be 
more apparent than real, in the trade of the most profitable article of bar¬ 
ter, grain, little or no competition could be offered, and though he might 
no longer be able to speculate in the commerce between Hituluathan and 
Tartary, yet the necessity of his services as a carrier would always 
enable him to command a considerable proportion of the gross returns of 
that trade. 

It would here be desirable to offer some accounts of the adjoining 
Traau-Himalaya state, but the watchful care with which the entrance of 
Europeans is prevented, the extreme precautions with which Natives of 
India, not Bkotiaa, are admitted, and the jealous rratrictions to which even 
the Bkotiaa are subjected, preclude the acquisition of any particular and 
authentic information on points, connected with the local administration 
and resources of that country; a few general notices may, however, be 
given. 

The province of Hltmdea is by its inhabitants called “ Nari,” while 
at Laddkh and to the westward, it appears to be known by the name of 
Chang or Jhang Tang, an appellation nearly synonimous with Hinatdes. 
It is subject directly to tbe Lama at Laata, and is administered by offi¬ 
cers deputed or appointed from thence. 


n 
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The cluef (poremment is entrasted to two OfiScers conjoiotly, who are 
called Cftrphans, with the additional title of Urgi Ma, and Urgi Ya. 
They reside at Gartokk, and are relieved after three years: natives of 
Laua and of that neighbourhood, are invariably nominated to these situa¬ 
tions. The provii^ce is subdivided into districts, each containing a certain 
number of towns and villages. The internal administration in each dis¬ 
trict is similarly confided to two officers, called the Deba, and Vazir, 
whose appointment also emanates from Lassa; the Deba, commonly a na¬ 
tive of the eastern provinces, is also changed every three years; the Vazir 
who is one of the principal inhabitants of the district, holds his situation 
during good behaviour. The measures of these officers are subject to the 
controul of the governors at Gartokk. 

The Urgi Ma and Deba appear respectively to enjoy superior conse¬ 
quence and consideration, but to give effect to their acts the concurrence 
of their colleague is indispensible. 

The only legnlar military force in the province is said to consist of 
two hundred horse, stationed at Gartokk; this body must have been ori¬ 
ginally recruited from Tartary, as the men of which it is composed are 
described by the Bhetias as a horse eating race. Each town and village 
has its enrolled militia, liable to be called upon whenever their services 
are required. The religious institutions are under the exclusive control 
of the provincial and district Lataat, who also appear to exercise consi¬ 
derable influence in the local civil administration. 

A r^id communication with the Capital, JiMta, is kept up by means 
of a horse post, the stages are from fifteen to twenty miles apart, and four 
horses with their riders are retained at each. 


The 
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The sereral public establishments are all remunerated by grants of 
revenue in its different branches. These latter have already been enu¬ 
merated (para. 37). Of the aggregate resources of the province no esti¬ 
mate con be obtained; from the concurrent testimony of the Bholias, it 
would appear that the Htuniyas are grievously taxed and oppressed 
under their theocratical form of government. The towns and marts to 
which the trade from each Ghat is respectively confined, are as follows: 

Mona, . to .. Chaprang. Dharma, .. to .. Kiunlang. 

Ntli, .. to .. Bapa. Byatae, .. to .. Taklakot. 

These are severally the principal towns of districts, and as such the 
residence of a Deba and a Vazir. The Jutvan, as before observed, have 
a general licence to trade in every part of the province. 

Few opportunities have occurred for oDtaining an insight into the 
peculiar usages and customs of the Bholias, as when down in the Hindu 
portion of the province,—they conform generally to the practises in use 
there. In their personal appearance the Bholias are perfect Tartars, and 
exceed the natives of this province in size and stature, more particularly 
the Dharma Bholias, among whom individuats possessing extrtardinary 
strength are far from uncommon. 

The dress of the male sex is in all the Ghats nearly similar, consisting 
of the common eastern robe and loose trowsers, with a skull cap, all of 
woollen stuff, to these is added a kamarhand of calico. The Dharma 
and Byanse Bholias invariably wear wocdlen boots, reaching nearly to the 
knee: these are composed of stuffs of different colors sewn chequerwise. 
The soles are of buffalo-hide. 


The 
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The Bhotias of the other Ghats also use boote, of plain voollen Muff, 
when tmvelline over snow. In the JHana, NUt and Jvmdr Ghats, the 
females adopted the dress worn by the same sex, and corresponding 
classes in the northern pargannas. The DKarma and Bymue women 
retain a Tartar (Iress. This consists of a web of cloth folded round the 
body, and descending from the waist to the ancles in the form of a 
petticoat, at the waist it is secured by a girdle, commonly of leather: 
above this is a shift without sleeves, reaching below tlie knee, while 
above all is a narrow hood fixed on the top of the head and covering all 
but the face, shewing a tail descending down the back nearly to the 
heels ; a pair of boots, similar to those of the men, completes the equip¬ 
ment. The above articles of dress are all made from woollen stuff dyed 
either red or dark blue, having narrow white stripes. The ornaments of 
these ladies baffle description and bear no resemblance to any thing worn 
elsewhere : the most prominent are the ear-rings, commonly of pewter, 
which in size and shape, may be compared to a massive house door key. 
Strings of large pieces of coarse amber are worn round the neck in addi¬ 
tion to two or three indescribable necklaces. The Bhotias of both sexes, 
and of all classes in every Ghat, carry suspended from the waistband by 
small chains or thongs of leather, a variety of instruments of daily use, 
such as knife, spoon, scissars, awl, packing needle, tweezers, steel flint, 
tobacco, paunch, &c. The Bhotias consume large quantities of food, 
particularly of animal, of which a constant supply is afforded to them in 
the carcases of their sheep and goats which die from fatigue or disease. 
The Mdm, Niti and Juwir Bhotias scrupulously abstain from the use of 
beef of every description; by the Dharma and Byanse Bhotias the Chotenr 
Gae is eaten, and the common kine would probably not be spared by them, 
but for the general prohibition against the slaughter of that animal which 
is in force in this province. The Bhotias are much addicted to the use of 
spirituous liquors, in extenuation of which practice they plead necessity 
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from the nature of the climate in Shot; when collected together in any 
place, they have frequent drinking parties, which are continued during 
the whole night, and sometimes kept up even for the ensuing day. Intox¬ 
ication with them does not, however, lead to riot or disorder. The liquor 
in use is of two descriptions—“ Dim," or Whisky, produced by distilla¬ 
tion, and “ Jiit,” obtained by simple fermentation: the latter is the favo¬ 
rite beverage. Both are procured from rice : to hasten the fermentation 
dried yeast, “ Balma," reduced to powder, is added : a few hours only are 
required to render the “ Jin" fit for use. The “ Balma" is prepared from 
the meal of barley or other coarse grain, on which an infusion of the ber¬ 
ries or sprigs of the juniper, or of the “ Suri,” in water is made to filter : 
the dough is kneaded, and when ready, dried in small cakes for keeping. 
The Balma is said to retain its properties for many years; its manu¬ 
facture, which is tedious, forms the exclusive occupation of particular 
individuals. 

Of the Bhotias, it may be observed generally, that they are an honest, 
industrious and orderly race, possessed of much good humour and patience: 
in their habits they are commonly dirty, more particularly the D/tamuas, 
who Openly profess an hereditary prejudice against ablutions of every 
kind; to this profession they fully act, and, except on particular occasions 
of religious ceremony, never wash either their hands or face. The skirts 
of their dress serve to cleanse both their persons and their cooking uten¬ 
sils—to scrub the latter, either with sand or water, would, they conceive, 
be attended by disastrous consequences, as already noticed in treating of 
the climate. 


In 
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In concluding this report, it may be added, that, on thoae points of 
rural and domestic economy which have been passed unnoticed, little or 
no variation exists from the practices followed in other parts of the pro¬ 
vince, and already detailed in a previous report. 


11. 
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AN ESSAY 

OH 

THE EXTRACTION OF THE ROOTS OF INTEGERS, 
AS PRACnSEB BY THE ARABS. 

Br JOHN TYTLER. 


If any integer value greater than unity be assigned to the Symbol 10. and 
the letters a, b, e, d, kc. be each some integer less than 10 so determined, 
and n be also some integer, then, as is well known, all finite integers, and 
some fractions, may be expressed by a series of this form— 

a lo" + 6 lo"~* + c io" * + d io" * kc. 

(2.) The value generally assigned to 10 for this purpose, is the hum* 
ber of the human fingers, the integers d, h, e, d, kc. are called Digits ; and 
fractions expressible by this series, are called Decimal Fractions 

(3.) Now the problem which the art of Arithmetic properly so called, 
proposes to resolve is this, having A and B, two numbers expressed by 

V 
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the abore aet^ it is proposed to express Z, by a similar series, in the 
following seven equations. 


I. 

A -1- B = Z. 

IV. 

A 

B 

= z. 

II. 

A — B = Z. 

V. 

B 

A 


z. 

III. 

A X B = Z. 

VI. 

A 

z= 

B 

z. 


VII. 

II 





All other operations on numbers, belong either to the synthetical or 
analytical part of Algebra. 

(4.) These operations, in the above order, successively become more 
and more complicated, and hence to form an estimate of the state of arith¬ 
metic among any people, it is sufficient to enquire into the method by 
which they perform the most complicated of these operations with which 
they are acquainted. 

(5.) Conformably to this, I here propose to enquire into the method 

by which the Arabians, supposing A andB to be integers, express Z in the 
« 

sixth equation or A = Z, or in other words, the Arabian method of 
extracting the Roots of integer powers. This method is contained in 
the Ayoun-ttl-Hisab, a book, respecting which the reader will see all 
that I know in vol. XIII. of the Researches, p. 461. I believe the Arabs 
never attempted any general method for the seventh equation, which is 
the foundation of the Theory of Logarithms, except mere tentation. 
The extent of their knowledge on the subject of negative exponents, 
may be seen either in Mr. Strachey’s History of Algebra, published 
in the Asiatic Researches, vol. XII. p. 177, or in the Calcutta edition of 
the Araiico-Persic Kholasut-td-Hisab, p. 313, et seq. I do not find any 
trace of their acquaintance with fractional exponents. 
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(6.) I am induced to hope that this enquiry may be the more interest¬ 
ing, from not haying been able to find it undertaken any where else; it is 
neither mentioned in Mr. Colebhooke's elaborate translations of Sanscrit 
Algebra and Arithmetic, nor in Or. Taveor’s Lilawati. In the Researches 
Tol. XII. Mr. Strachey gives from the Kholasul-ul-Hisah, a full and 
accurate account of Arabian Arithmetic, as far as Multiplication, but is 
silent respecting the extraction of Roots. He observes, p. 171—“ On the 
other Rules nothing is delivered differing so much from those contained 
in our common books of Arithmetic, as to require specific mention.” Mr. 
Strachey was probably led into this opinion from his having only consult¬ 
ed the KhoIasul-ul-Hisah, a work far inferior, as I have reason to believe, 
either to the Aymn-ul-IIisab, or its predecessor, the Miflah-ul-Hisab, and 
which contains no more than the extraction of the Square Root. To that 
edition of the KUolasul-til-IIimb, which was printed at Calcutta in 1812, 
with a Persian translation, by Moulavee Roshun Alee, (I presume the 
same mentioned by Mr. Strachey at p. 107, ibid.) there is indeed added an 
Appendix, containing the extraction the Cube Root, by Nujm- Uddeen Alee 
Klum; but this last contains no more than the bare rule, goes to no higher 
powers, and sets out by declaring, a^L*. ^ 

p. 466. “ The extraction of the Cube is one of the greatest difficulties in 
the science of Arithmetic.” And even this rule, as far as I can find, has 
never been translated into English. 

(7.) In the 35th number of the Edinburgh Review, Professor Play¬ 
fair (I suppose) employs pages 201 and 202 in explaining the method 
used by the Greeks, for the extraction of the Square Root; and this pre¬ 
cedent will, I hope, be a sufficient justification of me for employing so 
much time upon the present subject. 

(8.) For this purpose it will be necessary to have a general demon¬ 
stration of the extraction of the Roots of all powers, and as it would 
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perhaps be difficult to refer to a book in which this is detailed so minutely 
88 is required here, 1 shall endeavour to give one, and shall, accordingly, 
arrange the present Essay in the following order. There shall be given— 

I. A general demonstration of the extraction of the Roots of all 
powers. 

II. An example of this operation after the common European 
method, exhibiting its conformity to the demonstration. 

III. A similar example after the Arabian method, with a similar 
exhibition. 

IV. An extract from the original Ayotm-ul-Hitab, containing the 
Rule, together with a translation and remarks. 

(9.) Then to begin orderly— 

1. In this demonstration, the symbol Z. shall be used to express 
less than > to express greater than, and then the following Lemmas must 
be premised. 

Lemma 1. The n'* power of 10 is 1 with ii cyphers to its right hand. 

Thus the first power of 10 is 10, the second is 100, the third is 1,000, 
the fourth is 10,000, &c. that is 1 with 1, 2, 3,4, &c. cyphers to its right 
hand. 

Lem. 2. Hence the power of 10 contains m + 1 figures, and is 
the least possible number which can do so. 
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For 10 contains 2, or 1 + 1 figures and all less numbers contain only 
one, again 100 contains 3 or 2 4-1 figures, and all less numbers contain 
only oneortwo, again 1000 contains 4or 3 -f 1 figures, and all less numbers 
contain only one, two, or three, and 10=10', 100=10*, 1,000=10’, &c. 

Lem. 3. Hence the »"■ power of a Digit, as defined in paragraph 2, 
cannot contain more than n figures. 

For let a be any Digit then o* Z. 10”, but 10° is the least number 
which contains « + 1 figures, hence a” must contain less than n + 1 
figures, that is not more than n. 

Lem. 4. The greatest number whicn contains only n figures is 10*—1. 

For the greatest number with 2 figures is 99 = 100— 1 = 10*— 1. 
The greatest number with 3 figures is 999 = 1,000—1 = 10’—■ 1. The 
greatest number with 4 figures is 9,999 = 10,000— 1 =10*— 1, &c. 

Lem. 5. Let a be the number of figures in the integer A. Then the 
number of figures in A* is not greater than na, nor less than « (a —1) + 1. 

For by Lem. 4. since there are a figures in A, so the maximum 

Q 

of A is 10*—1, and maximum of A" is 10*—1 1 which is evidently less 

•n 

than lo| or 10*“. But 10** is by Lem. 2. the least number which can 
contain an -f-1 figures. And hence (10*—1)* or A* must contain less than 
an -|- 1 figures, that is not more than an. 

Again, since there are a figures in A, so by Lemma 2 the minimum 

of A is 10*^ and minimum of A° is lO*”*! = lo'*"*’* and by Lem. 2 lO'*"”* 
contains (a—l) n + l figures. 
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(10.) It would take up a great deal of room to go on demonstrating 
the following propositions generally for every value of «. It will be much 
shorter, and equally legitimate, to fix upon an individual index, and 
demonstrate the extraction of that Root, and then the demonstration 
may be easily extended to any other Power whatever, by means of the 
Binomial Theorem. In doing this, 1 must endeavour not to assign the 
value of the index n so high as to render the process unnecessarily prolix 
and cumbersome, and, on the other hand, it must not be taken so low as to 
render its extension to higher values, obscure and unsatisfactory. Be¬ 
tween these two extremes, I shall chuse the number 6, and, making n=:6, 
shall proceed to demonstrate the extraction of the 0th Root. 


(11.) By the BinomialTheorem (*+«)“ =: a' -f-Oir’z + I5x*z* 

and hence x-^z =* x” -)- (te’j: -f l&rV -|- 20x’z’ -j- 15jr*z* 4- Qxz^ + z*. 


Now let s and f be any real numbers, and there be given the number 
s‘4-1, in which s is known, then if there can be found a number such, that 
6' X that found number 


16' a* X tiiat found number 


20- X that found number | 


15’ X that found number 


6- s X that found.number 


When all added together, the 
sum should be = t, then is 
s 4- that found number, tbe 
Cth Root of f* 4- f. 


that found number ) 

For let tliis found number be n, then evidently the above expression 


becomes 


St* X 15«‘ X »’ + 20»’ X u' 4- ISj* X s' -f 6< X •* 4- «*. s a 
•nd then f 4. Ge’u 4. IW 4. 80iV 4. 1S»V 4.6«'4.it‘ = <'4.r 

i‘| i| 

•nd tlien 1 / 4.« = | «• 4- 6»’» 4. 15«V 4. 4. J6»V 4.6n'4.«> = (4.a 

as above by Binomial Theorem. 
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(IS.) But if no such number can be found then is «*+( a surd to Ae 

i- 

6 th Power. If not, let ^ Rational, and let | = 0 . Then either 

|V is A = or >s. 

First let o = * then »* = and Z. r* + t. But by, supposition 

i- 

vzz i‘+< and also e'sci'+t, which is absurd. 


Second. Let v Z. s, then by similar reasoning v* is Z. s* 
and consequently Z. s‘ + t and also = **+<, which is also ab¬ 
surd. 


Third Let e > r and let v = r w. Then e* = (t •»)* z: s' + t 
szs* 6 w + 15 20 r’ 16 »* w* 6sw^ -J- v*. Hence w 

answers the conditions of par. II, which yet by supposition no number 
can answer, which is also absurd. 

(13.) Let then -f -1 be integers and thus irrational, and let u be the 
greatest possible integer such that 6 *’ « -f 15 »♦ »* -j- 20 «’ 4 - 15 r* a* 

4- 6 + tt‘ Z.i, then is r 4 - a, the greatest integral approximate 6 th 

Rootof s‘ + t. That is (r a) * Z. -f 1 and (* -4- a 4 -1)‘ > r* 4 - F®' 

if not let V be an integer > * -|- a and such that v* Z. s' + t. Then since 
ti > j 4 - a and r 4 - a > # so also v > s. Let» = * ic and then as before 
»' = (s -f- w)® = 4 - 6 »* w -f 15 s* w* -f 20 r’ w’ 4 - 15 r* »»* -f- 6 r w* 

4 - w‘ and Z-s' 4 - t. Subtract s‘ from both sides, there remains 6 »* a. 

16s*tti* 4 - 20 4 ® ic’ -I- 164 ' 4" u)‘ Z. t. But since V > 

4 4- a nnd e=4-|-u;sou)>a, and fulfils the conditious of par. 11 
consequently a both is, and is not the greatest number that fulfils these 
conditions, which is absurd. 
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(14.) For the same reasons as in par. 10,1 shall suppose the present 
operation to be performed on a number whose 6th Root consists of 6 
figures. Let then M be a surd to the 6th power, and let its approximate 
6 th Root be m, so that mf Z. and (m + I)‘ > M. Then since m consists by 
supposition of 6 figures, so M will contain not more than 36, nor less 
than 31 figures. 

If not, then either 91 contains fewer figures than 31, or more than 36. 

First, let M contain fewer than 31. Now since m contains 6 figures, so 
by Lem. 5,contains at least 6 X 5 + 1, or 31 figures, which is absurd. 

Second, let M contain more than 36. Now since maximum of m by 
Lem. 4 is 10‘— 1 so maximum of m + 1 is 10‘ and hence maximum of 
_ 6 

(m + 1)" is 10' I or 10’' which by Lem. 2 is the least number that can 
contain 37 figures. But M Z. (tn + 1)' by supposition. That is, M must 
always be less than the least number with 37 figures, and, consequently, 
cannot contain more than 36. 

(15.) As a medium, let ns suppose that M contains 33 figures, then by 
the known properties of the series of par. 1, n will there be = 32, and M 
may be thus represented, supposing the coefficients of the powers of 10 to 
be Digits. 


«• 10” + h- 10” + c- 10” + d- 10” + e 10” +/ 10” + g- 10*' 
+ k- 10” + 10*' +jf- 10*’ + k- 10** + /• 10*’ + m- 10*" + »• 10” 

+ p- 10” 10” + r lO” + *• 10” + f 10” + «• 10” + V' 10'* 

+ w 10" + X- lO"" +y 10’ + z- 10* + «• 10’ + (3- 10' + y. 10’ 

+ 8- 10*,+ I. 10’ + I- 10* + I,. 10 + t. 
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For abbreviation, let p be put = 10 and let M be distinguished into 
parts or periods of 6 figures each, counting from the units place, that 
is, from t backwards. Then M will assume this appearance. 





a f’* + b p^ 

+ c p” 


+ 

+ e ?’• 


+ g P'‘ + k P'‘ 

+ i-P‘* 


+ J 

+ 

+ 1 P" 

m p‘° + n p'* 

+ P P” 


+ 9 

+ r P'‘ 

+ f P'^ 

+ t p'* + u p'^ 

+ V p'* 


+ to P" 

+ ^P" 

+ y p’ 

+ z p^ + a p' 

+ /3 P‘ 


-h r P’ 

+ t p* 

+ t p’ 

+ i P' + 1 P 

+ « 



which is 

equal to 






(a p‘ + b p 

+ c) X 

f’* 

+ (o P^ 

+ e p* 

+ /p' 

+ g P‘ + k P 

+ 0 X 

p«* 

+ U P' 

+ ip* 

+ 

i- m p‘ + n p 

+ F) X 

f" 

+ (9P’ 

+ r p* 

+ s p’ 

+ t p* + u p 

+ «) X 

p>e 

+ {wp‘ 

■+ ^P* 

+ yp’ 

+ z P‘ + ap 

+ W X 

P‘ 

+ y f ’ 

+ t P* 

+ * p* 

+ ^ P‘ + 9 P 

+ f 


Then for abbreviation let there be put 






a p' + b p 

+ c = 

A 

d pf 

+ e P* 

+ f p' 

+ g p‘ + k p 

+ »■ = 

B 

J P‘ 

+ k p* 

+ 1 P" 

+ «i p” + » p 

+ p = 

C 

9 f * 

r p* 

+ s p‘ 

+ 1 p' + « P 

+ V zz 

D 

tv p‘ 

+ xp* 

+ y p' 

+ « p‘ 4- » p 

+ ^ = 

£ 

r f* 

+ S p* 

+ »f ’ 

+ C + 9 P 

+ « = 

F 


And then M becomes 



Ap’° 

+ Bp‘* 

+ Cf"‘ 

+ Dp'* + E p' 

+ F. 



which a very little consideration will shew may be thus expressed— 


f'+c 1 I f+E 1 
in which expression A contains only 3 figures, and B, C, D, £ and F 
each contain 6 , and hence by Lem. 4 each of these numbers /L p*. 
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(17) . Now let the highest approximate 6 th Root of A be a, so that 
a* ^ and (« + 1)’ > A- Then is a a Digit. If not a = or > p. 

First. Let a = p, then a' = p" and contains 7 figures by Lem. 2 , 
and yet A only contains 3 figures, which is absurd. A fortiori a cannot 
be > p. 

(18) . I.«t A—o' = R, then R 6 o’ + 15 o'* + 200 ’ + 15 o' + 6 a 

+ 1 . If not R = or > 6 o’ + 15 o« + 20 o’ + 15 o' + 6 o + 1 . 


First, let it be equal. Then A — o“ = 6 o’ + 15 o* + 20 o’ -J- 15 o’ 
.f. 6 o q- 1 , and A = o’ -f. 6 o’ ^ 15 o'* 4 - 20 o' -|- 15 o' -f 6 o + 1 = 
(o 4 - 1 )". And yet by supposition A Z. ( o 4 - !)•—which is absurd. 
Second, a fortiori it cannot be greater. 


( 10 .) Since A—o® =: R and A =: a® 4 - E, so A p' 4- B = (“' + R) P* 
4 - B = o® p® 4 - R p® + B = o p i® 4 - (R p® 4 - B). Now since 
ii= 


I a p I = o p so by Par. 13) o p will here represent the S and R p® 4 - 
B the t of that Paragraph and if b be the greatest possible integer such 


that 6. a p | ’ 64 - 15. o p | ® i' 4 - 20. a p | ’ 4’ 4 - 15. op]' 4® 4- 
6 . o p. 4’ 4- b* that is, 6 o’ p’. 4 4- 15 o® p® 4’ 4 - 20 o’ p’ 4’ 4 - 15 a- p’ 4® 
4 - 6 o p 4’ 4 - 4’ should be less than R p" + B, then is o p 4 - 4 the 
highest approximate 6 Root of o p| • 4 - R p‘ 4 - B or A p‘ 4 - B. and b 
will represent the u of Par. 13). 


( 20 .) In this case 4 when found must be a Digit. If not 4 = or > p. 

First. Let 4 = p. Then 6 o’ p> 4 4 - 15 o® p® 4* 4-20 o’ p’ 4’ 4 - 
15 o’ p'. 4® 4 . 6 o p 4’ 4 - 4® = 6 o’ p® 4 - 15 d» p® 4 . 20 o’ p® 4 - 15 o' p® 4 - 
6 o p® 4 . p". Now R by Par. 18 ^ 6 o’ 4 - 15 o® 4 - 20 o’ 4 . 15 o’ 4 - 
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6 o + 1, and since R is an integer, so Maximum of R is 6 a> -(■ 16 a* + 

20 + 15 «• + 6 a, and Maximum of R is 6 a’ fi' -|- 15 a* ^ + 20 

P* + 15 «' -i- 6 a p®. Again by Par. 17). B contains 6 figures and- 

hence by Lem 4). Maximum of B is Hence Maximum of R p‘ 

+ B is 6 a* p' 4- 15 a* + 20 a’ p'' + 15 a« + 6 o + ^‘—1. 
But 6 a’ ^ 1 * + 15 a* p‘ + 20 o’ + 15 o" ?:» + 6 o f • + p‘ exceeds 6 o* 
p‘ + 15 a* p" + 20 o’ ?« + 15 a» + 6 0 + ji'—1, by Unit. That 

is, ifizzp, then 6 o’ f ’ 5 + 15 a* p* + 20 o’ p’ 5’ + 15 o* ?>* 6« + 6 a 
f) 5* + 5«, must exceed R f ‘ + B at least by 1, and yet is also ^Rp‘ + 
B which is absurd. A fortiori i cannot be > p. 

(21. J Then let A ?» + B be put = P and a p + i — p, then since p 
is the approximate Root of P, so p» /.and (p + 1 )« >P. LetP—p« = R'. 
Then is R' Z. 6 p* + 15p‘ + 20 p’ + 15p= 6 p + i. If not R' = or 

> 6p> + 15p* + 20p' + I5p= + Op + 1. 


First. Let it be equal. Then P—p« = C p’ + 15p« + 20 p> + 15p« 
+ Op + l,and P = po + Op’ + 15p‘ + 20 p> + 15p= + Opq- 1 = 
(p + 1 )». And yet by supposition P Z. (p + 1 )‘ which is absurd. Second. 
A fortiori it cannot be greater. 

(22.) Since P—p» = R' and P —p' + R'so Pp‘ + C = |A ?,« 4- B|p‘ 
+ C = (p« 4. R') 4- c =: p» p^ 4- R'f» 4- C = p 41 1 ‘ 4- (R' 4- C). 

Now since P 4 l” — p pso by Par. 13). p 4 will here represent the S and 
R' 4 « 4 - C the l of that Paragraph, and if c be the greatest possible integer 
such that O' p 4 I ’ c 4 - 15' p 4 | * c= 4 - 20' p 4 | ’ c’ 4 - 15' p"^ *c* + Op 
4 c’ +c‘ that is Op’ 4 » c 4 - 15 p* p* c’ + 20 p’ 4 ’ c’ 4 . 15p» 4 * c‘ 4 - 0 p 
po 4 . c‘ should be less than R' 4 ’ 4 . C then is p 4 4 . e the highest ap¬ 
proximate 0 th Root of 7Tl« 4 . R' 4 ‘ 4 . Cor P 4 ‘ 4 . C or jAp’ 4 .BI 4 » 
4 - C and c will represent the u of Par. 13). 
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(93.^ Tn thik case « when found must be a Disit. If not c = or > e 

First, let c = f then O/)* e* c + P* c* + 20;>*e*c> lSj>« p* e* 
+ 6ppc‘ + c‘ =: 6p‘ e‘ + 15 p‘ + 20p* p* + 15 p‘ p‘ -^Opp* +p*. 
NowR'byPar. 21)Z. 0p‘ + I5p* + 20/»’ + 15p‘ 6;> 1, and since 

R' is an integer so Maximum of R' is 6/>’ 4.15^* .f 20p^ 4.15p* + 6p 
and Maximum of R'e® iaO p‘ p* + 15p‘ + 20p’ + 15/»' p‘ Op po. 

Again by Par. 17). C contains 6 figures and hence by Lem 4. Maximum 
of C is e‘—1. Hence then Maximum of R' e‘ + C is 0 p’ e« + 15;>* p‘ + 
20 p’ p‘ +15^’ f* + opp‘ + e*—1. But 6p‘ p‘ +15 p*p* + 20^*e‘ 
4- 15p* p^ -\-0pp‘ +e” exceeds 6jp’e‘ + 15 p* p* +20p’ p‘ 4. 15 p" p^ 
+ 6pp‘ 4- f1 by Unit. That is, ifc = f, then 6p* f» c 4- 15 p* p* c' 
4- 20;>> e’ c> 4. I5ja’ e' c* + 6ppc‘ -f- c‘ must exceed R' e" + C at 
least by 1, and yet is also Z. R' 4* + C, which is absurd. A fortiori e 
cannot be > p. 


(24.) Then let P 4- C be put zz P' and p p 4- c =: />' then since p' 
is the greatest approximate Root of P' so p'* P' and (j/ 4- 1)' > P'. Let 
P'—p'« nR." Then by similar reasoning to that by which R' was proved 
Z. 6p‘ 4- 15p‘ 4. 20 p’ 4- 15 4- 6 p 4- 1, may R" be proved Z. 

Op** + 15p'* 4.20p'’ +15p'= 4-Op'4-1. And by continuing with P'andp' 
the same reasoning that was applied to P and p, there will be found 
j/ p 4- d orp" the highest approximate R6ot of P' p* 4- D or P." That 


i>|pf+<^|f+d or ]( <ie 4 . 5 |e 4 .c e 4 .disthe greatest approxi* 


mate Root of | F e‘ ,4- c 1 p‘ 4- D or j | A p* 4- B ^ p‘ 4- c j p" 4- D and 
V"—pt> will be equal to R'". 


(25.) And by a continuation of the same reasoning, there will snc- 
cetsWely be found— 
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First, p'" s: p^' p + e =: \ j + + +e, the gieat 


estapprojcimateSth Rootof P'" or P" p’ +E, or 
p* + E. And V"—pf" will be = R". 


lAf‘ + B||i‘+C 


f‘+D 


Second. p'’.=p'"f + f— | 1 1 lop-fftlti + clp + dlf+e \p+f 
the greatest approjcimate 6th Root of P'' or P'" p* + F ®r 


Af« + BU‘+cU‘+D 


f‘+E 


+ F, which is the original 


number M proposed in par. 16). and P'"—y*' = R*. That is p*’ = bi c * 
pax. 14). 


(26.) And cTidently similar reasoning may be continued to any 
length. Let it now be proposed to pursue this operation so as to find a 
certain number of decimal places in the Root, and to avoid as before 
par. 10), the trouble of a general demonstration let it be proposed to find 
the Root to 3 decimal places. Then multiply M by x ’ or and by 
the principles of the series in par. 1). M p" will contain 33 -(■ 18, or 51 
figures as by par. 15). And of these, as will easily be perceived, the 18 
lowest places are Cyphers. That is by the reasoning of par. 15. 


M p' • = A + B 4 - C p» + D p“ + E + F p*' +0 p“+ Op*+ 0. 

and, consequently, by operating according to the principles given above, 
the approximate Root will be found of this form. 

o p* + 6 p’ + c p* + d p* + « p« +/p> + ^ p* + A p + *. 

lAt this Root bo put = |* so that ft* Z. and (/* + 1)* > M p‘*. Then 


8 
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M (f<. + 1)‘ 

CTidently — Z.-that is Z. M. And similarly- 






then 


or — Z. M ^ and^ 


p' 


((* + »/ P + 1 . 

-- or- > M^. 

P'‘ f’ 

fk af‘+ ip’’-t~ cp‘+ d + ep*+ ff 
That is.— or - -— - — 


> M. Hence 


f ’ + A p + fc 


is the approximate 6th Root of M, and is equal to o p* +6?'* +cp’ P' + 
ep' +/f° +S^P~' +^P~* +^P~’ which, according to the well known laws of 
the series of par. 1,) contains 3 decimal places; viz. g f' +/tp-^ + kp-’. 


1 I, ^ 

And since- > M* so is— the highest approximate Root with 3 de- 

f . P’ 

cimal places. 


(27.) If for -3 decimal places, there be required any other number, 
then let the number of decimal places required be put = z, and then it is 

obvious that in this reasoning for Me*^‘ and—there is to be substituted 

M“ and-, and the very same process will give a Root with a z number 

P 

of decimal places. 


(28.) But I have not been able to find that the Arabs were acquaint¬ 
ed with this method of approximating to the truth, and I therefore pro¬ 
ceed to explain their contrivance for adding a fraction to the integral 
approximate Root, such that the sum should of course be greater than 
th^t integral Root, and yet less than the truth, and consequently should 
approximate still more nearly to the truth. 
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Let M be a surd integer to index », and m its approximate root, so 

that m" Z. and (m+l)* > M. Let M— m° =: r and M = m“ +• r. Then 

-n 

r r 

is M always > m + -- That is m +-is an 

(in + 1) *—jn". (m + 1) *—»»* 

approximate Root of M, greater than m the integral Root. 

For as before, let n be'expounded by 6. Then obviously (m + 1)*— 
m‘ = 6 m’ -f- 15 m* + 20 «’ + 15 m* 6 wi + 1. Now since > « let 
*|m = m -I- X. Then since *1 m Z. m + 1, so x Z. 1 and is a proper frac¬ 
tion. Then M =: (m-f-x)'* = m* - f - Gm’x + 15 bi*x* -f- 20m’x' -|- 15«»*x* 
-f- 6mx’ + x‘ andM— m* — 6m’x + 15m*x* -f- 20m’x’ + ISm’x* -f 6mx’ 
r 0 m’ X 15 m* X* -1- 20 m’ X* 

^ *• . . - III . M .ii — i. i-i» — I—.11 

(m+l)‘—m» 6 »«» + 15 m* + 20 m» , 

-I- 15w*x* + 6»«x’-J-x” r 

-. Thenx >- 

4- 15 ro* -f 6>n -f. 1 (>ji-(-l)‘—m*' 


r 

If not, then x = or Z.- First let x 

(m-|-l)‘— m‘. 


r 

(m 1 


Cm’x -f 15jn*x’ 20m’x’ 15in* x* 6mx‘ -f- x" 

Then x =---and hence 

6 m’ -I-low'* -I-20m’ 15m’ -|- 1 

6 m’ X -f 15 m’ X -|- 20 m’ X + 15 in’ X -|- 0 m X -i- X =z 0 m’ X 15 m’ X* 

-J- 20 m’ x’ 15 m’ X* -j- 6 m x’ -J- x®, an equation which is evidently 
absurd, unless x = 1. But x is also a proper fraction, which is absurd. 


r 

Secondly, a fortiori x not Z.-for then also 6m’x -J-15 m* x 

(m 4- 1)*—ro® 

-V- 20 ro’ X + 15 m’ X -t- 6 ro X + x /. 6 m» x -h 15 W x’ -1- 20 ro’ x’ 
+ 15 ro’ X* -1- 6 m x’ + x®, which reqmres x to be > 1. also absurd. 
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Then since x 


r r 

>-Km + *> m H-=-and (m+a)* 

(m+1)*—w*. (m+l)‘—w‘. 


r 

orMalso >m-i-— 

(»+!)'— m*. 


« 

as above. 


(28.) Here it is evident, that if any constant value be assigned to 
m, then if r be small, that is in case the integral Root differ but little from 

r 

the true Root, then the fraction-is also small, but if r be 

(m ■(- 1) *—m* 

large, that is in case the integral Root, differ much from the true Root, 
r 

then the fraction-is large. That is, the compensation made 

( m -|- 1 ) ’— m° 

by the fraction is proportionate to the error of the integral Root. 

(30.) I need sca^ely add, that whenever it is required to extend the 
above demonstration to any other index than 6, then foi the individual. 
numbers 6, 16, 20,15, 6,1, there are to be 8ubstitu^.:d the general co-effi- 

»■ n —1 »• n—f n—2 »• n —1‘ n—2‘ a—3 

cients of the binomial theorem »,-,-,-- 

2 2-3 2 • 3 ■ 4 

&c. and the same reasoning applied as that given above. 


(31.) I now proceed in order:— 

II. To exemplify the above demonstration, by the actual extraction 
of the 6th Root of a given number, according to the directions contained 
in European books of Arithmetic. I therefore chuse to extract the 6th 
Root'of the number 

166, 571, 800, 758, 693, 887, 308, 296, 025, 335, 490. 
which consists as in par. 14} of 33 figures. And the operation is thus 
exhibited. 
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106, 671. 800, 758, 593, 887, 308, 396, 025, 335, 490. (234567 

64 _ 

102, 571, 800 

84, 035, 889 _ 

18, 535, 911, 758, 593 

16, 134, 619. 913, 216 _ 

2, 401, 291, 845, 377, 887, 308 

2, 116, 02.'». 521, 169, 640, 625 _ 

285, 266, 324, 208, 246, 683, 296, 025 

25 5, 443. 315, 383, 323, 683, 729, 856 _ 

29, 823, 008, 824, 922, 999, 566, 169, 335, 490 

29, 823, 008, 824, 922, 999, 565, 181, 681, 169 

987, 654, 321. 


(32.) And the Rule given for its performance is as follows: 

Article (a). Place a dot over the units place and over every succeed¬ 
ing 6th figure, counting to tiieleft hand, that is, over the 7th, 13th, 19th, 
25th, and 31st places. Then beginning at the left hand; call 166 the 
first period; 571,800 the second period; 758,593 the third period; and 
so on. 

(b) . Find the nearest appr'^ximate 6th Root of the first period 166. 
Thisbytrialis2, For 2' = 04and166and 3* = 729 and > 166. Write 
tins 2 separated by a semicircle to the right hand of the given number, 
and call it the first found figure of the Root. 

(c) . Call the 6th Power of the first found figure of the Root which 
is 2* = 64, the first Subtrahend. 


T 
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(d) . Sobtract 64, this first Subtrahead from 160 the first period, and 
call 102 the first Remainder. 

(e) . To the right hand of the first Remainder annex the second 
period 571,800, so as to make it 102,571,800. Call this the first Re- 
BoWend. 

(f) . Seek the greatest number with the following properties. That 
if there be taken— 

6 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* x (this sought 
number) 

+ 15 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* x (this sought 
number)* 

+ 20 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* x (this sought 
number)’ 

•f 15 X (ten times the first found figure of the Root)* X (this sought 
number)* 

-f 6 X (ten times the first found figure of the. Root) x (this sought 
number)* 

4 - (this sought number).* 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the first Resol- 
vend 102,571,800. 
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Then 3 is the number which fulfils these conditions. For since 2 is 
the first found figure of the Root, if 3 is the sought number, the above 
expression becomes— 


6*20»-3 
+ 15-20‘-3« 
+ 20-20>-3» 
+ 15-20«-3* 
+ 6-20 S’ 
+ 3 « 


0-3,200,000- 3 


15- 

160,000' 

9 

20- 

8,000' 

27 

15- 

400- 

81 

6- 

20- 

243 



729 


= 57,600,000 
= 21,600,000 
= 4,320,000 
= 486,000 

= 29,160 

= 729 


84,035,889, which is 

^ 102,571,800. And 3 is the greatest number which will answer these 
conditions. For if 4 be substituted in this expression for the sought 
number, it will become— 


+ 20-20»-4> = 20* 
+ 1520»-4* = 15- 
+ 6-20 = 6- 
4‘ = 


4 = 76,800,000 
16 = 38,400,000 
64 = 10,240,000 
1,536,000 
20 1024 = 122,880 

4096 = 4,096 


6-20»-4 = 6-3,200,000- 
+ 15-20‘-4'' = 15- 160,000' 

8 , 000 - 

400- 256 = 


127,102,976, which is 

> 102,571,800, and consequently would not answer. 

(S'). Place 3, the number now found, to the right hand of 2, the first 
found figure of the Root, in the semicircle Article 5.) so as to make it 23. 
Call 3 the second found figure of the Root, and 23 the found figures of the 
Root. 
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(o'). Call 84,035,889 the sum found by Art./.) the second Subtrahend. 

(«?). Subtract 84,035,889 the second Subtrahend from 102.571,800 the 
first Resohend, and call 18,536,911 the eecoad Remainder. 

(«'). To the right hand of the second Remainder annex the third 
Period 758,593 so as to make it 18,535,911,758,593. Call this the second 
Resol rend. 

(/'). Seek the greatest number with the following properties. That 
if there be taken— 

6 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)' x (this 
sought number) 

+ 15 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought number.)' 

+ 20 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought niunber.)* 

+ 15 X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root)* x (this 
sought number)* 

+ C X (ten times the two first found figures of the Root) x (this 
sought number.)* 

+ (this sought number.)* 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the second 
Resolvend 18,535,911,758,593. 
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Then 4 is the number ^rhich fulfils these conditions. For since 23 
are the two first found figures of the Root, if 4 is the sought number, the 
abore expression becomes— 



6 230'-4 

= 6-643,634,300,000- 

+ 

15-230‘-4* 

= 15- 

2,798,410,000- 

-1- 20-230>-4> 

= 20- 

12,167,000- 

+ 

15-230'“-4‘ 

= 15- 

52,900- 

+ 

6-230 -4' 

= 6- 

230- 


+ 4« = 


4 = 15,447,223,200,000 

16 =: 671,618,400,000 

64 = 15,573,760,000 

256 = 203,136,000 

1024 =: 1,413,120 

4096 = 4,096 


16,134,619,913,216, which 
is Z. 18,535,911,758,693. And 4 is the greatest number which will 
answer these conditions. For if 5 be substituted in this expression for the 
sought number, it will become— 


6-230»-5 = 6 043,634,300,000- 5 ss 19,309,029.000,000 


+ 15-230«-5’ = 15- 
+ 20-230>'5> = 20- 
+ 15-230*-5« = 15- 
+ 6-230- 5' = 6- 
5* = 


1,798,410,000- 25 = 

12,167,000- 125 = 

52,900- 625 = 

230- 3,125 = 
15,625 = 


1,049,403,750,000 

30,417,500,000 

495,937,600 

4,312,500 

15,625 


20,389,350,515,625, which 

is >18,535,911,758,593, and consequently would not answer. 

y. Place 4, the number now found, to the right hand of 23, the two 
first found figures of the Root in the semi-circle Art. 5,) so as to make 
it 234. Call 4 the third found figure of the Root, and 234 the found figures 
of the Root. 


o 
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<f. Cdl 10,134,619,913,216, the sum found by Art. /',) the third 
Subtrahend. 

if. Subtract 16,134,619,913,216 the third Subtrahend from 
18,635,911,768,593 the second Resolvend, and call 2,401,291,845,377 the 
third Remainder. 

tf. To the right hand of the third Remainder annex the fourth 
Period 887,308, so as to make it 2,401,291,845,377,887,308. Call this the 
third Resolvend. 

And this operation must be analogously continued thus— 

Seek the greatest number with the following properties. That 
if these taken— 

6 X (ten times the found figures of the Root)’ x (this sought 
number). 

+ 15 X (ten times the found figures of the Root)^ X (this sought 
number)*. 


+ 20 X (ten times the found figures of the Root)’ x (this sought 
number)*. 


+ 15 X (ten times the found figures of the Root* x (this sought 
number)*. 


+ 6 X (ten times the found figures of the Root) x (this sought 
number)’. 
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+ (this sought number)*. 

The sum of all these added together may not exceed the last 
Resolveod. 

(b"'.) Place the nvimber now found to the right hand of the found 
figures of the Hoot in the semicircle Art. b). Call the number now found 
the last found figure of the Root, and the whole of the figures in the semi¬ 
circle, the found figures of the Root. 

Call the sum found by Art. /" the last Subtrahend. 

(df".) Subtract the last Subtrahend from the last found Rcsolvend, 
and call the.Result the next Remainder. 

(d".) To the right hand of this Remainder annex the next Period, 
and continue this circle of operations till there be no period in the origi¬ 
nal given number so to annex. 

And thus it will be found that—- 

The fourth figure of the Root is 5. 

The fourth Subtrahend is— 

a-2340» 5 + 15 2340* 5* -f- 20-2340>-5» + 15-2340**5* + 6-2340-5* + 5‘ 
= 2,116,025,521,169,640,625. 

The fourth Remainder is 285,266,324,208,246,693. 

Then the fifth figure of the Root is 6. 

The fifth Subtrahend is 255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856. 

The fifth Remainder is 29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169. 
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Then the sixth figure of the Root is 7. 

The sixth Subtrahend is 29,823,008,824,922,909,565,181,681,169. 

And the sixth Remainder, rrith which the operation concludes, is 
987,654,321. 

(33J. I now proceed to show the conformity of this Rule, with the 
demonstration given in Par. 11). et seq. and for this purpose must pre¬ 
mise the following— 

Lemma 6. If to the right hand of a Row of a figures another Row 
consisting of an a'" number of places be annexed, this is equivalent to 
multiplying the first Row by 10* and adding to the product the number 
expressed by the second Row. 

Thus let 9,876 be a Row of figures, and 123,456 a second Row. In 
this second Row there are 6 figures, then if it be written to the right hand 
of, and in one line with the first Row, it will become 9,870,123,456 sz 
9,876,000,000 + 123,456 = 9,876 + 10' -f- 123,456. This is too evident to 
require farther illustration. 

(34.) Now M (Par. 15.) is expounded in the present example by the 
number 166,571,800,758,693,887,308,296,025,335,490, so placing the dots 
over every 6th place, as directed in Par. 22, Art. aj. distinguishes it by 
Lem. 6 as follows: 

166,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

+ 671,800,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

+ 758,593,000,000,000,000,000,000 
-1- 887,308,000,000,000,000. 

-f 296,025,000,000. 

+ 336,490. 
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That is equal to 

16810’* + 471,80010‘« + TSSpSeSlO" + 887,308 10'* + aSS.OaSlO* 
+ 334,490. 


Then evidently by Par. 16.) 

166 consists of 3 figures, and expounds A. 
571,800 consists of 6 figures, and expounds B. 


758,593 . similarly expounds C. 

887,308 .similarly expounds D. 

296,025 . similarly expounds E. 

335,490 . similarly expounds F. 


And hence, by the reasoning of Par. 16) M becomes equal to, 
being put =: 10) 


166 fi' + 571,800 p'> + 758,593 


p' + 887,308 


p° + 335,490. 


+ 296,025 


And hence in succession— 

Ap‘4. B orP is expounded by 166 »)'> + 571,800, or 166,571,800 by Lem. 6. 

IaT* + B| fi" + C or P + C or P' by |i66 p" 4. 571,8001 p^ + 758,593, 
or 166,571,800,758,593. 


I f * + B f * + C + D or P' 9* + D or P' by 


1 I 166*i‘ + 571,800 1 po + 748,693 | p* + 887,308, or 166,571,800,748, 
593,887,308 


• w 
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Ap'+B I i p'+D 1 p«+E or P" p'+E or P'" by 


IGCp' + 571,0001 p® + 750,593 
166. 571,000,750,593,087,300,296,025. 


p' + 087,308 


p‘ + 296,025, or 


And hence P'" p” + F or P” by the same number as M (Par. 25.) 

(h.) Now the highest approximate Root of 166 or A is 2. Hence 
2, the first found figure of the Root, expounds o fPar. 17). 

(c.) Then 2‘ = 64 = first Subtrahend, expounds o'. 

(il.) Then 166 — 64 = 102 expounds A — o' or R and is first 
Remainder. 


(e.) Since B is expounded by 571,800 and consists of 6 figures, so 
102,571,000 by Lem. 6 expounds R p' + B, and is first Resolvend. 

(f.) Since o is expounded by 2, so a p is expounded by 20, and a* p* 
or o p 1* by 20*, and a? p’ or a p|’by 20’, &c. hence 6a’p’ + 15a*p* + 20a’p’ 
-f. 15 a* p* -f- 6 « p -|- 1 is expounded by 6- 20’ + 15-20* + 20-20’ + 15-20* 
•f 6-20 + 1, and since 3 substituted as directed produces by the sum 6-20’'3 
+ 15-20*-3* + 20-20’-.3’ + 15 20*-3« + 6 20-3’ + 3' a number 84,035,809 
smaller than 102,571,000 or R p' -p B, and since 3 is the greatest number 
which will do so, so 3 expounds the h of the sum 6 o’ p’ 5 + 15 a* p* 6* 
+ 20 o’ p’ 5’ + 15 o* p* 5* + 6 0 p 6’ + 5' as by Par. 1.9). 
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(V.) Then 3, the second found figure of the Root, expounds h (Par. *0) 
and since 2 expounds a, and there is but one figure in h, so by Lem. 6) 
a p + h is expounded by 23. And since p by Par. 21) =:a^.fiBO/>i 8 
expounded by 23. And hence 23 is the highest approximate Root of 
A -f- B or P or 168,571,800, the two first periods of the giren number. 

As is easily tried, for 23° = 148,035,889, which is leas, and 
24* =: 191,102,976, which is greater than 106,571,800. 

(&.) Then 84,035,889 the second Subtrahend expounds 0 a’ p’ i 
■j- 15 a* p* 6* + 20 a' p' 5° -p 15 a* p‘ h* + (i a p -i- b‘. 

(d'.) Since by Par. 19.) .4 e* + B = «“ f* + R + B so A B 

— a* j* = R f* +8. Subtract from both sides of this equation the 
second Subtrahend by Art. c',) and it becomes A f* + B — o* 

— 6 «* p> b -- 15 a* p* 5’ — 20 «’ p> h' ~ ib a‘ p‘ b* - Qapb^ —h* 

= R»‘ + B — (6 a* ip> 5 + 15 «« i' + 20 «V’ A’ + 15 o* 5* + 6of + 4*) 
= A f* q. B — (a* +0 «* p^ b q. ]5«* p* b‘ + 20 a’ 6’ -f- 15 a* p‘ b* 

+ Oa pb‘ + A*) = (A + B)—(n f + A)* = by Par. 21) to P —/>* = R'. 
Then since R + B is expounded by 102,571,800 and 6o’ p'b + lba*p*h* 
+ 20 o' f' A» + 15 a" p- A* q- 6 a ^ A* 4. A“ is expounded by 84,035,889 
so (R p* + B) — (6 o* e* A + 15 o* p* A' + 20 o’ p’ A’ q- 15 o* p‘ b* 
q. 6 o f A’ + A*) or P — p* or R' is expounded by 102,571,800 — 
84,035,889 = 18,535,911 the second Remainder. 

(d.) Since C is expounded by 758,593 and consists of 6 figures, so 
by Lemma 6,) 18,535,911,758,593 expounds R' + C, and is the seouoa 
Resolvend. 

(/'.) Since o ^ + A orp is expounded by 23, sop |i is expounded by 
230 and p' p* or p j]* by 230* and p^ f or p f [’ by 230°, &c. hence 6 p* p’ 
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+ 15 p* f* + 20 P’ f* + >5 p* ♦>• + 6/> ( + 1 in expounded by 0230* 
+ 15-230« + 20 330> + 15-230< + 6-230 + l,.and since 4 substituted as 
directed, produces bjr the sum 6'230’-4 15'230*-4> ^ 20 230*-4* 

+ 15-230«-4‘ + 6-230-4‘ + 4« a number 16,134,619,013,216 smaller than 

18.535.911.758.593 or R' p* + C, and since 4 is the greatest number which 
will do so, so 4 expounds the e of the sum Qp^p’c + 15 p* c* + 20 p’ p’ c* 
+ 15p' f* e* + 6p p c' + c* as by Par. 22.) 

(f.) Then 4, the third found figure of the Root, expounds e (Par. 23.) 
and since 23 expounds ap + ioip, and there is but one figure in e, so by 
Lem. 6.) (o p + 5) p + c or p p + e is expounded by 234. And since 
p' by Par. 24 = pp + c so p* is expounded by 234. And hence 234 is 
the' highest approximate Root of lAp’ + B | p* -f. C or P p‘ + C or P*, or 

106.671.800.758.593 thh three first periods of the given number. 


AS is easily tried, for 234‘ = 164,170,508,913,216, which is less, and 
236* = 168,425,239,515,625, which is greater than 166,571,800,758,593. 

«*. 1110016,134,619,913,216,the third Subtrahend,expounds 6p*p*e + 
15p*pV + iOpYc' + li^ye* + 6ppc» + c* by Par. 23.) 

d". Since by Par. 22) P p» + C = p' p' + R' p* + C so P p» + C 
— P^ 4^ = R' P* + C. Subtract from both sides of this equation thn 
third Subtrahend by Art. c"). And it becomes P p* + C — p* p' — 6p* 
p*c —15p* p* c‘ —20p’p'c’~15p*p*c'' —6ppc'—c* = R'p' + 
C — (6p> p> c + i5p« p* c* + 20p> p> «’ + I5p* p* c* + 6p p c’ + c*) 
= (P p" + C) — (p p + e)‘ = (by Par. 21.) P' — p'“ — R". Then since 
R' p* + C is expounded by 18,535,911,758,593, and 6p* p’ c -|- 15 p* p*c* 
4 20p’ p’ c’ + 15p* p' c* + 6 p pc’ 4 c“ is expounded by 16,1.34,619, 
913,216, so R'-p* 4 C — (6p* p» e 4 I5p* p * c* 4 20p>p’ e * 4 15 p’ p*c* 
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4 - 6 p ^ c’ + c‘) o.r P'—p" or R" is expounded by 18,535,911,758,593, 
— 16,134,619,913,216, or 2,401,291,845,377 the third Remainder. 

And by a continuation of analogous reasoning, it will be found that 
i is expounded by 5, the fourth found figure of the Root. 

6 P'S d + 15 p'< p* d» + 20 p" d’ + 15 p« d« + 6p' d* + 
d‘ is expounded by 2,116,025,521,169,640,025, the fourth 
Subtrahend. 

p' ^ 4> d or p" by 2,345, and that is the approximate sixth Root of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308, the four first periods of the giren 
number. 

P"—p"‘ is expounded by 285,206,324,208,246,683, the fourth 
Remainder or R"'. 

e is expounded by 6, the fifth found figure of the Root. 

6 p^’^’e + 15p'*fV -H 20 p^’fiV +15 p'Ve* + 6 + e» is 

expounded by 265,443,315,383,323,683.729,856, the fifth 
Subtrahend. 

p"p + e orp'" by 23,466, and that is the approximate sixth Root of 
166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,026, the five first periods of the 
given number. 

P«'_p««i8 expounded by 29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169, the fifth 
Remainder or R". 


X 
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/ is expouD4ed by 7, the sixth found figure of the Root. 


6 />'"> <li’ / + 15 f* f*/’ 4 20 f" eV’ + 15 f' p*/* + ® f f/’ 
+ /“ » expounded by 29,823,008,824,922,999,665,181,681,169, 
the sixth Subtrahend. 

f ^ / or f by 234,567, and that» the approximate sixth Reet of 

the given number, 166,571,800,758,593,887,308,206,025,335,490. 
That is — m 

F' is expounded by 987,654,321 the last Remainder, and aince 
by Par. 25). F’ = M so P" —p'" = R’ = M — m" = r of 
Par. 28.) 

And it is evident this reasoning may be continued to any number of 
periods 

(35.) I now proceed in order to— 

III. Exhibit this operation as directed by the Arabian Arithmeti¬ 
cians, and then explain its conformity to the original Demonstration. 
This operation occupies a much more extended space, and is delineated 
in the annexed Diagram.—(See Lithograpkized Figure.) 

(36.) The outlines which constitute the upper part of this Diagram, 
and are there called the Rank of the Number, and contain the same figures 
as in the European Operation of Par. 31), are technically called by the 
Arabian Arithmeticians Jii Shukloon Mimbureeoon, or Pulpit Dia¬ 
gram or Figure, from its fancied resemblance to the ascending steps which 
constitute a Mohammadan Pulpit. This term will perhaps sound oddly 
in European eats, but we shall be less inclined to deride the quaintuess of 
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the expreasion when we recollect how many of our own technical phrases, 
if literally translated would, to an Arab, appear equally worthy of ridi¬ 
cule. How would an Anatomist defend the Carpet of the Eye, the Boat 
and Moon bones of the AYrist, the greater and lesser Couriers of the 
Thigh, the Bedpost processes of the Scull, and the dancing Net of the 
Brain ; and innumerable other names equally fantastic. Nor is even the 
serere Science of which we are now treating, quite exempt from this cen¬ 
sure. What shall we say of the Forefingei* of a Power, or the Chain of a 
Root? 

(37.) Then divide the given number into Periods by dots, as directed 
in Par. 32 Art. a). Draw a Pulpit Diagram, ascending to the left hand, 
having as many steps as there are periods in the given number. From 
each step draw longitudinal lines down the page, so as to have in each 
step a place for each figure of the corresponding period, between the in¬ 
terstices of each two longitudinal lines. Write the figures of each period 
regularly in the highest part of each of these interstices, in the several 
corresponding steps, and immediately under the line which constitutes 
the upper boundary of the Pulpit. Produce these longitudinal lines as 
far as convenient. Then divide the whole figure thus constituted by cross 
lines into as many divisions, nearly equal, as there are units in the. Index 
of the Root to be extracted. 

(38.) That is in the present case, make a Pulpit Diagram of (I steps, 
divide the highest and left hand step by longitudinal lines into 3 intersti¬ 
tial spaces, in which write the 3 figures of the first period, as in Par. 31). 
Then divide each lower step into 6 interstitial spaces, in which write the 
figures of their corresponding periods. Divide the whole figure by cross 
lines into 6 divisions of nearly equal length. For distinction I have, in the 
example, made the cross lines, which are the boundaries of these divi¬ 
sions, double. Call the lowest of those divisions the Rank of the Latus, 
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or first Rank; the next upper division the Rank of the Square; the next 
the Rank of the Cube; the next the Rank of the Biquadrate; the next the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi; and the next, which constitutes the Pulpit 
Diagram, call the Rank of the Number. This I have divided from the 
other Ranks by a triple-cross line. Again, in reverse order, call the Rank 
of the Quadratus Cubi, also the last Rank or second Rank of the Num¬ 
ber ; and call the Rank of the Biquadrate, also the second last Rank or 
third Rank of the Number; and call the Rank of the Cube, also the third 
last Rank or fourth Rank of the Number; and call the Rank of the 
Square, also the fourth last Rank or fifth Rank of the Number; 

Before proceeding farther, two phrases are yet to be explained. 

(39.) When, in this operation, one number is said to be written oppo¬ 
site to another, it is hereby meant, that whatever be the distance between 
these two numbers, yet with respect to the interstices formed by the 
whole length of the longitudinal lines, the units of the one number are 
written in the same interstice as the units of the other, the tens of the 
one number in the same interstice as the tens of the other, the hundreds 
of the one number in the same interstice as the hundreds of the other, and 
BO on; all the higher corresponding degrees of the two numbers being 
respectively in the same interstice. 

Thus in the Rank of the Biquadrate, at the letter of reference xf, tne 
number 086,144,376 is written opposite the number 18,535,911,758,593, 
which is at the letter i' in the Rank of the number or Pulpit Diagram, 
for 6, the units of the first number is written in the same interstice of the 
longitudinal lines as 3, the units of the second; and the tens of both num¬ 
bers, viz. 7 and 9, are in the same interstice to the left of the units, and 
the hundreds of both numbers, vii. 5, and 5, are in the same interstice to 
the left of the tens, and so of the thousands 4 and 8, kif. 
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(40). When a number is said to be transferred any number of plsoes 
to the right hand, it is hereby meant that a copy of this number should 
be made immediately above itself with this condition, that counting from 
the units of the number said to be transferred as many interstices to the 
right hand as the number of places which it is said to be transferred, the 
units of the transferred number are to be written in the last or most right 
hand of these interstices, and the tens of the transferred number are to be 
written in the interstice immediately to the left hand of that last, and the 
hundreds in the interstice next to the left of the tens, and the thousands 
in the interstice next to that, and so on through all the degrees, so that 
each degree of the number in question should be copied as many interstices 
to the right hand, as the number of places which it is said to be transferred. 

Thus in the Bank of the Quadratus Cubi at the letters I and «, the num¬ 
ber 192 is transferred one place to the right hand, for the unit 2 is copied 
above it one interstice to the right hand of the original 2, the tens B m 
copied one interstice to the right hand of the original 9, and so of 1. 

And in the Rank of the Biquadrate at the letter and / the number 
4,197,615 is transferred 2 places to the right hand, for the unit 5 is copied 
above it two interstices to the right hand of the original 5, the -tens 1 is 
copied two interstices to the right hand of the original 1, the hundreds 
6 is copied two interstices to the right of the original 6, and so of 7, 9, 
1, and 4. 

And in the Rank of the Cube at the letter and i' the number 
256,258,080 is for similar reasons said to be transferred 3 places to the 
right hand, and so in the Rank of the Square at the letter ttf and 
821,340 is transferred 4 places, and in the Rank of the Latus at the 
letter w” and C 140,736 is transferred 5 places to the right hand. 


V 
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(41.) I now proceed with the Arabian Rule. 

Seek the greatest number with the following conditions— 

1. That if it be written at the bottom of the Rank of the Latus, that 
is completely at the bottom of the whole figure and opposite the first 
period, that is in the same interstice as 6 the units of 166 Par. 38.) 

2. And if it be multiplied into itself, and the product written in the 
Rank of the Square again opposite the first period. 

3. And if it be again multiplied in this product, and the second pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of Cube again opposite the first period. 

4 . And if it be again multiplied into this second product, and the 
third product written in the Rank of the Biquadrate again opposite the 
fint period. 

5. And if it be again multiplied into this third product, and the 
fourth product written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cnbi again opposite 
the fint period. 

6. And if it be again multiplied into this fourth product that the 
fifth product be not greater than the first period of the given number. 

Then 2 will be found the number answering these conditions, for 

0 . Write 2 in the bottom of the Rank of the Latus, as by Art. 1.) 

h. Multiply this 2 into itself, and write the product 4 in the Rank of 
the Square, as by Art. 2.) 
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e. Multiply the S again iate this 4 , uid inite the product 8 in the 
Rank of the Cube, as by Art. 3 ) 

d. Multiply the 2 again into this 8, and write the product 16 in the 
Rank of the Biquadrate, as by Art. 4.) 

e. Multiply the 2 again into this 16, and write the product 32 in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, as by Art. 5.) 

/. Multiply the 2 again into this 32, and the product is 64, which is 
less than 166, as by Art. 6.) 

And 2 is the highest number which will answer these conditions. 
For let 3 be substituted in these operations and they will successiTely 
become 3 X 3 = 9, 9 X 3 = 27, 27 x 3 = 81,81 X 3 = 243,243 X 3 = 729, 
which last product is greater than 166. 

g. Call this last product 64, which answers the condition, the first 
Subtrahend, write it opposite to and immediately under 166, the first 
period. 

A. Write the found figure 2 aibore 6, the units of the first period, 
and exterior to and immediately above the Pulpit, or as it may be called 
the Anabatbroidal Diagram. This is the first figure of the Root. 

I. Subtract the first Subtrahend from the first period, and 102 is 
the first Remaider. 


j. Write 102, the first Remainder, on a line with the figures of the 
second period in the next descending right hand step of the Pulpit Dia¬ 
gram, so as to form the numVwr 102,571,800. This is the first Resoivend 
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k. Add 2, the first found figure of the Root, to itself, and write the 
sum 4 in the Rank of the Latus opposite to and immediately above the 
2 formerly written there by Art. b). This 4 is now the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus. 

l. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 4, and write 
the product 8 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the 4 formerly written there by Art. e). 

m. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 8 and 4, and write 
the sum 12 opposite to and immediately above them. This 12 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

n. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 12, and 
write the product 24 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above the 8 formerly written there by Art. d). 

p. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 24 and 8, and write 
the sum 32 opposite to and immediately above them. This 32 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

q. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 32, and 
write the product 64 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the 16, formerly written there by Art. e.) 

r. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 64 and 16, and 
write the sum 80 opposite to and immediately above them. This 80 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

t. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root, into this 80, and 
write the product 160 in the Rank of the Quadratua Cubi opposite to and 
immediately above the 32 formerly written there by Art./j. 
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t. Add together in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi this 160 and 32, 
and write the sum 192 opposite to and immediately above them. 

M. Transfer this 192 one place to the right hand. This 192 so trans¬ 
ferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

V. Add 2, the first found figure of the Root to 4, the upper number 
in the Rank of the Latus by Art. k, and write the sum 6 opposite to and 
immediately above it. This 6 is now the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 

to. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 6, and write 
the product 12 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immt liately 
above 12, the upper number in that Rank by Art. m. 

X. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 12 and 12, and 
write the sum 24 opposite to and immediately above them. This 24 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

y. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 24, and write 
the product 48 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
32, the upper number in that Rank by Art. p. 

z. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 48 and 32, and write 
the Sum 80 opposite to and immediately above them. This 80 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

«. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 80, and write 
the product 160 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediate¬ 
ly above 80, the upper number in that Rank by Art. r. 

z 
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Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 160 and 80, and 
write the sum 240 opposite to and immediately above them. 

<y. Transfer this 240 to the right hand 2 places. This 240 so trans¬ 
ferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


Add 2, the first found figure of the Root to 6, the upper number in 
theRankoftheLatusbyArt. r, and write the sum 8 opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above it. This 8 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

«. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 8, and write 
the product 16 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above 24, the upper number in that Rank by Art. x. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this 16 and 24, and write 
the sum 40 opposite to and immediately above them. This 40 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

I). Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 40, and write 
the product 80 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above 80, the upper number in that Rank by Art z. 

6. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 80 and 80, and write 
the sum 160 opposite to and immediately above tliem. 

I. Transfer this 160 to the right hand 3 places. This 160 so trans¬ 
ferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 


*. Add 2, the first found figure of the Root to 8, the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus by Art. i) and write the sum 10 opposite to and 
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immediately above it. This 10 is now the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 

X. Multiply 2, the first found figure of the Root into this 10, and 
write the product 20 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 40, the upper number in that Rank 

ju. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 20 and 40, and write 
the sum 60 opposite to and immediately above them. 

►. Transfer this 60 to the right hand 4 places. This 60 so transfer¬ 
red is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 


£. Add 2, the first found figure of the Root to 10, the upper number 
in the Rank of the Latus Art. «) and write the sum 12 opposite to and 
immediately above the 10. 

r. Transfer this 12 to the right hand 5 places. This 12 so transfer¬ 
red is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 


Then seek the greatest number with the following condition— 

1. That if this sought number be written in the interstice to the 
right hand of 12, the upper number by Art. w in the Rank of Uie Latus. 

2. And this sought number be multiplied into the whole figures now 
uppermost in the Rank of the Latus, and the product written in the Rank 
of the Square opposite 671,800, the second period of the given number, 
which stands in the Rank of the number or Pulpit Diagram, and imme¬ 
diately above 60, the upper number by Art.»in that Rank. 
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3. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

4. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Cube opposite to 571,800, the second period 
as before, and immediately above 100 , the upper number by Art. in that 
Rank. 

5. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

0 . And the sought number be multiplied into this sum and the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Biquadratc opposite to 571,800, the second 
period as before, and immediately above 240, the upper number by Art. 7 ) 
in that Rank. 

7. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

8 . And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the pro¬ 
duct be written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to 571,800, 
the second period as before, and immediately above 102 , the upper num¬ 
ber by Art. u in that Rank. 

0 . And the figures of this product and that upper number be in thus 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 
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10. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, this pro¬ 
duct should not be greater than 102,571,800, the first Resolvend by Art.y. 

Then 3 will be found the number answering these conditions. For— 

g. Write 3 in the interstice to the right hand of 12, the upper num¬ 
ber by Art. t) in the Rank of the Latus, and it becomes 123, and is now 
the upper number in that Rank. 

(r. Multiply the found 3 into this 123, and write the product 369 in 
the Rank of the Square opposite to 571,800, the second period, and imme¬ 
diately above 60, the upper number by Art.») in thdt Rank. 

r. Add the figures in this situation, 369 

60 

and it becomes 6,369. Write this sum opposite to 
and immediately above 369, and this 6,369 is now the upper number in 
the Rank of the Square. 

V. Multiply this found 3 into this 6,369, and write the product 19,107 
in the Rank of the Cube opposite to 571,800, the second period, and 
immediately above 160, the upper number by Art. i) in that Rank. 

Add the figures in this situation, 19,107 

160 

and it becomes 179,107. Write this sum op¬ 
posite to and immediately above 19,107, and this 179,107 is now the upper 
number in the Rank of the Cube. 

X- Multiply the found 3 into 179,107, and write the product 537,321 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 571,800, the second period, and 
immediately above 240, the upper number by Art. 7 in that Rank. 

A 1 
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■sp. Add the figures in tiis situation, 537,321 

240 

and it becomes 2,837,321. Write this sum op¬ 
posite to and immediately above 537,321, and this 2,037,321 is now the 
upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

u. Multiply this found 3 into this 2,937,321, and write the product 
8,811,903 in the Rank of the Quadratus Gobi opposite to 571,800, the 
second period, and immediately above 192, the upper number by Art. u in 
that Rank. 

1. Add the figures in this situation, 8,811,903 

192 


And it becomes .. 28,011,963. Write this sum opposite 
to and immediately above 8,811,903. and this 28,011,963 is now the upper 
number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

M. Multiply this found 3 into this 28,011,963, and the product is 
84,035,889, which is less than 102,571,800, the first Resol vend by Art._;. 

And 3 is the highest number which will answer these conditions. 
For let 4 be substituted in these operations, they will successively become— 


The number in j.124. The product in <r .. 124 x 4 sr 496 



496 

6,496 


00 

4 

The sum in r. 


. 25,984 


25,984 

185,984 


100 

4 
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The sum in . 185,984. The product in % 

743,936 
240 

The sum ini// . 3,143,936. The product in u .. 12,575,744 

12,575,744 
192 

The sum in I . 31,775,744. The product in <_* 

which last product is greater than 102,571,600. 

Uf>. Write the found figure 3, which answers the conditions above 0, 
the units of the second period 571,800, and exterior to and immediately 
above the Pulpit Diagram. This is the second found figure of the Root 

UL>. Call this last product 84,035,889, which answers the conditions 
the second Subtrahend, write it opposite to and immediately under 
102,571,800, the first Resolvend. 

<A>. Subtract 84,035,889, the second Subtrahend, from 102,571,800, 
the first Resolvend, and 18,535,911 is the second Remainder. 

f. Write 18,535,911, the second Remainder, on a line with the figures 
of the third Period in the next descending right hand step of the Pulpit 
Diagram, so as to form the number 18,535,911,758,593. This is the 
second Resolvend. 

V. Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 123, the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus by Art. f), and write the sum 126 id the 


31,775,744 

4 

.. 127,102,976 


. 743,936 

3,143,936 

4 
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Bank of the Lotus, opposite to and immediately above it. This 126 is now 
the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

F. Multiply 3. the second found figure of the Root, into this 126, and 
write the product 378 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 6,369, the upper number in that Rank by Art. t). 

m'. Add together in the Rank of the Square this 378 and 6,309, and 
write the sum 6,747 opposite to and immediately above them. This 6,747 
is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

n'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 6,747, 
and write the product 20,241 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and 
immediately above 179,107, the upper number in the Rank by Art. f. 

pf. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 20,241 and 179,107, 
and write the sum 199,348 opposite to and immediately above them. This 
199,348 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

9 '. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 199,348, 
and write the product 598,044 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 
and immediately above 2,937,321, the upper number in that Rank 
by Art. 

r'. Add together in the Rank bf the Biquadrate this 598,044 and 
2,937,321, and write the sum 3,535,.305 opposite to and immediately above 
them. This 3,535,365 is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate. 

y. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root into this 3,535,.365, 
and write the product 10,006,095 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, 
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opposite to and immediately above 28,011,963, the upper number in that 
Rank by Art. 1. 

l'. Add together in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi this 10,606,095 
and 28,011,.963, and write the sum 38,618,058 opposite to and immediately 
above them. 

Transfer this 38,618,058 to the right hand one place. And this 
38,618,058 so transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi. 


t/. Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 126, the upper 
number iii the row of the Lotus by Art. and write the sum 129 opposite 
to and immediately above it. This 129 is now the upper number in the 
Rank of the Lotus. 

«•'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of tlie Root, into this 129, 
and write the product 387 in the Rank of tiio .Square opposite to and im¬ 
mediately above 6,747, the upper number in that Rank by Art. >«'. 

a'. Add together in the Rank of the Square tliis 387 and 6,^47, and 
write thesum 7,134 opposite to and immediately above them. This 7,134 
is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

y. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into 7,134, and 
write the product 21,462in the Rank of the Cube opposite to immediately 
above 199,348, the upper number in that Rank by Art. p'. 

Add together in the Rank of the Cube this 21,402 and 199,348, 
and write the sum 220,750 opposite to and immediately above them. 
Thb 220,750 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

u 1 
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a'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 220,750, 
and write the product 662,250 in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 
and immediately above 3,535,365, the upper number in that Rank by 
Alt. 


/3'. Add "together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this 662,250 and 
3,535,365, and write the sum 4,197,615 opposite to and immediately above 
them. 

/. Transfer this 4,197,615 to the right hand two places. This 4,197,615 
so transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


3'. Aau 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 129, the upper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Latus by Art. and write the sum 132 opposite 
to and immediately above it. This 132 is now the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus. 

I*. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 132, and 
write the product 396 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 7,134, the upper number in that Rank by Art. x'. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this 396 and 7,134, and 
write the sum 7,,530 opposite to and immediately above them. This 
7,530 is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

s' . Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 7,530, and 
write the product 22,590 in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 220,750, the upper number in that Rank by Art. z'. 
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f. Add together in the Rank of the Cube thia 22,590 and 220,750, 
and write the sum 243,340 opposite to and immediately above them. 

(. Transfer this 243,340 to the right hand three places. This 243,340 
so transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 


Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 132, the upper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Latus by Art. P,) and write the sum 135 opposite 
to and immediately above it. This 135 is how the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus. 

X'. Multiply 3, the second found figure of the Root, into this 135, and 
write the product 405 in the Rank of the Square opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above 7,530, the upper number in that Rank by Art. i'.) 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this 405 and 7,530, and 
write the sum 7,935 opposite to and immediately above them. 

/. Transfer this 7,935 to the right hand four places. This ,7,035 so 
transferred, is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 


S'. Add 3, the second found figure of the Root, to 135, theupper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Latus by Art. «',) and write the sum 138 opposite to 
and immediately above the 135. 

f'. Transfer this 138 to the right hand five places. This 138 so trans¬ 
ferred, is now the upper number in the the Rank of the Latus. 


Then seek the greatest number with the following conditions— 

1'. That if this sought number be written in the interstice to the right 
hand of 138, the upper number by Art. {in the Rank of the Latus. 
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S'. And the sought number be multiplied into the whole figures now 
uppermost in the Rank o'f the Latns, and the product written in the Rank 
of the Square opposite 758,593. the third period of the given number, 
which stands in the Rank of the nnmber, or Pulpit Diagram, and imme¬ 
diately above 7,935, the upper number by Art. / in that Rank. 

3'. And the figures of this product, and that upper number be in 
this situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the product. 

4'. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Cube opposite to 758,593, the third period 
as before and immediately above 243,340, the upper number by Art. /in 
that Rank. 

5f . And the figures of this product, and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

6f. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to 758,593, the third 
period as before and immediately above 4,197,615, the upper number by 
Art. y',) in that Rank. 

7'. And the figures of this product, and tliat number be in this situa¬ 
tion added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

S'. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the 
product written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to 758,59.1, 
the third period as before and immediately above 38,618,058, the upper 
number by Art. s',) in that Rank. 
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O'. And the figures of the product, and that apper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

KV. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, the product 
should not be greater than 18,535,911,758,(>93, the second Uesolvend by 
Art./. 

Then 4 will be found the number answering these conditions, for— 

l'. Write 4 in the interstice to the right hand of 138, the upper 
number by Art. r') in the Rank of the Latus, and it becomes 1,384, and is 
now the upper number in that Rank. 

Multiply the found 4 into this 1,384, and write the product 5,538 
in the Rank of the Square opposite to 758,593, ttie third period, and 
immediately above 7,935, the upper number by Art. J in that Rank. 

y. Add the figures in this situation, 5,536 

7935 

And it becomes .... 799,036. Write this sum opposite 
to and immediately above 5.536, and this 799,036 is now the upper number 
in the Rank of the Square. 

i/. Multiply this found 4 into this 799,036, and write the product 
3,196,144 in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to 758,593, the third period, 
and immediately above 243,340, the upper number by Art. / in that Bank. 

f'. Add the figures in this situation, 3,196,144 

243,340 

And it becomes ... 246,536,144. Write this sum 
opposite to and immediately above 3,196,144, and this 246,536,144 is now 
the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

c 1 
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Multiply this found 4 into this 246,536,144, and write the pro¬ 
duct 966,144,576 in the Rank of the Biquadrate, opposite to 758,593, the 
third period, and immediately above 4,197,615, the upper number by Art. / 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

■4/. Add the figures in this situation, 986,144,576 

41,976,15 

And it becomes .. 42,962,294,576. Write this sum 
opposite to and immediately above 986,144,576, and this 42,962,294,576 is 
now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

t/. Multiply this found 4 into this 42,962,294,576, and write the pro¬ 
duct 171,849,178,304 in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, opposite to 
758,593. the third period, and immediately above 38,618,058, the upper 
number by An. a' in that Rank. 

!'• Add the figures in this situation, 171,849,178,304 

3,861,805,8 

And it becomes .. 4,033,654,978,304. Write this sum 
opposite to 758,593, the third period, and immediately above 171,849,178,304, 
and this 4,033,654,978,304 is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadrates Cubi. 

V'- Multiply this found 4 into this 4,033,654,978,304, and the pro¬ 
duct is 16,134,619,913,216, which is less than48,535,911,758,593. the second 
Resolvendby Art./. 

And 4 is the highest number which will answer these conditions. 

For let 5 be substituted in these operations, and they will be 
come— 
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The number in f'. 1,385. The product in*'.. 1,385 X 5 = 6,925 

800,425 
5 


The sum in r'. 800,425. The product in i/. 4,002,125 

4,002,125 247,342,125 

243,340 5 


The sum in ^ . 247,342,125. The product in x'.... 1,236,710,625 

43,212,860,625 
5 


The sum ia - 43,212,860,625. The product in */ .. 216,064,303,125 

216,064,303,125 
3,861,805,8 


The sum in 1' .. 4,077,870, ia3,125. The product in c/.. 20,389,350,515,625 
which last product is greater than 18,535,911,758,593. 


4,077,870,103,125 

5 


1,236,710,625 

41,976,15 


6,925 

793,5 


Write the found figure 4, which answers the conditions above 
4, the units of the third period 758,593, and exterior to and immediately 
above the Pulpit Diagram. This is the third found figure of the Root. 

«w'. Call this last product 16,134,619,913,216, which answers the 
conditions the third Subtrahend, and write it opposite to and immediately 
under 18,535,911,758,593. the second Resolvend. 
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c/. Subtract 16,134,619,913,216, the third Subtrahend, from 
18,333,911,758,593, the second Resolvend, and 2,401,291,845,.377 is the 
third Remainder. 


And proceed analogously through all the following Periods of the 
given number: 


Thus— 

j’. Write the last Resolvend on a line with the figures of the next 
Period in the next descending right hand step of the Pulpit Diagram. 
These whole figures are the next Resolvend. 

V. Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Lotus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Lr^tus. 

V. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

w*. Add together in the Rank of the Square this produet and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and write 
the product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 
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f’. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

/y". Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Biqnadrate opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the upper number in that Rank. 

r^. Add together in the Rank of the Diqiiadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. Tltis sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biqua¬ 
drate. 


Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to and 
immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

f. Add together in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi this product 
and that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above them. 

n'. Transfer this last sum to the right hand one place. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi. 


if. Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Lotus. 
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u)'. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

le'. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This stun is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

y'. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

z'. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

tt''. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and write 
the product in the R,ank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

/a". Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. 

/. Transfer this last sum to the right hand two places. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 


✓. Add the Isist found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 
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f. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into tnis sum and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

5''. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

tf. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum and write 
the product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 

6^. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 

f'. Transfer this last sum to the right hand three places. This sum 
so transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 


if. Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

X*. Multiply the last found figure of the Root into this sum, and 
write the product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

fi.'*'. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above them. 
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Transfer this last sura to the right hand 4 places. This sum so 
transferred is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 


f. Add the last found figure of the Root to the upper number in 
the Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above it. 

Transfer this sum to the right hand 6 places. This sum so, 
transferred is now the upi)cr number in the Rank of the Latus. 


Tlicn seek the greatest number with the following (onditions: 

f". That if this sought number be written in the interstke to the 
right hand of the upper number in the Rank ol the Latus. 

And this sought number be luulliplicd into the whole figures now 
uppermost in the Rank of the Latus, and the product written in the Rank 
of the Squiire opposite to the next period of the given number, which 
stands in the Rank of the uundter, or Pulpit Diagram, and immediately 
above the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

t''. And the figures of (his product and that upper number be in 
this situation added together, and the sum written opposite to ;ind imme¬ 
diately above the product. 

u". And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and the 
product written in the Rank of the Cube o|)positc to the next period 
and iinmediati jy above the upper number in that Rank. 
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p'. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme 
diately above the product. 

xf. And the sought number be multiplied into this snm, and the 
product written in the Rauk of the Bitiuadrate opposite to the next 
period and immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

4''. And the figures of this product and that upper number be in 
this situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and imme¬ 
diately above the product. 

a". And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, and tlie 
product written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to the next 
period and immediately above the upper number in that Rank. 

And the figures of this product and that upper number be in this 
situation added together, and the sum written opposite to and immediately 
above the product. 

i-r'. And the sought number be multiplied into this sum, then the 
product shall not be greater than tlic last Rcsolvend. 

<->"• Then write the found number which answers these conditions 
above the units of the next period, and exterior to and immediately above 
the Pulpit Diagram. This is the next found figure of the Root. 

<zy. Call the last product which answers these conditions the 
next Subtrahend, write it opposite to and immediately imder the last 
Resolvend. 

i: 1 
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isy. Subtract this last found Subtrahend from the last Resolvend’ 
and the result is the next Remainder. 

And by this circle of operation there will successively be found— 
-For the 4th period- 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi = 4,209,500,228,544. 

/. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Biquadrate 
= 44,973,293,040. 

/. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 
= 256,258,080. 

/. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square =821,340. 

7 ''’. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus = 1,404. 

1 ^. The sought number or fourth figure of the Root = 5. 

CJ". The fourth Subtrahend = 2,116,025,521,169,640,625. 

O". The fourth Remainder = 285,266,324,208,240,083. 
-For the 5th period- - —.—.- 

a'". The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi = 425,466,612,025,293,750. 
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</». The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Biquadrate 
= 453,589,139,259,375. 

i". The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 
= 257,904,272,500. 


The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 
= 02,485,375. 

t"'. The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus = 14,070. 

The sought number or fifth figure of the Root = 6. 

CJ"'. The fifth Subtraliend = 255,443,315,383,323,083,729,850. 

cj". The fifth Remainder = 29,823,008,024,922,999,560,109. 

-For the 0th and last Period- 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Qiiadratus 
Cubi = 42,001,119,820,029,578,182,656. 

y". The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Biquadrate 
= 4,.540,535,451,486,781,440. 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Cube 
=: 258,102, 288,050.320. 

The upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 
=. 8,252,759,040. 
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s' . neitppernuint)ertr8nBferredmtheRaBkoftheLataB=;140,736. 

The sought number or sixth figure of the Root = 7. 

CJ'V Thesixth Subtrahend =29,823,008,824,922,99»,665,181,081,IflS. 
li)'*. The sixth and last Remainder = 987,054,321. 


Hence then the integral approximate Root of the given number is 
2.34,507, and the last Remainder 987,054,321 is the Numerator of a Frac¬ 
tion, which is to be added to the integral Root, so as to afford a nearer 
approximate to truth. And the Denominator of thi Fraction is found 
by the following process— 

t. Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus, and write tlie sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 
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0 . Add together in the Ka ik of the Cube this produet and that 
upper number, and write the sura opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

o. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of (he Biquadrate opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

j. Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write tlie sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

J. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi opposite to and immediately 
above the upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Quadra us Cubi this product 
and tliat upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately 
above them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi. 

And these operations are analogous to those from k* to t’. 


Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the l^atus. 

yo. Multijily the last figure of tin; Root into this s iiu, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 
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Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

k. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the.Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 

k. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into this sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Biquadrate opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 

Add together in the Rank of the Biquadrate this product and 
that upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

And these operations are analogous to those from e" to |3". 


toj. Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
it. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

j. Multiply the last figure of the Root into this svim, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Square opposite to and immediately above 
the upper number in that Rank. 
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kJ. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately abore them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Multiply the last figure of the Root into the sum, and write the 
product in the Rank of the Cube opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 

J. Add together in the Rank of the Cube this product and that 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above 
them. This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

And these operations are analogous to those from i". to f. 


f. Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

y. Multiply the last figure of the Rank into this sum, and write the 
product in the Hank of the Square opposite to and immediately above the 
upper number in that Rank. 

j. Add together in the Rank of the Square this product and thSt 
upper number, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above them. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

And these operations are analogous to those from *" to /*". 


*. Add the last figure of the Root to the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus, and write the sum opposite to and immediately above it. 
This sum is now the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 
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And this operation is analogous to that of 

Then add together the upper numbers in each Rank as found 
by Arts, tr J J * additional Unit. The sum of all these will 

be the Denominator of the Fraction, to be added to the integral Root as 
required. 

And performing these operations in this examp'c with the last figure 
of the Root 7, the Result will be as follows : 

The upper number in the Rank of the 

4,260,747.0!)4,}«m,.T‘14,(507,381,.085,<>42. Quadratus Cubi. 

4r>, 410, 774,hO.'i,,>52,940,170,815. Biqnadrate, 

250,125,.396,471,245,2CO. Cube. 

825,.‘J25,102,335. Square. 

1,407,402, Latus. 

1 . The additional Unit. 

4,20O,79.3,lO5,941,3Oe,.382,119,977,455. The sum or Denominator. 

Hence, then, finally, the approximate 6th Root of the given number. 

160,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025,335,490 
is the mixed number. 

987,654,321 

234,,507 —-- 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455 

And this concludes the operation according to the Arabian method. 

(42). I now proceed to show the conformity of the above operation 
withthedemonBtrBtionofPar.il), et seq. and for this purpose must 
premise the following Lemmas. 
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Lemma 7. If two rows of figures be written mutually parallel, but 
so that the units of the first row bo opposite the s'* place of the second, 
the tens of the first opposite to place n + I of the second, the hundreds of 
the first opposite to place n + 2 of the second, &c. and the rows be in this 
situation added by the common Rule of Addition, this is equivalent to 
the first row having added (the second row) x (10^). 

Thus if there be written for the first row, 56,789. 

for the second row, 123. 

58,019. 


Then since 3, the units place of 123 is written opposite the tens or 
2d place of 56,789, and since 2 — 1 = 1, so this is equrvalent to 56,789 -f. 
123 X 10' = 56, 789 + 1,230. 

Similarly if there be written 56,789. 

123. 


69,089. 


Then since the 3 is here written opposite the hundreds, or 3d place 
of 56,789, and since 3 — 1 = 2, so this is equivalent to 56,789 + 123 x 
10* = 56,789 + 12,300. 

Similarly if there be written 56,789. 

123. 


179,789 


This is equivalent to 56,789 4- 123,000. 
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No demonstration is required here. 

43.) The division oi the given number into periods written in the 
Pulpit Diagram, by Par. 37 and 38), is evidently the same as in the 
European Rule, Par. 32) and is therefore explained in Par. 34). Then 

Since 166 the first period = A so as in Par. 34 Art. b.) its nearest 
approximate 6th Root which is 2, is = a. 

a. Then 2 = a is the number written in the Rank of the Latus. 

b. Then 2x2=:4=axo=:a* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Square. 

e. Then 4x2 = 8 = a’xa = o’ is the number written in the 
Rank of the Cube. 

d. Then 8 X 2 = 16 = a’ X a o* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Biqnadrate. 


e. Then 16 x 2 =: 32 = o* x a =: o‘ is the number written in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi 

/. Then 32 X 2 = 64 =: o’ X o = a* is the number written in the 
Rank of the Number or Pulpit Diagram, and is the first subtrahend, 
agreeing with the first subtrahend of the European method. Par. 34 Art. c.) 

g. h. i. Then 166 — 64 =; 102 s: A — o’ and is the first Remainder 
which agrees with the first Remainder of the European method. Par. 34 
Art. d) and is therefore = R. (Par. 18.) 


J- Since by Par. 34 Art. e.) 102,571,800 = R^' + B, hence the first 
Resolvend qf the European and Arabian methods agree. 
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k. Then by Art. a.) since 2 z:aso 24-2 = 4=:a.|-a=;2a, and 
is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

l. Then 4x2=:8 = 2ox«=:2o*, and is the product written in 
the Rank of the Square. 

m. By Art. b.) since 4 = o* so 8 -f 4 = 12 = 2 o* + o* = 3 o*, and 
is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

». Then 12 X 2 = 24 = 3 o* X a = 3a^ and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Cube. 

p. By Art. c.) since 8 = o’ so 24 + 8 = .32 = 3o’ -f- o’ = 4 o’, and 
is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

q. Then 32 X 2 = 64 = 4 o’ X o = 4 o«, and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

r. By Art. d.) since 16 =: o* so 64 + 16 =: 80 = 4 o* + o* = 5 a*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the.Biquadrate. 

i. Then 80 X 2 = 160 = 6 a« X o = 5 o’, and is the product writ¬ 
ten in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

t. By Art e.) since 32 = o* so 160 -J- 32 =: 192 = 5 o’ -|- o’ = 6 o’, 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

u. By the transference of 192, ite units are put under the 6th place 
of the second period, and hence 6 o’ thus transferred, is the upper num¬ 
ber in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 


V. Then by Art. A.) since 4=:2aso2-|-4=:6=:o-l-2o_3«, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 
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10 . Then 6x2=:12=:3aXa = 3ii^, and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Square. 

X. ■ By Art. m.) since 12 = .3 a* so 12 -f-12 = 24 =: 3 a' + 3 o* = 6 o*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

y. Then 24 X 2 = 48 = 8 X o = 6 a*, and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Cube. 

2 ^ By Art.p.) since 32 = 4 o’ so 48 + 32 = 80 = 6o* + 40* = 10 o*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

«. Then 80 X 2 = 160 = 10 o’ X o = 10 o*. and is the product writ¬ 
ten in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

|8. By Art. r.) since 80 = 5 o* so 160 -f- 80 = 240 = 10 o* -f 5 o* = 
15 o*. and is the sum written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

y. By the transference of 240, its units are pot under the 5lh place 
of the second period, and hence 15 a* thus transferred, is the upper number 
in Rank of the Biquadrate. 


i. Then by Art. v.) since G = 3aso2 + 6 = 8= a-}-3a = 4a, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

f.' Then 8x2 = 16 = 4aXa = 4a*, and is the product written in 
the Rank of the Square. 

5 . By Art.«.) since 24 = 6 a* so 16 -(-24 = 40 = 6 o* -J-4 o* = 10 a*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

a- Then 40 x 2 = 80 = 10 a* X a = 10 a’, and is the product writ¬ 
ten in the Rank of the Cube. 
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e. By Art. 2 .) since 80 = 10 o’ so 80 4 - 00 = IfiO — 10 o’ -f- 10 
— 20 o’, and is the sum written in the Rank of the Cube. 

I. By the transference of 160, its units are put under the 4th place of 
the second period, and hence 20 o’ thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Cube. 


*. Then by Art. 3 ) since 0r:4a8o2 + 8=10=a + 4a=5a, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Latus. 

x. Then 10 x 2 = 20 = 5 o x o = 5 o', and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Square. 

f*. By Art. ^.) since 40= 10 o'so 20 -f- 40 = 60 = 5o* -|- lOo' = 15 a*, 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Square. 

r. By the transference of 60, its units are put under the 3d place of 
the second period, and hence 15 o’ thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Square. 


£. Then by .Art. X.) since 10 = 6 O8o2 + 10 = 12 = o 4 - 5a = 6 a, 
and is the sum written in the Rank of the Latus. 

T. By the transference of 12, its units are put under the second place 
of the second period, and hence 6 a thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Latus. 


1. Then if there be a Digit annexed to the right hand of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus, since by Art. *■) this upper number 

H 1 
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= 6 a, so with the annexed Digit the whole figures will, by Lem. 6, become 
= 6 a f + that Digit. 

2. Then if that Digit be multiplied into these figures, the product 
will become 6a p X that Digit + that Digit.j• Then if this product be 
written in the Rank of the Square opposite to the second period, then 
since by the transference of Art.». the units of the upper number in tlie 
Rank of the Square, are put under the .3d place of the second period, so 
they are also put under the third place of this product. 

3. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together since by Art. y) that upper number = 15 a*, so by Lem. 7, 
the sum = 6a p X that Digit + that Digit]* q- 15 a" X p* =: 15 a" p* + 
6a^ X thatDigit q-thatDigiij*. 

4. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will 
become 15a* ?* X that Digit q- Oaf X that Digit I* q- that Digit)’. Then 
if this product be written in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to the second 
period, then since by the transference of Art. r, the units of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Cube, are put under the 4th place of the second 
period, so they are also put under the 4th place of this product. 

5. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together since by Art. i, that upper number = 20 a’ so by Lem. 7, the 
sum = 15 a‘p° X that Digit q- 6 a ^ X tliat Digit j’ q- that Digit j’ q- 20o’ 
X p‘ s: 20o’f’ q- I5a-p"x thatDigit q- Gap X thatDigilj’ q- that Digit]’ 

6. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will be¬ 
come 20 a’ p‘ X that Digit -f- 15 a' p' X that Digit] ' +6ap X that Digit] ’ 
-I- that Digit.] * Then if this product be written in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate, opposite to the second Period, then since by the transference 
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of Art. y, the units of the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate, 
are put under the .5th place of the second i)eriod, so tliey are also put 
under the t>th place of this product. 

7. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation ad¬ 
ded together since by Art. y) that upper number =: 1-5 a* so by Lem. 7, the 
sum = 20 n’ X that Digit -|- ^C,^rfr X that Digit |' -p Oapx tliatDigit| ’ 

lliulDfgil|* -f 1.5a* X ^* = -f. 20 lO X thatDigit -f l.5rt' 

X that Digit I ’ -f. 0 a f X that Digit [ ’ -f- that Digit | *. 

8. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will be¬ 
come 15 a* X thatDigit -f- 20a’ X that Digit | 1.5 a'f" x uialDigit | ’ 

+ (ia<( X that Digit I* -f- that Digit Then if this product be written in 
the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi, opposite to the second period, tiien since 
by the transference of Art. «, the units of the upper number in the Rank 
of the Quadratus Cubi are put under the 0th place of the second iieriod, 
80 they arc also put under the 0th place of this product. 

9. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together since by Art. u) that upper number = 0 a*, so by Lem. 7, 
the sum = 15 a* p* X that Digit -p 20 a’ X thalDigil|’ -p 15 «* p‘ 
X thalDigTil’-p Oaf X thatDigitl* -p inat i)igii|’ -p 0 a’ x f* = 0 a’ f’ 
+ 15a* f* X that Digit -p 20 a’ f’ X that Digit]’ -p 15 a‘ f' xThat Digit]’ 
-p 6 a f X that Digit]* -p that Digiil’. 

10. Then ifthat Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will Iie- 
comeOa’f* X thatDigit -p 15a*f* x that Digit |* -p 20a’ f’ x that Digit ]' 
-p 15 a’ f' X that Digit ] * -P- 6 a f x that Digit j • + that DigiF] *, which is 
required to be not greater thrnR f" -p B by Art.j). Now this is evidently 
the same as the expression of Par. 20). 6 a’ f* 6 -p 15 a* f* 4’ -p 20 o’ f’ 4’ 
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+ 15 fi- + 0 a h' + h‘- having that Digit substituted for b. And 
since (i o' i + 15 n‘ f' li- 20 a' p' + 15 o'- p- i* '-I- dap + //, must 
also be not greater than It p‘ + B, and since this b must be a Digit so it 
is evident tliat the present operation from Art. 1 to 10 ) is equivalent to 
seeking the b of Par. 20). and since 3 by Art. g et seq.) is tlie found Digit, 
so 3 also expounds the b of Par. 20) and then 

0 . Since by Art. t) 12 = (i a, and since 3 t'ontains one figure, so 
123 = 0 a ^ -f 5 by Lem. (>,) and is tlie upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 


n. Then 12.3 X 3 30!) =: (0 a p q. i) x 6 = 0 o ^ 6 + b‘, and is 

the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

r. Tlien since by Art. r) 60 = 15 a-', with its units put under the 
3d place of 360, so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation = 360 + 60 X 10' 
= 300 + 6,000 = 0,360 = (Oapfr + A) + \^iaf = \bap- + 6a»)A + A', 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

0 . Then 0,360 X 3 = 1.0,107 = ( 1 5 a'-' f 6 a + A') x A = 15 o' p’ A 
iiapb- A', and is the prodnet written in the Rank of the Cube. 

p. Then since by Art. i) 160 = 20 o', with its units put under the 
4th place of 19,107, so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation = 19,107 
+ 160 X 10" = 19,107 + 100,000 = 179,107 = (15a“ A + 6 a ^ A' + A‘) 
d- 20 o’ X = 20 o' p' a‘ f b -f- 0 a p b" -p A’, and is the upper 
number in tiie Rank of the Cube. 

X- Then 179,107 x 3 = 537,321 = (20 o’ p’ + 15 o' p' A + 6 a f A' + A*) 
X A = 20 o' p' A -p 15 a' p' A' -p 6 o p A' + A‘, and is the product written 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate 
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yj/. Then since by Art. y) 240 = 15 a*, with its unit put under the 
5th place of 507,321 so by Lem. 7,) their sum in this situation = 537,321 
+ 240 X 10‘ = 537,321 + 2,400,000 = 2,937,.321 = (20 p'6 + 15 a“ p‘ b'‘ 
+ 6apl^ + h*) -f- 15 a* X f= 15 a* p* -j- 20 a' p’ I 4- 15 o" p" b" 4- 
4 - b', and is the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

«. Then 2,937,321 X 3 = 8,811.963 =z(15a‘^‘+ 20<i’f’5 + 15a'5* 
4 6 o f i’ + ft*) X . = 15 a* ft 4 20 a’ p’ ft' 4 I** f' ft' 4 6 o p ft' 
4 ft’, and is the product written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

1. Then since by Art. it). 192 =: 6 a*, with its units put under the 6 th 
place of 8,811,963, so by Lem. 7), their sum in this situation = 8,811,963 
4192 X 10'= 8,811,963 4 19,200,000 = 28,011,963 =(I5oV‘ft 420 a'f'ft* 
4 15 a' ft’ 4 6 o f ft* 4 ft') 4 6 a' X = 6 a' p’ 4 15 a* f* ft 4 20 a’ ft' 

4 15 o' ft’ 4 6 a ft* 4 

<-j. Then 28,01t,.963 X 3 = 84,035,889 = (6 a' f’ 4 15 o* p' ft 

4 20 a’ f’ ft', 4 15 o' p' ft’ 4 0 o p ft* 4 ^*) X ^ = o' p' ft 4 15 o* p* 6* 

4 20 o’ p’ ft’ 4 15 o* p’ ft* 4 6 o p ft’ 4 ft‘, and is leas than 102,571,800, 
or R p* 4 B by Art.^'. 

t-> Then since 3 is the greatest number which answers this condi¬ 
tion, so 3 is the second figure of the Root, and agrees witli the second 
figure of the Root found by the European method in Par. .34, Art. ft'). 

And 84,035,889 expounds the second Subtrahend, which agrees 
with the second Subtrahend found by the European method in Par. 34, 
Art. s'. 


O And since by Art.j) 102,571,800 = R p* 4 B, so 102,571,800 — 
84,035,889 = 18,535,911 = R p* 4 B — (6 o’ p’ ft 4 15 o* p* ft* 4 20 o’ 
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+ I5a‘ p‘ i* -f- 6a fb’ + d”) and is the second Remainder, which 
therefore agrees with the second Remainder found by the European 
method in Par. 34, Art. d', and is therefore = R' (Par. 21 ). 


j'. Then as in Par. 34 Art. e') 18,535,911,738,593 expounds R' 

^ C, and hence the second ResoWend of the European and Arabian 
methods agree. 

k'. Then by Art. 5 ). Since 123 —8o3 + 123 = 126 z: b 
+ ( 6 a^i + 6 )z:Caf + 2 6 , and is tlie upper number in the Rank of the 
Latus. 

I'. Then 126 X 3 z: 378 zz (6 a p -j -2 5) Xb=6apb+2b', and is 
the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

m'. By Art. t). Since 6,369 z: 15 o' 4 - 6 o f 5 -f 5’, so 378 + 6,3Gt) 
— 6,747 = (6 o f i + 2 i*) 4 - (15 o’ -f- 6 o f 5 4- 5*) z: 15 o' 4 -12 o f 5 
4 . y, and is the upper number in the Rank of the Square. 

Then 6,747 x 3 = 20,241 = (15 o' ^>' 4- 12 o 5 4 - 3 i') x 5 = 
15 o' p* i 4- 12 o 6 ' 4 - 3 5', and is the product written in the Rank of the 
Cube. 

f/. By Art. p). Since 179,107 z: 20 o’ f’ 4 - 15 o' ^i' 5 4 - 6apb" + 5’, 
so 20,241 4 - 179,107= 199,348 z: (15 o'5 4 . 12 a p i' 4 . 35’) 4 - (20o’^i» 
4 . 16 f* 5 4- 6 o p 6 ' 4 - 5’) z: 20 o’ p’ 4 - 30 o' p' 5 4- 18 o f 5' 4- 4 5’, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

9 '. Then 199,348 X 3 = 598,044 = (20 o’ 4 - 30 o' 6 4 -18 o 41 5' 
4- 4 6 ’) X 5 = 20 o’ 5 4 - 30 o’ 6 ' 4 - 18 o p 5’ 4 - 4 b*, and is the 
product written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 
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r'. By Art. 4). Since 2,{.37,321 = 15 a* + 20 «’ i + 15 o’ p' 6’ 

+ 0 a f 6’ + *♦, 80 598,044 + 2,937,321 = 3,535,30.5 = (20 a’ J + 

.30 a- p‘ b° + 18 a f 4’ + 4 4‘) + (15 a* p* + 20 a’ 4 + 15 or p‘ 4' + 
6 a f 4’ + 4*) = 1.5 a’ + 4 a’ f’ 4 + 45 a' p’’ 4" + 24 a ® 4’ +5 b*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

i'. Then 3,535,305 x 3 = 10,006,095 = (15 a« + 40 aV 4 + 45 
a* 4' q. 24 a ?i 4’ 5 4*) X 4 = 15 a* p* 4 + 40 a’ p^ b’ + 45 a* p' b* 
-t- 24 a ® 4'* + 5 4’, and is the product written in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi. 

By Art. I). Since 28,011,903 = 6 o’ + 15 a* 4 + 20 o’ p^ 4* 
+ 15 a= 4’ + fla ® 4* + 4*, so 10..306,095 + 28,011,963 = 38,618,0.58 = 
(15 a* p* 4* 4- 40 a’ p' b" -f 45 a’ O' 4' 24 a f 4* + 5 4‘) -f- (6 a* p‘ -f- 15 

a* p' b -f- 20 a' p' If 4 - 15 a' f• 4’ + 0 a f 4* + 4‘) =: 0 a* f' f .30 a* 4 4- 
60 o’ o’ 4' -f- 60 a- p"- b' 4 - 30 a f 4‘ 4 - 0 4* = 6 ( 0 ’®’ 4 - 5 a‘ ®* 4 4 - 10 a’ p‘ 

4' 4 - 10 a' 4’ 4 - '5 « f 4* 4 . 4’) = 6 (a ® 4- 4}’, and since a ® 4 - 4 is = p 

by Par. 21), so 6 (a ®! 4 ^)’ = 6 jf, and is the si a written in the Rank of 
the Quadratus Cubi. 

a'. By the transference of 38,618,058, its units are put under the 6 th 
place of the third period, and hence 6 p’ thus transferred is the upper 
number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 


«/. Then by Art. k'.) Since 126 = 60 ^4-2 4, so 3 4 - 126 = 129 ss 
b + (6 ap^2b)sz6ap-j-Sb, and is the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 

«/. Then 129 x 3 s 387 = ( 6 ap 4-3 4) x4:=6aph4-3 4*, and 
is the product written in the Rank of the Square. 
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x' Theo by Art. m’.) Since 6,747 15 a* + 13 « f 6 + 3 ft", so 

387 + 6,747 = 7,134 = (6 a f i + 3 i') + + 13 a '? J + 3**) = 

15 + 18 « ? A + 6 A*, and is the upper number in the Rank of the 

Square. 

y. Then 7,134 X 3 = 31,403 = (15 o- ?■ + 18 a ? A + 6 A’) 
X A = 15 a'' ?’ A + 18 o ? A' + 6 A’, and is the product written in the 
Rank of the Cube. 

z'. 'Fhen by Art. p'.) Since 199,348 = 30 a’ ?* + 30 a' A + 18 a ? A* 
+ 4 A\ 80 31,402 + 199,348 = 220,750 = (15 o" ?' A +T8 a ? A’ + 6 ¥) 
+ (20 a’ ?= + 30 o' A + 18 a ? A' + 4 A” ) = 20 o' <p' + 45 a* A + 30 
a f b- + 10 A’, and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

Then 220,750 x 3 = 662,250 = (20 o’ ?’ + 45 o' A + 36 o ? A' 
+ 10 A’) X A = 20 o’ A 45 o' fr b‘ + 36 o ?> A’ -)- 10 A', and is the 
product written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

Then by Art r'j Since 3,5.35,365 = 15 o* + 40 o’ A + 45 o' 
?' A' + 24 o? A’ + 5 A‘, so 662,250 + 3,535,365 = 4,197,615 = (20 o’?’A 
+ 45 o* ?'A'4.36o?A’+ 10 A‘) + (15 o*?* + 40 o’?’A + 45o' ?' A' + 
24 o ? A* + 5 A‘) = 15 O' ?' + 60 o’ ?’ A + 90 o' ?' A' + 60 o ? A’ + 15 A* 
= 15 ( o* + 4 o’ ?’ A + 6 o' ?’ A' + 4 o ? A* -f. A*) =: 15 (o ? 4- A )*, and 
since o ? + A is = p by Par. 21, so 15 (o ? + A)* = 15 p‘, and is the sum 
written in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

y. By the transference of 4,197,615, its units are put under the 5th 
place of the tliird period, and hence 15 p* thus transferred, is the upper 
number in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 
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a'. Then by Art. i/.) Since 129 = 6 o ^ + 3 J, so 3 + 129 =: 132 = 6 
-)-(6ap-)-3^) = 6op + 4 6, and is the upper number in the Rank 
of the Latus. 

f'. Then 132 x 3 = 396 = (6a ?) + 4 i) X i = 6 o p S + 4 i*, and 
is the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

f. Then by Art. x.) Since 7,134 — 16 a’fi’ + 18 a f 6-(■ 6 iP, so 396 
4- 7,134 = 7,530 = (6 af * + 4 + (15 a* ^i’ + 18 a f i + 6 **) = 

15 a‘ 4- 24 a 9 5 4 - 10 and is the upper number in the Rank of the 
Square. 

s'. Then 7,530 X 3 = 22,590 = (15 4- 24 a p ft 4- 10 ft*) 

= 15 a‘ ft 4- 24 a ^ ft* 4 - 10 ft*, and is the product written in the Rank 
of the Cube. 

f. Then by Art. z'.) Since 220,750 = 20 o’ |i* 4- 45 a‘ ft 4 - 36 a f ft* 
4- 10 ft* so 22,590 4- 220,750 = 243,340 = (15 o' ft 4- 24o ?> ft’ 4- 10 ft*) 
4- (20 a’ p’ 4-45 o’?!' ft 4-36 0 ^ ft’4-10 ft*) = 20 o’P’4- 60 o’fi’ft 4 . 60apft* 
-I- 20 ft’ = 20 (o’ p’ -f 3 o' p’ ft -4 3 o p ft* -4 ft’) = 20 (o p 4 - ft)’, and since 
o p 4 . ft is = p by Par. 21 ). so 20 (o p 4 - ft)’ = 20 p*, and is the sum 
written in the Rank of the Cube. 

/. By the transference of 343,340, its nnits are put under the 4th place 
of the third period, and bence 20p’, thus transferred, is the upper nulnber 
in the Rank of the Cube. 


Then by Art. y). Since 132 = 6ap4.4ftso3-4 132 = 135 = ft 
4 -( 6 op 4 . 4ft)=6ap 4- 5 ft, and is the upper number in the Rank of 
the Latus. 
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XO. Then 135 X 3 = 405 = (6 o t + 5 i) X i = 6 o f i + 5 6*. and 
is the prodnet written in the Rank of the Square. 

It'. Then by Art. i'.) Since 7,530 = 15 a* f'" + 24 a 5 + 10 J* so 
405 + 7,530 = 7,935 = (0 a p 5 + 5 i') + (15a' + 24 a 5 + 10 J') = 

15 a' 30 aj) ft q- 15 ft' r; 15 (o' ji' 4- 2 a f i -f- 5') r: 15 (a p + ft)', and 
since a ^ ft is = ;> by Par. 21) so 15 (a p + ft)' = 15 p\ and is the sum 
written in the Rank of the Square. 

By the transference of 7,9.35, its units are put under the 3d place 
of the third period, and hence 15/»', thus transferred, is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Square. 


f. Then by Art. o'.) Since 135 =:6o^-f.5ftso 3 + 135 = 138 — 
ft + (0ofi4.5 6) = 6af4-dft=:6(op + ft), and since a p + bis — p 
by Par. 21) so 6 (a p + ft) = 6/;, and is the sum written in the Rank of 
the I.atu8. 

By the transference of 138, its units are under the 2d place of the 
third period, and hence 6 p, thus transferred, is the upper number in the 
Rank of the Latus. 


1'. Then if there be a Digit annexed to the right hand of the upper 
number in the Rank of the Latus, since by Art. this upper number = 6p 
so /With the annexed Digit, the whole figures will, by Lem. 6) become = 
6pp + that Digit. 


2'. Then if that Digit be multiplied into these figures, the product 
will become 6p p X that Digit -f that Digitj', Then if this product be writ- 
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ten in the Rank of the Square opposite to the third period, then since by 
the transference of Art. /, the units of the upper number in the Rank of 
the Square are put under the 3d place of the third period, so they are 
also put under the 3d place of this product. 

3'. Then if this product, and that upper number be in the situation 
added together, since by Art. /) that upper number := 15 p’ so by Lem 7). 
the sum = 5pp X that Digit + that Digit|‘ + 15p* x = 15p* -f 6 
pfi X thatDigit that Digit.|‘ 

4'. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will 
become 15p*^* X thatDigit + 6pf x that Digit]* + that Digit]*. Then if 
this product be written in the Rank of the Cube, opposite to the third 
period, since by the transference of Art. /, the units of the upper number 
in the Rank of the Cube are put under the 4th place of the third period, 
so they are also put under the 4th place of this product. 

5'. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together, since by Art. /) that upper number = 20 a* so by Lem. 7). 
the sum = 

15 p* p* X that Digit + 6p ? x that Digit 1* + that Digit]* + 20p* x f* = 
20p’^*+ 15p* p‘ X thatDigit + 6p p X that Digit |‘ X thatDigit]*. 

S'. Then if that Digit be multiplied intq this sum the product will 
3ecome20p* p* x thatDigit + 15p* p* X that Digit]' + 6pp x thatDigit)' 
d- that Digit]*. Then if this product be written in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate opposite the third period, since by the transference of Art. /) 
the units of the upper number in the Rank of the Biquadrate are put un., 
der the 5tb place of the third period, so they are also put under the 5th 
place of this product. 
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T. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added toother, since by Art. /) that upper number = 15 p * so by Lem. 7) 
the sum = 

20 p’p’ X that Digit + 15p* X that Digit 4- X thatDigit |’ + 
that Digit I ‘ + 15 p‘ X = 15 p* + 20^” p’ X thatDigit + 15p' p' X 
that Digit |‘ + 6pp X that Digit p + ffist Digit]'. 

8 '. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will be¬ 
come 15p*p* X that Digit-|- 20 p'f’ x that Digit (‘-t- ISp'p* x that Digit] ’ -f. 
6pp X thatDigit]' -)- that Digit]’. Then if this product be written in the 
Ri^nk. of the Quadratus Cubi, opposite the third period, since by the 
transference of Art. the units of the upper number in the Rank of the 
Quadratus Cubi are put under the 6 th place of the third period, so they 
are also put under the 6 th place of this product. 

O'. Then if this product and that upper number be in this situation 
added together, since by Art. that upper number =: 6 p‘ so by Lem. 7) 
Vhe sum = 15 p* p* X that Digit 20p’ p' X thatDigit)' + ISp'p’ x 
that Digit]’ - 1 - 8pp X that Digit]* tiiat Digit]’ -J. 6 p’ X f’ = Sp'f’ -f 
15 p* p* X that Digit 20 p’ p^ X that Digit ]’ + 15p' p* x that Digit]* 
+ 6 p 9 X that Digit]* thatDigit]’. 

10'. Then if that Digit be multiplied into this sum, the product will 
becomeSp'f’ x that Digit -J- 16 p« p* x that Digit]' 20 p’ 9 ' x that Digit]’ 
+ 15p*9* X thatDigit]* -f 6 p 9 X thatDigit]’ + thatDigit ]', which is requir- 
ed to be not greater than R' 9 * -f C by Art./.) Now this is evidently the 
aaue as the expression of Par. 23.) 6 p’ 9 *« + 15p‘ 9 *«* -f 20 p’ 9 * c* 
lip* 9 * e* -)■ 6 p 9 c* + having that Digit substituted for e. And since 
dp* 9 * c +_ 16 p* 9 * e* -|. 20 p* 9 ’c’ + 15p* 9 ‘«* + 6 p 90 * 4 -e*. must also 
be not greater.than R' 9 * + C, and since this e must be a Digit, so it is 
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evident tliat the present operation from Art. 1' to 10'.) is equivalent to seed¬ 
ing the e of Par. 23) and since 4 by Art.et seq. is the found Digit, so 4 
also expounds the c of Par. 23) and then— 

f'. Since by Art. f) 138 = '6 />, and since 4 contains one figure, so 
1384 — 6p^ -I-e by Lem. 6) and is the upper number in the Rank of the 
Latus. 


o'. Then.1,.384 X 4 = 5,536 =: (6pf! + c) X c = 6/» pc x c*, and is 
the product written in the Rank of the Square. 

/. Then since by Art. ft'). 7,935 = 15 p', with its units put under 
the 3d place of 5,536 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situation = 5,536 
+ 7,935 x 10' = 5,536 + 7.03,500 = 799,036 = (6p p c + c*) q. 15p“ X f* 
= I5p‘ p* X Qp pc + c', and is the upper number in the Rank of the 
Square. 


o'. Then 799,036 X 4 = 3,196,144 = (15 p' p' x 6p ^ c x c*) X c = 
15p' p' c q- 6p p c* + c^i and is the product written in the Rank of the 
Cube. 

p'. Then since by Art. rf'), 243,340 = 20 p\ with its units put under 
the 4th place of 3,196,144 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situation r= 
3,196,144 q- 243,340 X lO' = 3,196,144 q- 243,340,000 = 246,536,144 = 
(15p’ p'c q- 6p p c' q- o’) q. 20p* X p' = 20p' p’ q- 15p' p' c q- eppc* q- 
c*, and is the upper number in the Rank of the Cube. 

Xf- Then 246,536,144 X 4 = 986,144,576 = (20 p* p* +15p'p'cq- 
6p p c' q c’) X e = 20p’ p* c q- 15p' p* c” + 6p p c* q- c*, and is the pro¬ 
duct written in the Rank of the Biqnadrate. 
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4>'- Hien since by Art. y) 4,197,615 =: 15 />*, wjA its units put 
under the 5th place of 986,144,576 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situs* 
tion = 9e6,144,.j70 + 4,197,615 X 10* = 986,144,576 + 41,976,150,000 = 
42,962,294,676 = (20 p" c + 15p' f’ c* f 6 p ? c* + e‘) + 16/>‘ X = 
15p* f‘ + 20 />• e' c -f- 15 p“ f’ c' 4 . 6 p p c’ -)- c*, and is the upper number 
in the Rank of the Biquadrate. 

Then 4-2,96-2,294,578 X 4 = 171,849,178,304 = (ISp'p-+ 20p>*c 
+ \5p' fl‘ e" + ti jt f c' + e*) X e ^ 15/>* p* c + 20 p’ f’ c“ + 15 p® c’+ 
6ppc‘ + c\ and is the product written in the Rank of the Quadratus 
Cubi. 


1'. Then since by Art. t') 38,618,058 = 6 p^with its units put under 
the 6 tb place of 171,849,178,304 so by Lem. 7) their sum in this situation = 
171,849,178,304 + 38,618,058 X 10>= 171,849,178,304 + 3,861,805,800,000 
ss 4,033,654,978,304 = (15p* 4* c + 20p’ 4 ’ c* + ISp" 4 *c’ + 6 p p c* + c*) 
+ 6 p’ X 4 ’ = 0 p^ 4 ^ + 15 p* f* c + 20 p’ 4 ’ c“ + 15 p' 4 ’ c’ + 6 p 4 c‘ + c*, 
and is the upper number in the Rank of the Quadratus Cubi. 

t/. Then 4,033,654,978,304 X 4 = 16,134,619,913,216 = ( 6 p> 4 * + 
15 p* f* c + 20 p' 4 ’ c" + 15p* 4 “ c’ + 6 p 4 c’ + e’) X c = 6 p’ 4 ’ c + 
16p* 4 * c* + 20 p’ 4 ’ c’ + 15p* 4 * e* + 6 p 4 c’ + c‘) and is less than 
18,535,911,768,693, or R' + C by Art f. 

V'* Then since 4 is the ^eatest number which answers this condi¬ 
tion, so 4 is the third figure of the Root, and agrees with the third figure 
of the Root found by the European method in Par. 34, Art. y.) 

u/. And 16,134,619,913,216 expounds the third Subtrahend, which 
agrees with the third Subtrahend found by the European method in 
Par. 34, Art.«/). 
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Vi/. And since by Art. /) 18,535,911,758.583 = R' fi* + C, so 
18,535,911,758,593—16,134,619,913,216 = 2,401,291,845,377 = R' + 
C—(6 jf ^ c + 15^* p* c' 4- 20 p’ c* + 15 c* 4- 6 p f c‘), and is 
the third Remainder, which therefore agrees with the third Remainder 
found by the European method in Par. 34, Art. cP, and is therefore =: R' 
Par. 24. 


And by the circle of exposition there will successively be found— 

----For the 4th Period- 

tP. 4,209,.500,228,544, the upper number transferred in the Rank of 
the Quadratus Cubi = 6 /»“. 

y". 44,973,293,040, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Biquadrate = 15 p'*. 

/. 256,258,080, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Cube = 20 p". 

P. 821,340, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Square 
= 15 p«. 

9 *. 1,404, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 

— Gpf. 

trP. 5, the sought number, or fourth figure of the Root = d. 

<aP. 2,116,025,521,169,640,625, the fourth Subtrahend s 6p'‘ p>d + 
15 p'* f*d‘+ 20 p'’ d’ -f 15p" p’ + 6p' f + d‘. 
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<£/. 285,266,324,208,246,683, the fourth Remainder =: R''. 

---For the 5th Period- 

425,466,612,625,293,750, the upper number transferred in the 
Rank of the Quadratus Cubi = 

y''. 453,589,139,250,375, the upper number transferred in the Rank 
of the Biquadrate = 15 p"*. 

257,904,272,500, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Cube = 20 p^. 

82,485,375, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square = 15 p'^. 

t". 14,070, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 

= 6p*. 

Lfi". 6, the sought number, or fifth figure of the Root = e. 

o". 255,443,315,383,323,683,729,856, the fifth Subtrahend = 0/J 
+ 15 p'* p* ^ + 20 p" p’ + 15 e* + 6 p' f e’ + e‘. 

ti/'. 29,823,008,824,922,999,566,169, the fifth Remainder = R”. 

-For the 6th Period- 

42,601,Il9,820,02'),578,t82,656, the upper number transferred in 
the Rank-of the Quadratus Cubi = 6p"‘. 
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7 ”. 4,540,535,451,486,781,440, the upper number transferred in the 
Rank of the Biquadrate =; 15 

258,102,288,056,3-20, the upper number transferred in the Rank of 
the Cube = 20 

r". 8,252,750,040, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square =15 p"'. 

140,736, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 

= 6p^' 

i—7, the sought number, or sixth figure of the Root = f. 

CJ". 20,823,008,824,922,999,565,181,681,169, the sixth Subtrahend, 
= 6 + 15 f' p*f' + 20 p'"’ ip'/' + 15 p"« ip'f* + 6 p"' pp +/‘. 

iiJ'. 937,654,321, the sixth and last Remainder = R’ that is = r of 
Par. 28) as in the European method Par. 34). 


Then by the Analogous operations of Articles ^ to to find the 
Denominator of the Fractional Part of the Root, there will be as follows: 

y*. 4,260,747,694,908,.334,607,381,985,642, the upper number trans¬ 
ferred in tlie Rank of the Quadratus Cubi = 6 p'”, and since by Par. 25) 
p" = m so this is also = 6 m'. 

45,410,774,005,562,940,176,815, the upper number transferred in 
the Rank of the Biquadrate = 15 p”* = 16 m* by Par. 26). 

M 1 
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J. 258,125,396,471,245,260, the upper number transferred in the 
Rank of the Cube = 20 p'” = 20 m’ by Par. 25). 

j. 825,325,102,335, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the 
Square = 15 p'” = 15 m' by Par. 25). 


». 1,407,402, the upper number transferred in the Rank of the Latus 
= Op” = Om by Par. 25). 

Hence then the sum with the additional Unit =; 4,260,793,105, 
941,366,382,119,977,455 = 6 m’ + 15 m' + 20 m’ + 15 m' + 6 m + 1 = 
(m + 1)' —«*, and since by Art. o"). 987, 654, 321 =: r of Par. 28) and 

r 

by Par. 34). 234,567 = m so »i H-= the mixed number 

(m 1)' --- m* 

967,654,321, 

234,567 --- -and is by Par. 28). the approximate 

4,260,793,105,941,366,382,119,977,455, 

6th Root of the given number M, or 166,571,800,758,593,887,308,296,025, 
335,400. 

(44.) To prove by tentation that this is the Case, would require the 
actual involution of the above mixed number, which is' the approximate 
Root, to the sixth Power, a task of vast labour, which, after so much cal¬ 
culation, I willingly decline, ns it could serve little purpose except the 
mere gratification of curiosity, and therefore to illustrate this part of the 
subject, 1 shall chuse the following examples in simpler numbers, bnt 
which, in all probability, trill be thought sufficiently complicated. Besides 
their present use, they will afterwards be satisfactory for reference in a 
future part of this paper. 
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Then by the method of Par. 28. 

First. Let there be sought the approximate 8th Root of 85.- 


Here, since 2“ = 64, and which is tL and 3‘ = 729, which is > 88, soM 
= 65, 771 = 2, and (m + 1)*- ■m‘ = 729 — 64 = 665, and r si M — m’ 

r 

IS 65 — 64 = 1. And hence the approximate Root, or m -f- - 

(tii + 1 / — m‘ 

SI 2^1,. Then2^|» = 


1 1 1 Ill 

2« + 6 2*--+ lS-2*--+ 20-27.- + 15-2’-+ 6 2-+ - ot 

665 665' 665' 665* 665* 665' 

6- 2*- 665* + 15- 2*- 665*- + 20’ 2*- 665* + 15- 2* 665* + 6. 2.665 + 1 

64 + -—-- 

665' 

equal to 

24,969,477,535,800,000 = 6-2'-665‘ 
46,935.108,150,000 = 15.2‘.e65‘ 
47,052,740,000 20.2*.665’ 

26,533,500 is 15.2'.665‘ 
7,980 IS 6.2.605 
1 

065'’=86,482,825,840,140,625)25,016,459,723,231,481, (0 +M = 64 


25,016,459,722,221,481 

Hence the deficiency in this case is 65—64— - - ; 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

61,460,366,116,909,144 


86,482,825,840,140,625 

-Second. Let there be sought the approximate eth Root of 396 
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Here M = 306, m is the same as before, and r — 390 — 64 =: 332. And 
hence the approximate Root is 2 J . Then 2^^ ‘ = 

332 382* 888’ 382* 382' 832' 

S' + 62’--+ I5-2*--+ 20-2’'-+ 15'2'--+ 6'2--+-or 

*65 665' 665’ 665* 665’ 665' 

6'2’-665'-382 + lS-2'-665‘.S32’+20 2’-665’-332’+15-2'-065'-332‘ + 6-2-665SSa5 + 382' 

64+ --—----or 

665' 

8,280,866,541,885,600,000 = 6-2‘065''332 
5,173,375,360,725,600,000 = 15-2‘-605‘-332' 
1,721,865,282,908,320,000 = 20-2’005’-332’ 
322,304,252,224,890,000 = 15-2’-665"-332* 
32,187,049,395,087,360 = 62-665-332’ 
1,330,147.769,319,424 = 332' 

065‘=86,482,825,840,140,025)15,540,908,534,908,822,784 (179 + 64 = 243 
15,480,425,825,385,171,875 
•60,572,700,583,650,909 


60.572,709,588,650,909 

Hence the deficiency in this case is 390—243 -- 

86,488,825,840,140,625 

25,910,116,256,489,716 
a quantity no less than 152-- 

86,462,825,840,140,625 

-Third. Let there be sought the approximate 6th Root of 397 - 

Here M = 397, m is the same as before, and r = 397 — 64 = 333. 
And hence the approximate Root is 2 J; J. Then ' = 

388 SSS’ 833’ 888* 838’ SSS' 

2' + 6-2’'-+ 15-2*-+ 80-2’'-+ 15-2'-+ 6-2--+_or 

665 665' 665’ 66.5' 665’ 665* 

62’-66S’-S3S+15-2‘'665‘-SS3'+202’-665='3SS’ + 15-2'-665'-»33'+6-2865-SS8’ + 833’ 

64+ 


665' 


or 
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8,314,836,019,421,400,000 = 62*-605“-333 
5,204,587,207,645,350,000 = 15-2*-865‘ SSS" 
1,737,471,218,191,380,000 = 20-2’ 065’ 333’ 
326,265,741,912,253,500 = 15-2'‘-665’-333* 
.32,075,636,708,806,140 = 6-2-665 •.333“ 
1,363,532,208.525,369 = 333* 

005’’=: 86,432,825,840,140,625) i 5,617,199,356,087,715,009 ( 180 + 64 = 244 

15,560,908,651,22.5,312,500 

•50,21K),704,062,402,509 


50,890,704,86-2,402,509 

Hence the deficiency in this case is397-244 

36,192,120,977,798,118 

yetgreaterthanbefore, beingnoless than 152—^^— 

_Fourth. Let there be sought the approximate Cth Root of 728 — 

Here M = 728, m is the same as before r = 728 — 64 = 664. And 

hence the the approximate Root is 2 . Then 2 [* is 

664 664' 664’ 664* 664’ 664» 

2« + 6 2'-+ lS-2‘--1- 20'2’--f. 15 2*--+ 6 2--h-or 

665 665- 


64 + 


665’ 665* 665’ 665“ 

6-2 ■665’-664 + 15 2’-665*-664’ + 20 2’’665’ 664»+l5 2’ 665* 664*+ l5 2-66S-664’+664« ^ 

665' 


16,579,733,083,771,200,000 = 62“.665‘.664 
20,693,501,442,902,400,000 = 15-2‘.665‘.664* 
13,774,922,263,746,660,000 = 20 2’.665“.684’ 
5,157,828,035,598,330.000 = 15.2'.665“.664‘ 
1,030,014,380,642,795.520 = 0.2.665-664“ 
85,705.457,236 ,443,136 = 665“ _ 

665" = 86,482.825,840,140,025)57,321,704,663,897,734,650 (662 + 64 = 726 

57,251,6.30.706,173,093,750 

70,073,957,724,640,006 


N 1 
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70,073,957,906 

Hence the deficiency in this case is 748 — 726-and is 

86,482,825,840,140,625 

16,408,868,115,409,719 

again diminished to 1- 

86,482,825,840,140,625 


45. ) It is obvious that the operation and exposition may easily be 
extended to any other power, by the method of Far. 30), and by ha’’ing as 
many Ranks as there are units in the index of the power and analogically 
adapting the qiade of operations to these Ranks. It would be both curi¬ 
ous and entertaining to investigate those properties of figurate numbers 
by which the upper transferred number in each Rank becomes the found 
figures of the Root involved to the index of that Rank and multiplied by 
the proper co-efiicient of the Binomial Theorem, and the succeeding ope¬ 
rations finally produce for each period, the last found figures of the Root 
multiplied by ten, and having then added the next figure of the Root, 
and the sum being involved to the index of the given power, and then 
having subtracted the last found figures of the Root multiplied by ten, 
and involved to the index of the given power. But such an inquiry w'ould 
swell the present paper beyond all bounds of moderation, and must there¬ 
fore be omitled. 

46. ) From all this ample detail, it appears that the advantages pro¬ 
posed by the Arabian Arithmeticians in the complicated apparatus of 
calculation required for the Pulpit Diagram, is first, that the Root may he 
extracted, as it were mechanically, without previous knowledge of the 
co-efficients of the Binomial Theorem, which are here produced by the mere 
arrangement of the Ranks; and next, that throughout all the intricacies 
of this operation it should never be necessary to multiply by a number 
higher thaq a Digit. 1 shall not undertake to decide, whether these objects 
were sufficiently important to justify the employment of means so 
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laborious, but shall only observe with respect to the last of them, that we 
may hence form some judgment how much the old Arithmeticians must 
have been perplexed and retarded by the labour of long multiplication. 
We, who enjoy the benefits of. the great discovery of Logarithms, can 
now scarcely form an estimate of the difficulties with which they had to 
contend from this want, and the facilities which we enjoy from their use. 
While, therefore, the Arabian method of extraction may inspire us with 
more gratitude to Lord Napier, we must not too hastily condemn it as 
uselessly laborious, till we can show that, without a knowledge of his 
discovery we could have more happily succeeded in the facilitating and 
abbreviation of calculation. Should, after all these considerations, the 
intention of the Arabian operation be thought of little value, and the labour 
employed to accomplish it misused, yet the artful contrivances by which 
it is attained, and the skilful adaptation for this purpose of the simple 
principle of the variation of the signification of symbols from the variation 
of their situation, must, I think, in justice, always cause the Pulpit 
Diagram to be considered a deserving monument of Arabic ingenuity. 

47.) It now remains, according to the originally proposed arrange¬ 
ment— 

IV. That 1 should give the extract from the original Ayonn-ul-Hisab, 
containing the above Rule, accompanied by a translation, and then offer 
some explanatory Remarks. 

48.) And the extract is as follows ; 

1 J I jA le 

I Ac b I ^ 1 *.1 

OtXA iJwj iJut 

j'jol 1 ji-J ^ \ iiAii; l|i V Lid) J1 jJmmII j <3 ^ 
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JmII lJ}*- ^ **-*)' tr'V tr* Z.J^ f 

Dji^ iJf cjUjUI ji-ii j j-j 1 u«j/= J 

t'^J tHJ"** w/i w' 4/^- J t^' 

^UH Jicl J 2(;1> tl^' uT* C-i V^' J E-"*" 

jo«ll ^ J1 liiij tj-^l JV.)!-!- iijij 1 wi. 

J\5 u-.:«r' pjill jiiu tkSj tjUJl ^ 

,3JSj j,; 4-s-> y' '•• J 

} J-J*' 4 i:r* Jj^'r'-’^ 

iijUjll d w' Ji?' 

jbL^t Jji-. 4 ^ti!l yVJii jU.I1 ^ JJ* jiil i_Jiu |j jj_,. 4 

J1 jjjjJll cjULjm U«j J UjUj 4 j *«l>ill tr* 

J«-J Jjj^. 4 »j4.UlliljiJlJ ^^j!l 4_-*ai JU JU ^1 i*_sJI 
UjU* fj-^l u4- Ji-1 J >. 4 **-U i* } 

,1U1 <-i* Ji-1 4 4'=^' 4 4'*4" J <1^ f-y J 

,j,l ^1 IjiU J i-irf J<-il 4 *f4 J* J JUl 4 JU jll 
^Uk u:,^ jjilt imJi^ 4 JJ«!I JU I—»< 4 J* u»»» JuyJi 

JlijiJl Jjitl! In-**- UjU. 1 ^^ jUri C.^ i-ifJi\ 4 <-i^' j^y o' J 

j^yJl u4l U!~^ JUljMy 4-^ I ly^ 

4 U JliJll J4ji fi IJ-b l>-jjJllU3jtr* j?-J yj41 Jy^;-jll 

JU.\vj-4U J-Wl Jiy ij-tUlui- 

<Jj,JM y 1 J 11 jXj» J c^l uie 4 U* J->U 1 Xji J l-^U* t-C^ ' 4 J 
Jjji jjijj^uijlllj* 4 J' t-^l Jiyj JJ.11 ^15 uj!- 4 t^l4 

jjji J t*s^' d •^j-^} u ‘-^ t^' 4^0#^^'' 'y* 4''j*" 

u--4Jiwi-. 4UJ.= j-iJiJey J i:<^\d J JUiv_i-4U^j-Ui 

Jii J dlJ wi* 4 •*'*4' tb ‘-" 4 t:*H=4| d^Jj-^ ‘»'jdo' os" 

jjIjwUi! ills i^ (^1 lJ^ 4'^iJ^ Jlijll Jjji (j U3^J*>. J' 

tuic.«4u jrf,^uj:i ijUj^ii,^.,^\Jii^i«->.r*'-^<>«ij•»•**’' 
*-;>' »Jl-l,^JLc?i ^\J\ jwiJIcJJjl 
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UM' -r>> J-U J,i), J, 

^ j^, j ^ ~ r 

JUl ^ 4 u ^ ^ 

W^ ^1 1^. _ J u ^ J.U, l;,.^ Jii, ^ 

^•^‘■"•U’-'^^’rw V^'^1JUI U . LU., 

- ^u, ^ 4 u ^ JM, ^ ^ ^ 

^"1;; t ,V ^ V ^ . uX 

^ , -I*' '1,‘^ ‘»'^' > ' V^ 1^ _, *^^4Uj L.J^ 

^ uT'u'^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^ U-u I 

' rti--iI'^u *.^_,4iu \ 

. ouu„, 

'•»*- b ‘rl^ JH> j Oil I ti J- U ) , 


I js» 

>»»- 1 jJ tie Juj; 


at th! A *" ®''''“S ‘tanslation, 1 muat remind the reader 

a. the Arab., „t,.* fram right te left, call the „,»t right-ha.d ^ 

.»-.^™t left-hand, Trhigh,. 

aatly .L bv ,r ““’•‘'‘'““'’“'’fPdt.Mj. Cota.- 

y le Author of the Ayoun-ul-Hisab is called the last 


o 1 
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period, is, in my demonstration, called the first; and what he calls the 
fbnner or preceding period, is, in my demonstration, called the next, or 
following period, and so on. It must also be noticed, that throughout this 
Extract, the word breadth means across the page from right to left, and 
length means down the page from top to bottom. 

,50^. Translation. 

“ Chapter Tenth. From the Book called the Ayoun-ul-Hisab, or 
Sources of Arithmetic. Of the extraction of the Latus of Powers 
generally. 

Let us draw a Pulpit Diagram of ascending steps, the. number of 
which steps is equal to the number of periods of the given Power. Then 
let ua divide the breadth of each step into places, the number of which are 
according to the number of the Index, except the highest step, and we 
m to divide that according to the number of the places of figures which 
' are found in the last of the periods. Then let us draw from the points 
•f division longitudinal lines, which, with the lines which form the height 
of the step, mrt to he drawn to such a distance as the operation may re¬ 
quire. Then let us produce the breadth of the step to the most left hand 
of the fongitndinal lines, and let us divide the most right hand of the 
laogitudiaal lines into divisions, or ranks, according to the number of the 
Index of the Power, and it is safficieat that the length of the divisions 
be great enough to contain the same number of figures as the height of all 
the steps, and the length of the lowest of them be great enough to contain, 
in length, one period of the given Power. And let the lowest of the divi¬ 
sions be callea the Rank of the Latus, and the division above it the Rank 
of the SquaM, and the divition above it the Rank of the Cube, and so on 
till wo reach the Rank of the number; and the figures exterior to the 
Diagram are called the external Row, and then to the division which is 
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below the Rank of the number there is applied the name of second Rank 
of the number, and to that Rank which is below it there is applied the name 
of third Rank of the number, and so on till we reach to the Rank of the 
Latus. Then let us begin from the right hand, and let us write the first 
period of the number in the Squares of the first step, and the second 
period in the Squares of the second step, and so on till we have written 
all the places of figures in tlte small Squares, each place in a Square. 
Then let us seek the greatest number of the Digits, which being involved 
to the Index of the given number, can be subtracted from, i. e. is less titan 
the last dotted place, and the figures to its left hand. Now, if we were to 
arrange in a Table the Powers of tlie numbers from 2 to b to the Quadratus 
qiiadrati cubi cubi which is to the Index 10, that would facilitate the find¬ 
ing of this sought number. And when we have found it, let us place it in 
the extem^al Row, and call that the top nusstber which hence is the first found 
figure of the Root, and let us abo put it im the lowest part of the Rank of 
the Latus, opposite to the last dotted place, and call that th„ bottom num¬ 
ber, and let us write its Square (and that is the product of the top number 
into the bottom) in the lowest part of the Rank of the Square, and 
let us write the product of the top number into the Square, and that is its 
Cube in the lowest part of the Rank of the Cube, and thus, until we multi¬ 
ply the top number into that which is in the second Rank of the number. 
Then let us write this product in the Rank of the number below what 
was written there and below that, there is written the products in the 
Ranks, so that their units should all be opposite the single top fignsv. 
And let us subtract the last product from that which is opposite it in the 
Rank of the number, and let us write the Remainder below the latitudinal 
line drawn above tlie former period, so that it may be one line with this 
period. Then let us add the top number to that which is in the Rank of 
the Latus, once, for the second Rank of the number, and let us multiply 
it, the top number into the sum, and let us add the product to that which 
is in the Rank of the Square, and let us multiply it into the sum there. 
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and let us add the product to that which is in the Rank of tht. Cube, and 
thus until we multiply it into the sum in the third Rank of the Number, 
and transfer the sum of Ms product and the number in the second Hank of 
the number, to the fight hand in this Rank one place. Then let us add 
the top number the second time to that which is in the Rank of the Latus 
for the thipl Rank of the number, and let us multiply it into the sum, and 
let us add the product to that which is in the Rank of the Square, and 
let us multiply it into the sum, and let us add the product to that which 
is in the Rank of the Cube, and so on till we have added its product 
into the sum in the fourth Rank of the Number to that which is in 
the third Rank, and let us transfer the sum to the right hand two 
places, then let us add the top number to that which is in the Rank 
of the Latus a third time, for the fourth Rank of the Number, and 
let us operate with it as 1 have explained, and so on until w'e arrive 
at the addition of the top number to that which is in the Rank of 
the Latus for that same Rank, and its transference to the right hand, 
so that its units should be opposite the second place of the preced¬ 
ing period. And let it be known that we write the products in the Ranks, 
so that their units should be under the single top figure, and we write 
the result of the addition above the items after erasing them by a latitu¬ 
dinal line, and tins will be the Number which is above the lines in all the 
Ranks, except the Rank of the Number, because the progress of the ope¬ 
ration in all, except that Rank, is upwards. And that the product of the 
multiplication of the top Number into that which is written in each Rank 
is added to that which is in the Rank above it. Then let us seek the 
greatest of the units, which, if we write it in the external Row opposite 
to the first place of the preceding period, and below it in the lowest part 
of the Rank of the Latus to the right of the Number written thet.'> and 
multiply it into that which is in the Rank of the Latus, and add the pro¬ 
duct to that which is in the Rank of the Square, then multiply it into 
that which is in the Rank of the Square, and add the product to that 
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which is in the Rank of the Cube, and so on until it be multiplied into 
the sum in the second Rank of the number, and the product written in 
the Rank of the number this can be substracted from, t. e. is less than that 
which is opposite to it, and when we Lave found it, such a number, let us 
operate with it as 1 have explained, and let us write the remainder below 
the latitudinal Hue drawn over the former period, so that it may be one 
line with the places of the former period annexed to it. Then let us add 
the new found top number to that which is in the Rank of the Latus one 
time after another, for the Rank one after another, and let us operate 
with it as was done before, and if we cannot find a number with this pro¬ 
perty, let us put cypher in its place, and transfer that which is in the 
Ranks, which are below the Rank of the number, once again to the right 
hand as was done before, that w'hich is in the second Rank of the num¬ 
ber one place, and that wiiich is in the third, two places, and so on. Then 
let us seek the greatest of the units and operate with it as we have detail¬ 
ed above, and so on until the product of the top number placed opposite 
the units of the original given number into the sum in the second Rank of 
the number be substracted from that which is written in the Rank of the 
number, and if nothing remains, that number is rational, and the number 
written in the external Row, i. e. above the Pulpit Diagram, are its Latus 
Primum, and if any thing-remains then it is Surd, and its Latus Primum, 
technically speaking, by approximation, is that which is in the external 
Row, with a fraction of which the numerator is the remainder, and (he 
lenoininator is that which is between, i. e. is the differtssee between the 
power of this said written number, asut the power of (this number having 
unit added to it). Then let us employ the single figure placed opposite 
the units of the given number as we employed the other numbers, except 
the transference of them, and let that which is in all the Ranks below the 
Rank of the number be added together into one sum, and let us add to 
that unit, and that is the said denominator, and the power produced 

V 1 
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from the Latns thus taken, is always less thaa the given number. And 
this difference is considerable in every power except the Square. And for 
finding the denominator of the fraction in the operation on the Cube, we 
may multiply the/igures of the extetnal Row into itself, increased by imit, 
and the product into three, and add to that unit. 


After the prolix detail in the former part of this paper, it would be 
very useless to make many comments on the above extract, and I have 
only therefore to add a few cursory observations. 


81). The directions given for crazing the added items, and merely 
writing their sum in the same place, will account for the Ranks being in 
the extract directed to be so much shorter than they appear in the full 
Diagram given by me. 

52). The Rationale of the directions given for the treatment of 
cypher, when it occurs as one of the found figures of the Root, is so easily 
understood, that it would be needless to elucidate them by any expla¬ 
nation. 


63). The last sentence respecting the denominator of the fraction 
in the Cube is also easily comprehended. The figures of the external 
Row are those of the approximate integral Root written above the Pul¬ 
pit Diagram, and are consequently = ra of Par. 28). Then the Rule of 


the Text evidently is 
(m -h 1)’— m\ 


w X wi -f- 1 


X 3 


-1-1 = 3 »»*.f3infl = 


A4V What I have here said of the increase of the error of deficiency 
corresponding to the increase of the index of the power, would, if true, be 
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very tedious to demonstrate, and excessively laborious to exemplify. I 
shall not therefore, by entering upon this task, render this very longpapei 
yet unnecessarily longer, but as a proof of this assertion I refer to the great 
deficiency in the 2 d and .3d example of Par. 44'', This imperfection, the 
Arabians seem to have been fully sensible of, and anxious to remedy ; and 
1 shall conclude with an account of their attempts for this purpose in the 
extraction of the Squtire Root. Of these I ha\c not beep able to obtain 
the Arabic original, but their detail is as follows. 

55) . Let on the principles of Par. 28). A, he a surd to the 2 d 
Power, of which a, is the approximate integral Square Root, so that a- Z. 
A and (a + 1 )' or a' + 2 a + 1 is > A. Then let .4. — u- = r and «- -)- r 
= A. Then evidently r Z. 2 a -f- 1 and the Root, to be assumed is 

r r 

a + --- -Then the deficiency arising from tliis assump- 

(o + If—a" 2o + I. ^ 

/ ^ \ * / ^ ar *' \ 

tion is evidently A —/o H-=: (a- r) — a" 4 -— -)- 

,Sa+.)v_v. ^ 

=---Now since r^2o + I so or r r ^ (-2 a + l)c, and 

(2o + lf 

hence this can never be a negative expression, but must be always posi¬ 
tive and real. 

56) . Then the Arabian Arithmeticians observe that the deficiency 
incurred by employing this assumed Root as the true Root, must always 
be less than To prove this, if to a be assigned any constant value, 
then r may be considered as a variable. For the only known properties 
of r are that it should be real, and Z. 2 o -f 1 . Hence if« be put = 1 , 
then 2 a + 1 = 3, and r is expoundable by 1 and 2. If « be put 
= 2, then r is expoundable by 1, 2, 3, 4. If a be put = .3, then »• 
is expoundable by 1 , 2 , 3, 4, 5 or 6 , and so on. The shortest and most 
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direct way therefore of proceeding will be to enquire upon these condi- 

(* o + 1) r — t* 

tions what is the maximum value of this expression-(TJljTi]; 

for this purpose let it be put into Fluxions, and it will become 2 ar + r — 
irr ~ 0, and hence 2 a + 1 = 2 r and r = o + Hence it appears that 
the greatest deficiency is when r ::: a + Substitute this value of r and 

(2o + ))r-r* (o + i)* (» + *)• , „ 

the expression-becomes-= — ?• since 

* (2a+I)‘ (-tfl+l)’ *(“ + 4)' 

a is an integer, so « + J is evidently a fraction. But r is also an integer, 
and hence can never be equal to a + That is the value of r can never 
be such as to render the deficiency a maximum. In other words, the defi¬ 
ciency must always be Z. J. 

57.) As an illustration of this, let us take the following three sets 
of examples. 


-- 1 --- 

Let A = 2 = 1' -p 1. Then a =: 1 and r =; 1 and 2 a -p 1 = 2, and 
assumed Root = IJ. 

ThenT| I' = i + ? -p i — ]i, and the deficiency = J. 

Let A = 3 = r -p 2. Then a = 1, r =: 2, and assumed Root = 1L 
ThenTfl" = 1 -p } -p } = 2f, and deficiency ss 


I..ct A = 5 = 2"- -p 1. Then « = 2, r = 1 and 2 « -J- 1 = 5 
assumed Root =; 2^. 
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Then |’ = 4 -|- f + - v- = 4 ] and deficiency = . 

Let A = 0 =: 2 - -f 2 . Then a = 2 , r =: 2 , and assumed Root n 2 ;;. 
Then 2; ]* z: 4 + -jV = deficiency = 

Let A = 7 2 ° 4 - 3. Then a 2 r — 3, and assumed Root = 2 J. 

Then 2 j [' = 4 + '/ -)- 6 ;", and deficiency 

Let A = 8 = 2 " + 4. Then a = 2, >• = 4, and assumed Root — ‘2*. 

Then 2 ; 1 " =: 4 + '/ + ; ^ =7;^, and deficiency = 

-3- 

Let A =: 1 () = 3" + 1 . Then o = ;J /• — 1 and 2 « -)- 1 = 7, and 
assumed Root = 31. 

Then 31 |- = !* + ^ -I- and deficiency = 

Let A = 11 = 3" 4 - 2 . Then a — 3, »■ = 2 , and assumed Root = 3'. 

Then 3< p = 9 + 4 - = lo;;;, and deficiency = 

Let A = 12 = .3- 4 . 3. Then a — 3, r = 3, and assumed Root =3; . 
Then 31 j - = 0 4 - 4- = ilj;,, and deficiency = 1 ". 

Let A = 13 = 3- 4 - 4. Then a = 3 /• = 4, and assumed Root = 3J. 

Then 3^ |' = 9 4 - V 4- i‘ = j, and deficiency =: ii- 

0 1 
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Let A = 14 = .■)' + 5. Then a = 3 r = r>, and assumed Root = 3^. 

Then 3; • = » + V' + an*! deficiency = i;. 

Let A = 1> — 3- + (i. Then a = 3 r = <1, and assumed Root = 3;. 

Then .'J',’ |' = 0 + + j:; =: 14J,’, and deficiency =: 

I’roiii thc'-c examides «c may observe- 

.■iB}. That the deficiencies are in every case zl; aecordingtol’ar. 51). 

5!t). Tiiiit wlien (he remainder Is very great or very small, the defi¬ 
ciency is small, bill whentlic remainder is a medium, that is, as it ap- 
jiroachcs to be equal to a -j- the defieieney beeonies great, and is great¬ 
est when the deficiency is — a, and = « -f I. That is, it is greatest in 
the ;id set of cases when r — 3 and =1. In the 2d set of eases when 
r = 2 and — And in the 1st set of cases, of course when r = I and = 2. 
This observation is confirmed by the examples of Par. 44). For in the 
1st and 4th examples where r — 1 and = 72B that is very small and very 
great, the deficiency is small, and in the 2d and 3d examples when r = 
332 and — 333, that is, a medium, the deficiency is great. 

(iO). And that when A is equally distant from a-below, and (a -p I)' 
above the deficiency is equal. That is the. deficiency is equal when A is 

equal to o -f- i aud (n -f !)■— 1, and the deficiency is equal when A is 

equal to a" -f 2 and (« -|- I) = — 2, and the deficiency is equal when A is 

equal to n- -p 3 and (n -p J)— 3, and so on. Thus— 

-In the 1st set of Gases.- 

When A = 2 = 1- -p 1, and when A is 3 z: 2' —1, the deficiency is 
the same, viz. •. 
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-In the 2d set of Cases. —-——-—- 

WJien A =■'} = + 1, and when A it z: 3*—1„ the deficiency is 

die same, viz. 

When A = C = 2" + 2, and when A = 7 .‘1"—2, the deficiency is the 
same, \ iz. . 


-—-In the 3d set of Cases.- 

When A =: 10 = 3' -f- 1, and when A =: lo = i~ —I, tlic deficiency 
is the same, viz. 

When A = 11 .3" + 2, and when A = 14 = 4"—2, the deficiency 

is the same, viz. i';. 

When A = 12 = 3- .f 3, and when A = 13 = 4'—3, die deficiency 
is the same, viz. ; 


Tliis is easily proved generally, for since by Par. 57) the excess of 

(2o + It r-r- 

a ' 4. r over the Square of its assumed Root, is-let the surd 

(2 a + ir 

power whose Root is required be (a 1)'—r. This is n" -|- 2 a -p 1— r, 
and hence the remainder is in this case 2 n 1 —r. This being the 
numerator, ami 2 « + 1 still being the denominator, the assumed Root 
2 a -f I—f r 

is in this case u -|--=: « + 1-and hence the deficieii- 

2 a 4- 1 2 a 4- 1 

r f (2fl + 1)»- 

cy is (n q. 1) —r - (u 1-j =-the same expres 

2 o + I / (2 o + D' 


sion as before. 
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01. But this obsci valion will by no means apply to powers higher 
than the S(]iiaic, as will appear from the following examples in Cubes. 

].( t A be a .surd Cube, of which a is the approximate Root, and »• the 
remainder as before. Then on the principles of Par. 2(1), the assumed 

r r 

Root of A i.s « -I -= " +-• Then 

^ I) 3 a ^ 3 a ^ 1 

I-et A = 2 = r + J. Then n = 1, r = 1, and 3 a" + 3 o + 1 =: 7 
and as.sumed Root = I ;■ 


Then 1' |' =: 1 + and deficiency = y; >. 

Let A — 3 — I' -f. 2. Then u — l,r= 2, and assumed Root = 1 ?. 

Then 1 + c = 2 '' , and defieieney z: 

l.ct A = 1 z: T + 3. Then a = I, r — 3, and assumed Root — I . 

Tlien I I'’ = 1 ■ -I- . . = a i and defieiemy z: 1 , 

J-^t A = ■) z: r + 4. '1 hen n — I, — 4, and assumed Root — I 

Then 11 j ' IT 1 -f V -f. ;; ^ and deficiency = 1 A',- 

Lei A z: 0 z: I ‘ -f- .j. Then « = 1, »• z: 3, and assumed Root =: 1 

Then 1z: I + V + ; j + , = 3 , and deficiency z: -”‘j. 

Let A — 7 z: r -)- 0. Then a =: 1, r = 0, and assumed Root — Ia. 
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Then i ;- 1 > = i + u> 4 . 4 . 544 — 0 J 4 ^, and deficiency = 

02 ). It also appears from hence that the deficiency in the form 
o ’ + r, is always less than in the form (a + 1)’ — r. For— 

When A =r 2 = 1 ’ + 1 , deficiency = J J J, and when A = 7 = 2’— 1 , 
there is a greater deficiency 4 . 

When A = 3 = r 4- 2 , deficiency = 4 j 4 , and when A = 0 = 2 ’ - - 2 , 
there is a greater deficiency 

When A = 4 = 1 ’ + 3, deficiency = 1 and when A = 5 = 2 ’ — 3, 
there is a greater deficiency 1 / i,. 

This is also confirmed by the examples of Par. 44), for there the 
deficiency in the first example, or 2 *^ -f 1 < the fourth 

example, or 3*'— 1 . And tiie deficiency in the second example, or 2* 4-332, 
is less than that in the third example, or 3^ — .332. 


63). And we may also observe that the deficiencies produced by 
assuming the Cube Hoot are greater than by assuming the Square Roots 
of the same number. Thus— 


By the aatumed 
By tlie utumed 
By the aisumed 
By the utumed 
By the atsumed 


VT 


deficiency is 
deficiency is 
deficiency is 
deficiency is 
deficiency is 


if- 

iV- 

sV* 


By (he assumed 
By tiie assumed 
By (lie assumed 
By the assumed 
By the assumed 


ITs 

If. 

if. 

I/t” 


there is greater deficiency 
there is greater deficiency 1*12 
(iicrc is greater deficiency 1 
there is greater deficiency 
there is greater deficiency 


Agreeable to what was conjectured in the latter part of Par. .54,) 
and which was confirmed by the very great deficiencies in example 2 d 
and 3d of Par. 44.) 
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64). It may be presumed the Arabians would be anxious to correct 
or diminish such important deficiencies as these. The method they have 
employed for this purpo.se in the Square is as follows: 


TIic assumed Root of «'■ + r by Par. 55), is a -I-tiiat is, 

2a+ 1 

’■x 1 

„ ^-Instead of 1 here employed as the multiplier of r, and 2a, 

Haxl+l 

let there be substituted the general real integer r, and this expression will 

r: 

become ft -I-in which c may be taken any integer at pleasure. 

1 

rc 

Then if this expression a -f-be assumed the approximate Square 

Saz+ 1 

Root of a 4 - r, the dcfieiency in this case will evidently be a‘ + r — 

/ ’= v '- (2 b: + 1) 

(,(4 - 1 —-. Let any constant value be given 

\ 2oi+l/ (201+1)' 

to and put this expression into Fluxions as in Par. 56), and then 

S a e + 1 

2nzr + r—2 z" r r ~ o and r — -. Substitute this value of r 

Hz' 

(2 a z ^ 1) r—f- z- 

and the expression ---becomes 

(2 a z + 1)" 

(2as + 1 (2ai + *)' 

(2az + 1)-r*- 

2 s-' is* 

1 


(2os + ])" ts* 

1 

65). Now as-evidently becomes less, as z becomes greater, so 

4 2* 

it might at first be supposed that if z were taken very large, the error 
would be very inconsiderable. But then it must be observed that since s’ 
increases faster than z, so if z be taken very great, the numerator 
(2 a 2 + 1 ) r — r’ 2 * becomes negative, and since the denominator 
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(2az -i- 1) r — r’z' 

(iaz+ 1 )’ is positive so the fraction-which expresses the 

( 2 o* + ])' 

deficiency will also be negative. Now a negative deficiency is an excess. 
That is by taking z too large, the assumed Root will be greater than the 

1 

truth instead of less. In this case the positive fraction-is greater 

( 2 or + 

than o, and all the negative values of-, tliough they may be 

( 2 a; + !)-■ 

numbers of a greater denomination, yet as they are ail Ic'S than o, so they 

1 

are also all less than positive-, which hence is still truly a maximum. 


(2nr + \)T—r- z' 

(«>). INow siucc this expression-— when negative is the 

(2 a ; + 11‘ 

1 r 

amount of the negative deficiency produced by assuming o -|_as 

tlic true Square Knot of a* -|- r, so if this expression have it^ sions ihang- 

; —(2 ff r I y r 

cd It w ill become-and will be the pel itivc excess pro- 

(2 o .- + l)'-’ 

duced by the same assumption. 


For in this case .since by supposition « -|- 


> a’ -f r. so 


instead of (o' c)— jo -f 


have for an excess, la + 


2 o + 1 


71:1:7 j 


2 c 4 . 1 I 

as in Par. fiJ') for a deficiency we 

- (2o; + I tr 


(a* + /■)=;■ 


as above. 


(2 a + 1)“ 


C/.") Now this expression increases in value both by the incicase of 
r and of 2 . 
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r»»* —(2oJ + I)r r 

For---Then— 

(2a»+l)« 2o* + l. 

First. Since r increases faster than r, so by increasing r the ex 

r* *' r 

pression-will increase faster than-and hence their differ- 

(*o*+l)" 8a;+I 

*« r 

ence-will increase also. 

(*ai+l)« 2ai+l 

Second. Let ^ be another value of i greater than the present, and 

let-= X and-= J. Then— 

(2a.r-f.l)= (20^+1/ 

x(2 a r + 1)= ^ t(2 a ? + 1)= ; (2 a ^ + 1)* 

--= >" =-and hence x = - 

{2 az + !)• 

— { X __ _ _ 

4 a‘V z' + 4 a + r- 

Then 4 0 =^-.:^ + 4 « ? ;• + z"-^ 4 z- + 4 a z + For 
4 a’ ^ 2 = = 4 a' z\ and since by supposition 2 .iL so 4 a ^ 2 “, or 
4 a ^ 2 X 2 Z. 4 a ^ 2 X or 4 a ^' 2 , and for the same reason 2 ’ jL f . 

. 4 a- 2 ' + 4 a ^ 2 ^ + 2 '^ 

ence x _ s x ^ multiplied by a proper 

4 «■ + 4 a r- 2 + 

fraction. That is j ^ and consequently the expression-- 

(2a2+ !)• 

increases by the increase of 2 . And again evidently - which is 

2az+ i 

the subtracted part of the expression, is diminished by the increase of 2 , 
that IS, as r is divided by a greater number. Then since the increase of x 
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causes• 


' to increase, and ' 


(2az + 1 )"- 
dently cause their difference 


2az + 1 
r z^ T 


• to diminish, so it must eri- 


• to increase also. 


(203+1/ 203+1 


Now r by Par. 55) is ^ 2 o + 1 , that is, r is not greater than 2 o. 

r' 3* r 

Substitute this value of r and the expression -—-- becomes 

(2fl3+l)‘ 203 + 1 

4 o” s’ 2 a 

4a's‘ + 4as+l 2os +1 

4 o* s* 4 o’ x' 

Now since 4 o' s’ + 4 o s + 1 > 4 o’ s’ so-Z. - 

4o's’ + 4os + l 4 o's' 

4 o’ s’ 2 o 4 o’ s' 

or 1 . And evidently-Z.- 

4a’s’+4as + l 2as + 1 4o’s’+4os + 1, 

and consequently is, A fortiori, also Z. 1; and since it is also by supposi¬ 
tion, positive and real, it must be a proper fraction. That is, though the 

r s 

error of excess committed by assuming a -as the true Root of 

2 as + 1 

o’ + r continually increases both as r and s are taken greater and greater, 
yet, although r be taken os great as possible, and though s be taken as 
great as we please, yet this error must always be less than unit, which is 
the limit to which it continually tends, but cannot pass. 


68 ). This may be more directly, 1 will not say more satisfactorily, 
proved, in the method of modern Geometers, by considering Infinity as 

r" s’ r 

a positive Idea. In this case, since the expression-- — ■ 

( 2 as + l)* 2 as + i 
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is increased both by the increase of r and s, so evidently its maximum is 
produced when r and z are both maxima. Now by last paragraph, since 
r is not greater tlian 2a, so 2a is maximum of r. And since z is any 
integer at pleasure, so Infinity is the maximum of z. Substitute these 

4 a* CO “ 

values of r and z, and this expression becomes --—- 

4a-eo-‘-|-4ax -)-l 

2 a 2 a 

-. Now since 2 a z: + 1 is infinitely great, so-when 

2(1 CO -I- 1 2a X -f 1 

a is finite, becomes infinitely small, and vanishes. And the quantity 
4 a X q- 1 being an infinite of the first order,'vanishes before x' an 

4 d' X ■ 

infinite of the second order, and the expression is reduced to- = t 

4 (1 X ° 

as before. But it is to be considered whether it be correct Logic to 
ascribe positive properties to the negative idea Infinity. 

fi9). By this it is evident not much advantage is gained, for by 
Par. AG) the error on one side may be j, and here it may be I on the other. 
To correct this, and to render the error of excess as small as possible, the 
Arabian Arithnielicians direct that z should not be taken greater than 2 , 

2 r 

and hence the assumed Root of a" 4 - r is a 4- -and the error ex- 

4n4- 1 

( 2 ac: 4- Ijr —r'z- (t n 4 . 1 ) — 4 ,■= 

pressed by-becomes-. If in this 

(2«~4-IJ- (I ((4-0= 

case, the deficiency is positive, then liy Par. Gt), it cannot be greater 
I 1 1 

than-or-or . But if this expression is negative, it is ctident 

4z‘ 1-2- IG. “ 

that it can only become negative by the increase of r. Now as before 

inaxiniuni ol / is2o. Substitute this value of r, and the expression 
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(4o+l)r — 4r* 2fl — 8 a' 

-becomes---and is the greatest denomina- 

(4a + 1)' 16 a' + 8a + 1 

tion of the negative deficiency, and consequently as in Par. 66,) this expres- 

8 o' — 2o 8 o' 2a 

sion with its signs changed, that is-=--- 

16o' + 8a+l (4a+ 1)' (4a+l)' 

is the maximum of the positive error of excess. 

70). Now this expression increases by the increase of a. For let 

8 o' 

« be any other value greater than the present, and let-= p, and 

(4« + l)' 

8 a* 

___ T. And then by the very same reasoning that was employed 

(4a + l)' 10«‘a'4-8aa'+o' 

inPar.67)withs,Lxand£,itwiUbefouadthatp= T X - 

ICa'a'+Sa'a + a' 

and that 16 «' a' + 8 a o' + o' 16 a' o' + 8 «' a + a', and consequently 

that p = r multiplied by a proper fraction, that is, p Z. x. And hence 

8 o' . ^ ^ “ 

-increases by the increase of a. Again-— =- 

(4a + lV f4a+l)' 16o' + 8a+l. 

and since o' increases faster than a, so 16 o" + 8 a 4- 1 increases faster 

than 2a. That is, 2 a _ , . 

-diminishes by the increase of a. And 

16a'4-80 + 1 

consequently by the same reasoning as in Par. 67,) the whole expression 
8 o' 2 a 

-increases by the increase of a, and is by supposi- 

(4 0 + 1)' (40 + 1)' 

tion positive and real. And by a continuation of the reasoning of the 

8 o' 2 a 8 a' 

- ^ - 

<4a+l)' (40 + 1)' (4o+l)' 


same paragraph, it will be seen that 


or 
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8 a* 8 a' 

_and consequently also Ji. -or That is to say, the 

16a' + 8a + l 16«' 

2r 

error of excess committed by assuming-as the Square Root of 

4a + 1 

a' + r continually increases as a is greater and greater, but can never 
exceed the limit This is also proved by the same consideration of 
Infinity, as in Par. 68. For if a be infinitely great, then, in the expression 

8a'-r2o 

-, 2 a vanishes before 8 o', and 8 o + 1 vanishes before 16 o', 

16a'+ 80 + 1 

8 a' 

and hence it will be reduced to-= J as before. 

16 o' 

71). As an illustration of all this, let us resume the former 3 sets of 
examples of Par. 57,) and suppose 2 =: 2, so that the assumed Root will 
2 r 

be a ^-and then— 

4a + l 

—^- 1 - 

Let A = 2 and assumed Root 1| . 

Then If |' = 1 + a + and deficiency = 

Let A =: 3 and assumed Root If, and in this case r =: 2 a, and is 

a maximum. 

Then if.j'—i+f^.^ — and the excess is 

--2 --- 

Let A — 5 and assumed Root := 2|. 

Then ^|* = 4 + | + .^s: 4ff and deficiency =: -fx- 
Let A = 6 and assumed Root m 2f. 
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Then 4* |= 4 + ■ j» ^ ^ = 5 J J and deficiency =: 

Let A = 7 and assumed Root = 2|;. 

Then 2; T- = 4 + „‘ -f- — 7 and deficiency — -j. 

Let A = 8 and assumed Root = 2;, and in this case r = 2 a, and 
is a MniEimum. 

Then 2; i - = 4 -f- y ■ j = and excess = - j. 

-3- 

Let A 10 and assumed Root 3y,-. 

Then 3/, |- = !» -(- -j- -|- y ,,. — 9[jj| and deficiency = 

Let A = 11 and assumed Root = 3 t%. 

=r 8 + it + r';'. = lOfJ-J and deficiency = 

Let A = 12 and assumed Root =: A/t. 

Then ’ = 9 + yj + = i j •« smd defic'ency = 

I«t A = 13 and assumed Hoot = 3^. 

Then 3^|' z= 9 + a; + — I3,‘,v and excess ss 

T 1 
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Let A = 14 and assumed Root = 

Then 3]^= = 9 + + KS = and excess = 

Let A = 15 and assumed Root = and in this case r = 2aand 
is a Maximum. 

Then 3}^' = 9 + + fj; = ISf/v and excess = 

And from these examples we may observe— 

72) . That each deficiency Z. according to Par. 09.) 

73) . That each excess Z. ]- according to Par. 70, for even in the three 
cases where r is a Maximum, and consequently the excess should, by 
Par. 08 and 71), be greatest, the excess is 

When a — 1, only 

When a = 2, it is greater, and becomes j;. 

When a ~ 3, it is still greater, and becomes 

And we may hence also observe, that the excess increases with the 
increase of a, as by Par. 70). 

74). For more illustration, let c be taken = 3, and let other things 

, Sr 

remain the same, and then the assumed Root will be a -f- ——— and 

1 6 o + 1 

tlw deficiency must be Z.-or as by Par. 64.) Then the same 

A.at w iT * 
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three sets of examples will become as follow : 

-I- 

Let A — 2 and assumed Root = 1 
Then TTi" = 1 + ; -p and excess = vy 

Let A = 3 and assumed Root = 1 and r, a Maximum. 
Then j';]’ = I -|- o -p j and excess = ||. 

- 2 - 

Let A — 5 and assumed Root = 2,’ 3 . 


Then 2 j'J- = 4 = 4j4f and deficiency = tSt* 

Let A = 0 and assumed Root =r 2^. 

Then 2 r«r|' = 4 + fj + vev = &iW and excess = 

Let A =: 7 and assumed Root =: 2^%. 

Then ^| = = 4 + f‘ + tVt = 7-,Vr and excess = 

Let A 8 and assumed Root = 2 -L 5 - and r, a Maximum. 


Then 2 J «|* = 4 + and = 8 ,^,- and excess J*. 


Let A = 10 and assumed Root = S^V. 
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Then 3,’^« — 9 + “nd deficiency ~ 

Let A = 11 and assumed Root = 

Then 377 |' = » + IS + AL = 10 ^^| and deficiency 
Let A =: 12 and assumed Root = 3^;. 

Then 37 , p- = 9 + M + ,,Vi = 12A*V and excess = -.Vi- 
Let A =: 13 and assumed Root z= 3i;. 

Then Sfj | - — 9 + i= lj-» — 13 /^“^ and excess = -J-ot- 
Let A = 14 and assumed Root = 3 l;, 

Then 3-;,; |- = 9 -f j; + ' 145 -’^ and excess = -jj;. 

Let A = 15 and assumed Root = 3f} and r, a Maximum. 

Then 3j71« = 9 + VV + :f} = 15*-^;- and excess = ji-;. 

And from these examples we may observe¬ 
rs). That each deficiency z. as by Par. 75,) and each excess 
^ 1 , aa by Par. 68 ,) and also that the deficiencies, though less in value, are 
yet fewer in number, and the excesses are both greater in number and 
vahie than in the examples of Par. 7 i.) 

76). For still farther illustration, let us take x = a great number 
= 100 , and let us take the three examples in these sets wherein r is a 
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Maximum, and wherein consequendy by Paras. 67 and 68,) the excess should 

100 r 

be as great as possible. Then the assumed Root will be a 4 . - - - 

200 a + I 

100 X 2 a 200 a 

— a 4-= « 4-and then 

200 a 4 . 1 200 a 4 - 1 , 

Let A = 3 and assumed Root = 1 


Then 1^]“ 


= 1 4- 4- 


4 0 0 0 0 
4 0 4 0 i 


''4040 1 * 


Let A = 8 and assumed Root = 

Then = 4 4- 4- ilSTS-f 

Let A =; 15 and assumed Root = 


2 


4 0 0 

46T* 


ft 1 1 *1 3 0 0 

^ xeoBOl* 


a 6 0 0 
yiTT* 


Then = 94 - 

In which it will easily be observed, that the excesses, though large, 
are yet still Z. 1 , and that they increase with.the increase of o. 

77). These speculations might easily be continued and diversified, 
and pursued into higher powers; but this, like ail other Mathematical 
subjects, leads to interminable results, and as an abrupt conclusion must 
be made somewhere, so it is high time, considering the length of this 
Paper, that it should be made here. Some apology is, perhaps, necessary 
for the great length to which the Essay has already extended, and which 
is, indeed, much greater than I had supposed would have been necessary; 
but it is not very easy to abridge such a detail without rendering it 
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obscure; and I therefore hope the nature of the subject, vhich.is both curi¬ 
ous in itself, and affords a complete estimate of the state of Arithmetic 
among the Arabians, will be a sufficient justification of my prolixity. 

78). I must conclude this Essay as my former, with an acknow¬ 
ledgement of my obligations to my very intelligent friend Dewan Kanh 
Jee, of Patna; by him I was furnished with the extract of the Ayoun-ul- 
Hisab. His Treatise of Arithmetic formerly mentioned, * and his oral 
explanation, enabled me to comprehend the obscure and studied brevity of 
the Arabian Author; and from the same sources I derived those observa¬ 
tions on the fractional part of the Root which form the basis of the con¬ 
cluding paragraphs of the present Essay. 


See Eiuy on Binomiti Theorem, Vol. XIU. of Ihe Rewirchei, p. 4S<. 
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SAIVAS 

In the former communication on this subject, which I had the honour to 
lay before the Society, 1 attempted to convey a notion of the different 
classes amongst which the numerous worshippers of Vishnu are distri¬ 
buted T n iny present, I propose to complcat my task, and commencing 
with the followers of Siva and of Sakti, conclude with those sects which 
are of a miscellaneous and less orthodox description. 

The worship of Siva in the districts along the Ganges, presents 
itself under a very different aspect from that of Vishnu, and with some 
singular anomalies. It appears to be the most prevalent and popular of 
all the modes of adoration, to judge by the number of shrines dedicated 
to the only form under which Siva is reverenced, that of the Linga; yet 

w I 
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it will be generally observed, that these temples are scarcely ever the 
resort of numerous votaries, and that they are regarded with compara¬ 
tively little veneration by the Hindus. Bemns, indeed, furnishes excep¬ 
tions, and the temple of Visweswara* is thronged with a never-ceasing 
crowd of adorers. There is, however, little solemnity or veneration in the 
hurried manner in which they throw their flowers or fruits before the 
image ;t and there arc other temples, the dwellings of other divinities, 
that rival the abode of Visweswara in popular attraction'. 

The adoration of Siva, indeed, has never assumed, in Upper India, a 
popular form. He appears in his shrines only in an unattractive and 
rude emblem, the mystic purpose of which is little understood, or regard¬ 
ed by the uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers nothing to interest the 
feelings or excite the imagination. No legends are recorded of this deity 
of a poetic and pleasing character; and above all, such legends as are 
narrated in the Puranas and Tantras, have not been presented to the 


* “ The Lord of allan epithet of Siva, represented ai usual by a Lin^. It is one of the 
twelve principal emblems of this description, and has been, for many centuries, the chief object of 
veneration at Kdii or Stnarts The old temple was partially destroyed by the Mohammedans 
in the reign of Aurxngzzb: the present was built by Aiialya Bai, the Mahratta Princess, and 
although small and without pretensiou to magnihceuce, is remarkable for the minute beauty of its 
architectural embellishments. 

t A Hindu temple comprises an outer court, usually a quadrangle, sometimes surrounded by 
a piazza ; and a central edifice constituting the shrine. This, which in Upper India is generally 
of small dimensions, is divided into two parts, the Sabh4, or vestibule ; and the Garbhoffriha, or 
adytum, in which the Image is placed. The course of worship is the circumambulating of the tem¬ 
ple, keeping the right hand to it, as often as the devotee pleases: the worshipper then enters the 
vestibule, and if a bell is suspended there, as is commonly the case, strikes two or three times upon 
it. He then advances to tlie threihhold of the shrine, presents his offering, which the officiating 
Brahman receives, mutters inaudibly a short prayer, accompanied with prostration, or simply with 
the act of lifting the hands to the forehead, and departs. There is nothing like a religious lervi^, 
and the rapid manner in which the whole is performed, the quick succession of worshippers, the 
gloomy aspect of the shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, and faded flowers, inspire any 
thing but feelings of reverence or devotion. 
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Hindus in any accessible shape. The Saivas have no works in any of the 
common dialects, like the RdmAyana, the Bdrtii, or the Bhaklamdld. 
Indeed; as far as any enquiry has yet been instituted, no work whatever 
exists, in any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, in any of his 
forms, are celebrated. It must be kept in mind, however, that tliese 
observations are intended to. apply only to Gangetic Hindustan, for in 
the South of India, as we shall hereafter see, popular legends relating to 
local manifestations of Siva, are not uncommon. 

Corresponding to the absence of multiplied forms of this divinity, as 
objects of worship, and to the want of those works which attach impor¬ 
tance to particular manifestations of the favourite god, the people can 
scarcely be said to be divided into different sects, any farther thah as 
they may have certain religious mendicants for their spiritual guidesl 
Actual divisions of the worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to 
these religious personages, collected sometimes, in opulent and nu¬ 
merous associations; but for the greater part detached, few, and in¬ 
digent. There are no establishments amongst the Saioas of Hin¬ 
dustan, like those of Srinil/t or Puri; no individuals as wealthy as 
the Gokulaslha Gosaius, nor even as influential as the descendants ol 
Adwaita and NitvjInand. There are no teachers of ancient repute except 
Sankara AchXrya, and his doctrines are too philosophical and specu¬ 
lative to have made him popular. 

The worship of Siva continues, in fact, to be what it appears to have 
been from a remote period, the religion of the Brahvianas* Sambhu 
is declared, by Menu, to be the presiding deity of the Brahmanical order, 
and the greater number of them, particularly those who practice the rites 
of the Vetias, or who profess the study of the Sdstras, receive Siva as 


Sec a preceding Note—A. It. vol. XVL page 2. 
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their tutelary deity, wear his insignia, and worship the Lmg'a, either in 
temples, in their houses, or on the si3e of a sacred stream, providing, in 
the latter case, extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed. The example of the Brahmans, and the practice of ages, 
maintain the veneration universally oflTered to the type of Siva ; but it is 
not the prevailing, nor the popular condition of the Hindu faith, along 
the banks of the Ganges. We sliallnow proceed to specify the different 
classes into which the worshippers of Siva, as distinct from the mass of 
Brahmans, may be distinguished. 

DANDIS AND DASNAMIS. 

It is customary to consider these two orders as forming but one divi¬ 
sion. The classification is not, in every instance, correct, but the practices 
of the two arc, in many instances, blended, and both denominations are 
accurately applicable to the same individual. It will not be necessary, 
therefore, to deviate from the ordinary enumeration. 

The DanHis, properly so called, and the TridaMis of the Vaishnavas, 
are the only legitimate representatives of the fourth Asrama, or mendicant 
life, into which the Hindu, according to the instructions of his inspired 
legislators, is to enter, after passing through the previous stages of student, 
householder and hennit.* It is not necessary', however, to have gone 
through the whole of the previous career, as the Brahman may pass from 


* 'Hius Menu, 6, 33. 


wnrumn ’Hirm'irftTrSnrii 

«I 

** Having ttiiu {mibrincd reltgioui acts in a fureat during the third portion of his life, let him 
become t Sanj/iit, for the fourth portion of it, ttbaodoning all lenaual affection. 
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any one of the first orders to the last at once;* he is then to take op his 
staff and water pot, to derive from begging such a portion of food as is 
sufficient for his mere sustenance, and to devote the remainder of his day 
to holy study and pious meditation.f 

Adopting, as a general guide, the rules of original works, the l>ad£ is 
distinguished by carrying a small DaM, or wand, with several processes 
or projections from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red ochre, in which 
the Brahmanical cord is supposed to be enshrined, attached to it: he 
shaves his hair and beard, wears only a cloth round his loins, and subsists 
upon food obtaine'’ '-“ndv-dressed from the bouses of the Brahmanas 


• So Mini;, u expounded by Kulluki Bhatta, b, S8. 

VI VMI^IUI VTV*’ M 

vinhr jTftrt I 

Having perfonned the sacrifice of Pr^pati, S;e. a Brahman may proceed from hia house, 
that is, from the second order, or he may proceed even from the first to the coodttion of a dSaag^dss.*' 
Indeed the intermedute stage of the VaHoprastka is amongst the prohibited acts in the age. 

‘f Agreeably to the high authority already quoted, 6, 41t Ac. 

vi i iT <.KfMT>< T «iv » 

tVTVVJ' vftatwii 

wiftpcfwhi' «ii\uw mn^ «iw.iu^ 

" Depirting from liii home, tikiog with him pure implemeou, hii witer-pot, ind Miff, keeping 
•ilence, uoiUared by detire of ebjocti new him, lot him enter into the fourth order.” 

“ Let him hire no eulinwy 6re, no domicile, let him when very hungry, go to -the town fat 
food, let him pttiently hew diMSN, lot him etudy to know Qod, ud fix hii attention on Cod alona 
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once a day only, which he deposits in the small clay pot that he carries 
always with him : he should live alone, and near to, but not within a city j 
bnt this rule is rarely observed, and in general the DaASis are found in 
cities collected like other mendicants in Maths* The DoAdi has no par¬ 
ticular time or mode of worship, but spends hiS time in meditation, or in 
practices corresponding with those of the Yoga, and in the study of the 
Veddnta works, especially according to the comments of SANKAnXcH^RVA. 
As that teacher was an incarnation of SiVA,t the Dahdis reverence that 


* TheM Are gJt fouodeu on U>e (oilowing texts of Mbnu. 

SB TTRsillt fJrerr I 

^ •Bsdh sgfjrfiif arfij I 

sinhT 

inl iTTTTOWfrit Bf(rTsnt.ii 

wtTw »i ftrttrijl wmw ^ 

v i a<iif s a t »w TH‘ ii 

“ Hif biir, nailt and beard being clipped, bearing with him a diah, a ataf, and a water-pot, let 
him wander about continually without giving pain to any being." S2. 

" Only once a day let him demand food, let him not habituate hitnaelf to cat much at a time, 
for an anchorite habituated to eat much, becomea inclined to aenaual gratification. S5. 

“ At the time when the imolie of kitchen firea hal ceaied, when the peatle liea raotianleaa, 
when the burning charcoal is exiinguiahed, when people have eaten and when diahei are removed, 
that if, late in the day, let the Sanyasi alwaya beg food 

“ For miaaing it let him not be aorrowlul, uur tor gaining it, let him be glad, let him care Only 
for a auSciency to aupport life, but let him not be anxioua about hia utcnaila. 57, Menu 6. 

t Thiacharacter ia given to him in the SatiJiara VijayaotyiioHAVA AchAsta; hiafoilowera 
in the /MUinutert that Sivx'a deacent aa Sakcaua, waa foretold in the Sianda Purdna: a pro¬ 
phecy which, if found in that work, will aaaiat to fix ita date, but tlie paaaage hat not been met with. 
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deity and his incarnations, in preference to the other members of the 
Triad, whence they are included amongst his votaries; and they so far 
admit tlie distinction as not unfrequently to bear the Saiva mark upon 
the forehead, smearing it with the Tripundra, a triple transverse line made 
with the Vihhuti, or ashes which should be taken from the fire of an 
Agnihotra Brahman, or they may be the ashes of burnt cowdung from an 
oblation offered to the god*. They also adopt the initiating ilfantra of 
all the Saiva classes, either the five or six syllable Mantra, “ Nama 
Sivdpa," or, “ Om, Nama Siviya.” The genuine DaASi, however, is not 
necessarily of the Saiva or any other sect; and in their establishments it 


• The material, or Vibhuli, and the efficacy of the mark, the Triptmdra, arc thus described 
in the Kitihhanda— 


ihJTWiaiwf 

•a ^ ^ 

Tlie ashei of fire made widi burpt cowdung, are the material fittest for the Tripundra, 

STCT wrin ftfiriH*! > 

imnirv% • 

Whoersr mtrks the Tripundra with ashes, sgreeably to rule, is purified from sins of the Srst and 
second degree: who makes it on his forehesd without the MatUrat, being ignorant of its virtue, 
will be purified from every simple sin. The mode of making it it thus laid down < 

I 

inn ^ ftmuianftneit i 


Beginning between the eye*brows, and carrying it to their eitremi^e the mark made with the 
tliumb reverted between tbe middle and third fingen, is called the TV^pwidhk 
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will be usually found that they profess to adore Nirgvna or NiroMjana, 
the deity devoid of attribute or passion*. 

The DiMis, who are rather practical than speculative, and who have 
little pretence to the appellation beyond the epithet and outward signs 
of the order, are those most correctly included amongst the Saiva sects. 
Amongst these, the worship of Siva, as Bhairava, is the prevailing form, 
and in that case part of the ceremony of initiation consists in inflicting a 
small incision on the inner part of the knee, and drawing the blood of the 
novice as an acceptable offering to the god. The DaAllis of every des¬ 
cription, have also a peculiar mode of disposing of their dead, putting them 
into coffins and burying them; or when practicable, committing them to 
some sacred stream. The reason of this is their being prohibited the 
use of fire on any accountt. 

Any Hindu of the three first classes may become Sanydsi or DadSi, 
or, in these degenerate days, a Hindu of any caste may adopt the life 
and emblems of this order. Such are sometimes met with, as olso 
are Bndunans, who, without connecting themselves with any community. 


• He Da^Sit of the North of India are the Samytiii, or nionaitic portion of the Smartal 
Bnkmmiu of the South, of whoa Buohamah girei the folloiring account; ■■ The tooit nu- 
meroiu dale here, and which comprebeada about one-half of all the Brahmaoi in the Lower Carnatic, 
ie called the Smartal Sect, and ila aainbara are the followera of Sahkara Acharya. They are 
conimonijr aaid to be of the aect of Siva, but they conaider Brahma, Vurhu and lawARA to be 
the aame aa the creator, preaerrer, and deatroyer of the univerae. They are readily distiaguiihed 
by three boriaontal atripea on the forehead, made with the aahea of cowduog.” (Buch. I. IS). “ The 
Sotiydeit are the Guru of thin aect(Ibid 305) and the Dattit have great influence and auUio- 
rity aaongat Saiva Bralmuna of the North of India. 

t In the South, the aacetie foUowara of both Siva and ViaRao bury the dead; (Duboia, 58) 
aa do the FaaaAaaoa Vatrifit and SaigMt aa Uie North of India, and the Saha Jagit. The 
data of Hindu weavera called Yofit, bare adopted a aioiilar practice; (Ward 1, 301) all the caaU in 
the South, that wear the //ityo, do the aame, (Buch. 1. 37). 
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assnme the character of this class of mendicants. These constitute the 
Dandis simply so termed, and are regarded as distinct from the primitiTe 
members of the order, to whom the appellation of Dasndmis is also appli¬ 
ed, and who admit none but Brahmans into their fraternity. 

The Dam&mi DaMts, who are regarded as the descendants of the 
original members of the fraternity, are said to refer their origin to Sankabs 
AchXrva, an individual who appears to have performed a part of some im¬ 
portance in the religious history of Hindustan ; and to whom an influence 
has been often attributed much exceeding that which he really exercised. 
His biography, like that of most of the Hindu saints, is involved in consi¬ 
derable obscurity; but a few facts may be gleaned from such accounts as 
we ^ave of him, upon which reliance may be placed, and to which it 
may not be uninteresting here briefly to advert. 

A number of works are current in the South of India relating to 
this teacher, under the titles of Sankara Cheritra, Sankara Katkd, Sankara 
Vijajfa, or Sankara Digvijaga, following much the same coarse of narra¬ 
tion, and detailing little more than Sankaba’s controversial victories over 
various sects; in most cases, no doubt, the fictions of the writers. Of the two 
principal works of the class, one attributed to Anandaoibi, a pupil of 
Sankara, has already been noticed.* The other is the work of MIobava 
AchIbya, the minister of some of the earliest chiefs of Vijofonagar, and 
who dates, accordingly, in the fourteenth century. This is a composition of 
high literary and polemical pretension, but not equally high biographical 
value. Some particulars of Sankaba’s birth and early life are to be found 
in the Kerala Utpatli, or political and statistical description of Mtdabar, 


See AiUtick Rnewchu, ?al. XVL page IS. 
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although the work is sometimes said to hare been composed by Sankaba 
himself. 

With regard to the place of Sankara’s birth, and the tribe of which he 
was a member, most accounts agree to make him a native of Kerala, or 
Malabar, of the tribe of Namburi Brahmans, and in the mythological lan¬ 
guage of the sect, an incarnation of Siva. According to other traditions, 
he was bom at Chidambaram, although he transferred his residence to 
Malabar, whilst the Kerala Utpatti recognises Malabar as his native 
place, and calls him the offspring of adultery, for which his mother Sri 
MAHilDEVf was expelled her caste. 

In Malabar, he is said to have divided the four original castes into se¬ 
venty-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and to have assigned them (heir 
respective rites and duties. Notwithstanding this, he seems to have met 
with particular disrespect, either on account of his opinions, origin, or his 
wandering life. On his return home, on one occasion, his mother died, and 
he had to perform the funeral rites, for which his relations refused to supply 
him with fire, and at which all the Brahmans declined to assist. Sankara 
then produced fire from his arm, and burnt the corpse in the court yard of 
the house, denouncing imprecations on the country to the effect, that the 
Brahmans there should not study the Vedas, that religious mendicants 
should never obtain alms, and that the dead should always be burned 
close to the houses in which they had resided—a custom which is said 
to have survived him. 

All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading an erratic 
life, and engaging in successful controversy with various sects, whether of 
the Saiva, Vaishnava, or less orthodox persuasions. In the coarse of his 
peregrinations, he established several Maths, or convents, under the presi- 
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dence of his disciples, particularly one still flourishing at Sringeri, or 
Sringagiri, on the western Ghats, near the sources of the Tungabhadrd. 
Towards the close of his life, he repaired as far as to Kashmir, and seated 
himself, after triumphing over various opponents, on the throne of Saras- 
WATi. He next went to Badarikdsrama, and finally to Kedamdth, in the 
Hitndlaya, where he died at the early age of thirty-two. The events of his 
last days are confirmed by local traditions, and the Pilha, or throne of 
Saraswati, on which Saneara sat, is still shown in Kashmir; Whilst at the 
temple of Siva, at Badari, a Malabar Brahman, of the Namburi tribe, 
has always been the officiating priest.* 

The influence exercised by Saneara in person, has been perpetuated 
by his writings, the most eminent of which are his Bhdsht/as, or Com¬ 
mentaries on the Sutras, or Aphorisms of VyXsa. A Commentary on the 
Bhagavad Gila, is also ascribed to him, as is one on the Nrisinha Tapatdya 
Upanishad: a cento of verses in praise of Durca, the Saundaryd Lakari, is 
likewise said to be his composition, as sometimes is the Amru Sataka, a 
collection of amatory Stanzas, written in the name of Amru, a Prince, whose 
dead body Sankara is fabled to have animated, that by becoming fami¬ 
liarised with sensual enjoyments, he might argue upon such topics With the 
wife of Madana Misra, who was more than equal to him in discussions of 
this nature, and was the only disputant he was unable to subdue, until 
the period of his transmigration had expired, and he had thence become 
practised in the gratification of the passions. 

Although no doubt of Sankara's existence, or of the important part 
performed by him in the partial re-modelling of the Hindu system, can 
be entertained, yet the exact period at which ht; flonrished can by no 


• Aaiatick Reitarchn, »oI. XIL page 5S6. 
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means be determined. I have, in another place, expressed my belief that 
he may haye existed about the eighth or ninth century.* Subsequent 
enquiry has failed to add auy reasons to those assigned for such an infer¬ 
ence ; but it has offered nothing to weaken or invalidate tlie conclusion 
there proposed.! 


* Preface to the Saoicrit Dictionary, page XYIL 

f A BiiakdnaTa Manuscript, in the possession of the late Col Mackemik, entitled Smfuira 
Vpojfo, (Mackenzie CoUection 11, 34) gives tlie follofriog list of the spiritual heads of the Srir^eri 
cstabliihiDent: 

1. Gorinda P^da. 
a. Sankara Acbdrya. 
a. Sanandana Acii4rya. 

4. Surisura Achlrya. 

5. Troiaka Adikrya. 

& Haalkmalaka Achdrya. 

7. Joyinagbana Ac}i4rya. 

8. Jfnydnottatna Achirya. 
f. Knhagirisirara Achlrya 

10. IswtntSrtha Achtrya. 

11. Nriainha Mdrttt Achtirya 
IS. Titarana Ach4rya. 

18. Vidyliankara Achlrya. 

14. Bhirali Krishna Acltirya. 

15. Vidyisanya Achkrya. 

This givM S7 descents from Sahkaka. As the MaAaitt isielected from the disciple^ either 
by the Gwrm wliea about to die, or by the Svi6malu, tlie spiritual chiefs of other establishmenls of 
the same eect, he ia raised probably to the atation in the prime of manhood, and in the ease and dig¬ 
nity ofbb aaoctity has a favourable prospect of a long life. Twenty-five years to a Guru m$y there¬ 
fore be but a fair average aliowance, and the above liat comprises at that rate an interval of 657 
years: at what period it closes does not appear; but the SdloA^nara language is obsolete, and the 
work is possibly not less than two or three centuries old. This series of Gurus is so fm' corrobMitive 
of tbo view elsewhere taken of Samkaba's date; but as it hu been extracted by a Pandit, from a 
work which I could not coniuh myself, it is by no means ceitaio that it is correct, sod 1 do not 
wish 0 attach any undue importvtce to the auUumcy. 


16. Chandra Sekbara Acharyg. 

17. Nriainha Blifiratf Achdrya. 

18. Sankara Bharati Achdrya. 

19. Nriiiiiha Bharati Achdrya. 

20. Puruibottoma Blikratf Achdrya. 

21. Ramachandra Bhdratf Achdrya. 

22. Nriainha Bharati Achdrya. 

23. Immadi Bhdrati Achdrya. 

24. Abliinava Nriiinlia ^dratf Achdt^ 

25. Saclichiddnanda Bhdrati Achdrya. 

26. Nrisinha Bhdratf Achdrya. 

27. Immddi Sachchidananda Bhdratf Achdrya. 

28. Abfainava Sacbchiddnanda Dbdratia Acbdtya. 
28. Nriainha Btidratf Aclidrya. 
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The t, mtual descendants of Sank aba, in the first degree, are rarionsly 
named by different authorities, but usually agree in the number. He is 
said to hare had four principal disciples, who, in the popular traditions, 
are called Padmapdda, Hastdmalaka, Sureswara or Mandana, and Trotaka. 
Of these, the first had two pupils, Tirthamti Asrama; the second, Kana 
and Artmya; the third had three, Saramati, Puri, and Bhdrati; and the 
fourth had also three, Giri or Gir, Pdrvala, and SAgara. These, which 
being all significant terms, were no doubt adopted names, constitute col¬ 
lectively the appellation Dasnduii, or the ten named, and when a Brahman 
enters into either class, he attaches to his own denomination that of the 
class of which he becomes a member; as Tirtha, Puri, Gir, &c.* Th« 
greater proportion of the ten classes of mendicants, thus descended from 
Sankara AcnXKYA.have failed to retain their purity of character, and are 
only known by their epithets as members of the original order. There 
are but three, and part of a fourth mendicant class, or those called Tirtha 
or Indra, Asrama, Saraswati, and Bhdrati, who are still regarded as really 
SankarX’s DanSk. These are sufficiently numerous, especially in and 
about Benares. They comprehend a variety of characters ; but amongst 
the most respectable of them, are to be found very able expounders of 
the Fedda/a works. Other branches of Sanscrit literature owe important 


* It it Ktrcely worth while pethipi to trandate worda of auch common occurrence, but to 
prore what I bare etated in the text, I aubjoin their aignification: TirOm, a place of pilgrimage; 
itantmri, an order, aa that of atudent, houaeholder, &c.; Iona, a wood; Anmya, a wood; Sararwiti, 
the goddeaa of apecch and eloquence ; Ptiri, a city; Bharati, apeecb, or ita goddesa; a moun¬ 
tain ; in common uao it alwaya occura Gir, which impiiea apeech; Pianata, a mountaineer; 
Soffora, an ocean; the namea are always compounded with difterent terms. One of SamxabX's 
disciples we have seen, called Ananda Giki. The famoua Madhava, when he became a DailS, 
adopted the appellation of VIotAxanta. PdaANoia, baa been elsewhere adverted to, and other 
like names occur in some of the following notes. Bhdrati is the prevailing title of tlie latter 
Sringaffm Gurus. 
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obligations to this religious sect.* The most sturdy beggars are also mem¬ 
bers of this order, although their contributions are levied particularly 
upon the Brahmanical class, as whenever a feast is given to the Brah- 
manas, the Dandis of this description present themselves unbidden guests, 
and can only be got rid of by bestowing on them a due share of the cates 
provided for their more worldly-minded brethren. Many of them practice 
the Yoga, and profess to work miracles, although with less success than 
some members of the order in the days of the author of the DAhistdn, 
who specifies one Dandadh&ri, as able to smspend liis breath for three 
hours, bring milk from his veins, cut bones with hair, and put eggs into a 
narrow mouthed bottle without breaking them. 

The remaining six and a half members of the Dasndmi class, although 
considered as having fallen from the purity of practice necessary to the 
DafiiU, are still, in general, religious charaeters, and are usually denomi¬ 
nated Aitts:'\ the chief points of difference between them and the preced¬ 
ing, are their abandonment of tlie staff, their use of clothes, money, and 
ornaments ; their preparing their own food, and their admission of mem¬ 
bers from any order of Hindus. They are often collected in Maths, as 
well as the Dandis, but they mix freely in the business of tlic world; they 
carry on trade, and often accumulate property, and they fre<]ucutly offi¬ 
ciate as priests at the shrines of some of the deities:} some of them even 


• Sankaha and Mabhava are well known by iheir nunieroui and excellent works. The 
eliiefVedanta writers, in like manner, were/tarirtu; and the author of the Dasakumdra, Rauaseama 
the Commenutor on Amska, and VunvAnasivAEA, the Commentator on the texts of yAJKAVAi- 
KTA, were of the lame class of ascetics. - 

t From wfltfa AHlki, a guest, a temporary dweller upon earth; or wtflw Mia, past away, 
fiberated from worldly caret and feelings. 


t The officiating priests at the celebrated shrine of AnMAtOaxA, in Benares, are Mis, 
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marry, but in that case they are distinguished by the term Samyogt, from 
the other A tits. 

The chief practices and designations of the DaMis, as generally charac¬ 
teristic of them, have been already adverted to, but a great variety prevails 
in the details.* Their philosophical tenets in the main, are those of the 
Vedanta system, as taught by Sankara and his disciples; but they gene¬ 
rally supcradd the practice of the Yoga, as taught by the followers of 
Patanjali, and many of them have latterly adopted the doctrines of the 
Tantras. Besides Sankara, the different orders of DaMts hold in high 
veneration the Muni Dattatrea a, the son of Atri, and AnasuvX. By vir¬ 
tue of a boon bestowed upon Atri, or according to one legend, on his wife, 
by the three deities BbaiimX, Vishnu, and Siva, that sage had three sons. 
Soma, Datta, and DuRvisA.s, who were severally portions of the deities 
themselves.! Datta, or Dattatreya, was eminent for his practice of the 
Yoga, and hence is held in high estimation by the Jogis, of whom we are 
next to speak, whilst, as an incarnation of a portion of Vishnu, he is 
likewise venerated by the Vaishnavas. 

YOGIS OR JOGIS. 

The Daiid'is are to the Saiva sects, what the followers of RXmXnuja 
are to those of the Vaishmra faith, and a like parallel may be drawn be¬ 
tween tlic disciples of RamXnand and those of GorakhnLth, or the 
K&nphala Jogis, the first pair being properly restricted to the Brahmanical 


* A ipccinirn of tlie indepemlent but (corcely orthodox DaA9i, h presented in the well 
known personage Puran Crir, of whom Mr. Duncan pubissheii to account in Uie 5th volume ol 
the Asiatic Uescarches. 

t likigmal. Book IV, and M&rkandeya Purdna, Cliapter XVI. 
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order, intended chiefly for men of learning; the two latter admitting mem¬ 
bers from every description of people, and possessing a more attractive 
popular character. 

The term Joi'i or Yogi, is properly applicable to the followers of the 
Yoga, or P&tanjala school of philosophy, which, amongst other tenets, 
maintained the practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire command 
over elementary matter, by means of certain ascetic practices. The 
details of these it is unnecessary to particularize, and accounts of them and 
of the Yoga philosophy, will be best derived from the translation of Bhoja 
BnvXs' Comment on the P6lanj(da Sutras, in Ward’s Accountof the Hindus, 
and Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the SAkklcya and Pdlanjala doctrines, in 
the Ist volume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society. It is 
sufficient here to observe, that the practices consist chiefly of long con¬ 
tinued suppressions of respiration; of inhaling and exhaling the breath 
in a particular manner; of sitting in eighty-four different attitudes; of 
fixing the eyes on the top of the nose, and endeavouring, by the force of 
mental abstraction, to effect a union between the portion of vital spirit 
residing in the body and that which pervades all nature, and is identical 
with Siva, considered as the supreme being, and source and essence of all 
creation. When this mystic union is effected, the Yogi is liberated in 
his living body, from the clog of material incumbrance, and acquires an 
entire command over all worldly substance. He can make himself lighter 
than the lightest substances, heavier than the heaviest; can become as 
vast, or as minute as he pleases, can traverse all space, can animate 
any dead body, by transferring his spirit into it from his own frame, can 
render himself invisible, can attain all objects, becomes equally acquaint¬ 
ed with the past, present, and future, and is finally united with Siva, 
and consequently exempted from being bom again upon earth. These 
super-human faculties are acquired, in various degrees, according to the 
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greater or less perfection with which the initiatory processes have been 
performed. 

According to standard authorities, the perfect fulfilment of the rites 
which the Yogi has to accomplish, requires a protracted existence and re¬ 
peated births, and it is declared to be unattainable in the present or Kali 
age.* The attempt is therefore prohibited, and the Yaga is prescribed in 
modern times. This inhibition is, however, disregarded, and the individuals 
who are the subjects of our enquiry, endeavour to attain the super-human 
powers which the performance of the Yoga is supposed to confer. They 
especially practice the various gesticulations and postures of which it 
consists, and labour assiduously to suppress their breath and fix their 
thoughts until the effect does somewhat realise expectation, and the brain, 
in a state of over-wrought excitement, bodies forth a host of crude and 
wild conceptions, and gives to airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name.i A year’s intense application is imagined enough to qualify the 


* The Kdtfkhanda thus enumerttes the difficulty or impONibUity of completing the Yoffa ia 
the preieat age. 






** From the unsteadineu of the leniei, the prevalence of aio in the KeJit and the ihort&eti of lifey 
bow can Exaltation by the Yoga be obthined.** 

Again— 


St ^ tnh R fervift I iw I 

In the JKo/i ege, the Yoga and levere penance are impracticable.- 

t Some who have commenced their career in thia line, have carried the practice to aereral 
houn duration, at which time they have deecribed themHlvee ae becoming perfectly exhauMed, 
with itrange objects paaiiog before them, and tparki at fire fiaehing in their eyes. One individual 

A 1 
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adept,* whilst inferior faculties may be obtained by even a six month’s 
practice. 

There are few Jogis, however, who lay claim to perfection, and theii 
pretensions arc usually confined to a partial command over their physical 
and mental faculties. These are evinced in the performance of low mum 
merles, or juggling tricks, which cheat the vulgar into a' belief of tbei 
powers. A common mode of display is by waving a CAowri, or bunch o 
peacock's feathers, over a sick or new-born infant, to cure it of any morbit 
affection, or guard it against the evil eye. A trick of loftier pretenci 
has, of late, attracted some notice in the person of a Brahman at Madras 
who, by some ingenious contrivance, appeared to sit in the air, and wh' 
boasted of being able to remain for a considerable period under water 
He and his followers ascribed the possession of these faculties to hii 
successful practice of the observances of the ybga.t 


quitted it from having at last a figure rnembling himself always befirre him, and knowing tliie I 
be a deOeption, he wisely inferred the similar character of any other visionary creature of his cot 
templation and the absurdity of the practice. Dubois has tome amusing anecdotes on this lubjec 
(page 357, &c.) they are fully authenticated by the similar accounts which many VairAgis, in Uppt 
India, will readily furnish. The worthy Anne may indeed be generally trusted when he confini 
himself to what he saw or knew; in much that he heard he was misled, and in almost every thin 
connected with the language and literature, and the religion or philosophy, as taught by classic 
autboriiy, he commits egregious blunders. 

Leading a life of cliaiiiiy and abitemioutnesiy and diligent in the practice of the Yoga, tl; 
Yogi becomes perfect after a year: of tliif there ii do doubts Haiha Pradipa, 

f ** Sitting in the Air.-~-\n exhibition at Madrai bat excited coniiderable curioalty. A 
min, old and iligliily made, repreaented to be of high catte, contrivei to poise himself in a nioi 
extraordinary manner in the air. He performs this feat at any gentleman’s house, not for mone* 
but u an act of courtesy. The following is a description, from an eye*witacss, given in a Caicntt 
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In referring to the origin of this system, we must, no doaot, go back 
to some antiquity, although the want of chronological data renders it 
impossible to specify the era at which it was first promulgated. That it 
was familiarly known and practised in the eighth century, we may learn 
from the plays of Bhavabhi^ti, particularly the MAlati and M&dkava* 
and from several of the Saiva Ptar&nas^ in some of which, as the Kunna 
Purdna, we have a string of names which appear to be those of a 
succession of teacbers.f The cavern temples of the South of India, in 


paper#—The only apparatus seen ii a piece of plank, which, witli four pegs, he forms into a kind 
of long stooi; upon this, in a little bnuis saucer or socket, he places, in a perpendicular position, a 
liollow bamboo, over which he puts a kind of crutch, like that of a walking crutch, covering that 
with a piece of common hide: these materials he carries with him in a little bag, wliich is shown to 
those who come to see him exhibit. The servants of the house hold a blanket before him, and 
when it is withdrawn, he is discovered poised in the lur, about four feet from the ground, in a sitting 
attitude, the outer edge of one hand merely touching the emteh, tiic fingers of that hand delibe¬ 
rately counting beads: the other hand and arm held up in an erect posture. The blanket was then 
held up before liim, and they heard a gurgling noise like that occasioned by wind escaping from a 
bladder or tube, and when the screen was withdrawn he was again standing on- term firma. Ibe 
same man has the power of staying under water for several hours. He declines to explain how he 
does it, merely saying he has bein long accustomed to do so.** The length of time for which he 
can remain in his aerial station is ronsiderahle. The person who gave the above account says that 
he leroained in the air for twelve minutes; but before tlie Governor of Madras he continued on his 
baseless scat for forty minutu”-^Asiatic Monthly Journal for Marcht 1829. 

* See especially the opening of the 5th Act, and Notes. 

f Siva, it is said, appeared in the beginning of the Kali age as Swxta, for the purpose of 
benefiting the Drahmanas. He resided on the Htmdlaya mountains, and taught the Yoga, He had four 
chief disciples, one also termed Swxta, and the others Swetasich a, Swxtaswa, and Swxtalohita. 
Tliey had twenty>eight disciples—A'lifom, MadunUt Suhotrot Kankana, and twenty-four others. Of 
these, four, whose names are not mentioned, had ninety-seven disciples, masters of the Yoga and 
inferior portions of Siva. Those Brahmanas who recite the names of these teaches and offer to them 
libations acquire Brahmatndyd, or knowledge of spirit. That this long string of one hundred and 
twenty-five names is wholly fictitious, seems improbable, although the list is possibly not very 
accurate. The four primitive teachers may be imaginary; but it is a curious circumstance that the 
word Sweta, uhtle, should be the leading member of each appeilation, and that in die person 
of SiTA, and his first disciple, it diould stand alone u Swxta, the white, Siva, howev^, is always 
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the subjects of their sculptures, and the decorations of SrvA and his 
attendants, belong to the same sect ;* vhilst the philosophical tenets of 
Patanjali are as ancient perhaps as most of the other philosophical 
systems, and are prior to the Pardnat, by which they are inculcated in a 
popular form. The practices of the Yoga are also frequently alluded to, 
and enforced in the Mahdbkdrat.'\ There is little reason to question 
therefore the existence and popularity of the Yoga in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, but whether it was known and cultivated earlier must 
be matter of vague conjecture alone. Ab represented in the Sankaravijaya, 
(Section 41) the Yogis vindicate their doctrine by texts from the Vtdas, 
but the applicability of the texts is there denied, and is certainly far from 
conclusive or satisfactory. 

The principal mode in which the Yoga takes a popular shape in 
Upper India, is probably of comparatively recent origin. This is the sect 
of Kdnphata Jogis, who acknowledge as their founder, a teacher named 
GorakhnXth, traces of whom are found in a Gorakhks/ietra at Peshawer, 
mentioned by Abulp-azl, and in the district and town of Gorakhpur, where 


painted white) and the names may be cootriFcd accordingly; but we are itiJl at a lou to underttaad 
why the god himMif should have a European complexion. 

* In the temples of SalteUe, EUphania, and EUara^ the prindpal figure is mostly Siva, deco* 
rated with ear-rings, such as are still worn by the KinpluOa JogU ; the walls are coTered with 
ascetics in the various AicmaSi or poiitions in which the Yogi is to sit; a favourite subject of sculp¬ 
ture at El^fhanla and EUora is the sacrifice of Daksha duwoncerted, and the guests, though 
saints and gods, put to rout, bruised and .mutilated, by VIrabhadra, and the Ganat of Siva, in 
revenge for that deity's not bavii^ been invited, a story told in most of the Purdnat which incul¬ 
cate the Yoga tenets, llie cells attached to some of the temples are also indicative of Jogi 
residence, and one of the cares of SaUette is named that of Jo^fsirara, or Siva, as lord of the Jogis. 
Tnauaetitm of ike iMtrary Sodetg of Bombay. Vols. 1 and S. 

t These allusions occur in the Yana Parva chiefly; whilst in the Vdyoga Ptsna, the ob- 
senrancei of the Yoga are detailed it coniiderable length, tad strenuouily enjotned. 
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also exist a temple and religious establishment of his followers. They 
hold also in veneration a plain near Dtv&raka, named Gorakhkhetr; and a 
cavern or subterraneous passage at Ilaridwir. The Saiea temples of 
Nepal, those of Sambun&th, Pasupalindlh, and others, belong to the same 
system, although local legends attached to them, have combined in a 
curious manner the fictions of the Bauddha with those of the Brahmanical 
mythology,* 

From a Ghosliti,-\or controversial dialogue between KabIr and Gobakh- 
NATH, it would seem that they were personally known to each other, but 
various texts in the Bijek allude to him as if recently deceased. In either 
case these two teachers may have been cotemporaries, or nearly so, and 
the latter therefore Nourished in the beginning of the l&th century. Ac¬ 
cording to his followers, he was an incarnation of Siva; but in the contro¬ 
versial tract above named, he calls himself the son of Matsyemira NXth, 
and grandson of AniNlTH. J Matsyenora NXth appears to have been 
the individual who introduced the Yoga Saivism into Nepal: one of the 
works of the sect, the Hatha Pradipa, makes Matsye.noba prior to 


* See Asiatic Kescarches, vol. XVI. page 471, and Note. 

+ Tills has been printed in the 6r8t volume of Hindee and Hindustani Selections, for the use 
of the Interpreters of the Bengal Army, compiled by Captain Price. The discussion, io the form 
of 0 dialogue, occurs page 140. 
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Gobakh by five spiritual descents,* and this would place the former in 
tne 14th century, supposing the Xabtr work to be correct in the date it 
attributes to the latter. 

if the date assigned by Hamilton to the migration of the Hindu 
tribes from Chilaur, the beginning of the 14th century, be accurate,t it is 
probable that this was the period at which the worship of Siva, agreeably 
to the doctrines of Matoyendha, or Gokakh, was introduced there, and 
into the eastern provinces of Hindustan. 


The temple of GohakhnXth at Gorakhpur, according to the local 
tradition, was founded by Siva in the second, or Treta age. Of its revolu- 


* Tlie list ofteacbert is thus particultfised: 

1. Adtn^ih. 

17. Churpati. 

S. Mattymdra. 

18. Kdntri. 

S. Sandra. 

19. Pujyapdda. 

4 . Afutnda. 

20. Nuyantuha. 

5. Bkairava. 

21. Niranjana. 

6. Chowdngi. 

22. Kapdia. 

1. Mena. 

23. Bindtt. 

8. Gorahtha. 

24. Kdkackandinpara. 

9. Virupdksha. 

25. Allamd. 

10. ViltMa. 

26. Prabhudtva, 

11 . ManOiana Bkatrava. 

27. Gorachtlu 

12. Stddkabaddha. 

28. Ihnditna. 

IS. KanAada. 

so. BUUnkt. 

14. Baurandaka. 

30. NdgabodlM. 

15. Surdnanda. 

16. Stddhapdda. 

31. ChandakapdHhu. 


The author of the Hatha Pradipa, Atma Kama, atatea that theie and many more Mahatid- 
ihtu, or perfect I'oyi*, are in exiatence. Hia nninet are poaaibly thoae of the MakanU, of a particu¬ 
lar eaubliahuieiit. aomc of them are very unlike Hindu appellativea. If the date aaaigned to Gorak- 
Hath in the text be rightly conjectured, ire cannot auign much more than fifteen yeara to each of hie 
auccecaora. 


t Hamillm's Nepal, page 14. 
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tions subsequent to that period, no account was preserved, until it was 
converted into a Mohammedan mosque by AlI-addin. The temple, alter 
some interval, was re-built in a different situation by an association of the 
followers of GorakhnXth, and this was possibly the period at which the 
sect assumed its present form. A similar fate, however, attended this 
edifice, and it was appropriated by Aurangzeb to the Mohammedan 
religion. A second interval elapsed before a shrine was again erected 
td GorakhnAth, when it was re-built on the spot on which it now 
stands, by Buddhanath, according to instructions communicated to 
him by GorakhnXth in person. The present temple is situated to the 
west of the City of Gorakhpur, and attached to it on the south are three 

temples, consecrated to MahXdeva, Pasopatinath, and HANUifiN. The 

incloBure also comprehends the tombs of several eminent members of 
this communion, and the dwellings of the Mabant and his resident 
disciples. 

GorakhnXth was a man of some acquirement, and has left specimens 
of his scholarship in two Sanscrit Compositions, the Gorakska sataka 
and Goraks/ta kalpa: third, the Gofaksha sahasra Ndma is, probably, 
of his writing. The celebrated Bhartrihari, the brother of VikramX- 
DiTYA, is said to have been one of his disciples, but chronology will not 
admit of such an approximation. According to the authorities of the sect, 
Gorakh is but one of nine eminent teachers, or NAths. Of the perfect 
Yogis, ot Hiddhas, eighty-four are enumerated ; but it is said, that there 
have been many more, of whom several are still upon the surface of the 
earth. 

The Jogts of GorakhnXth are usually called KAnphatas, from having 
their ears bored, and rings inserted in them at the time of their initia¬ 
tion. They may be of any cast; taey live as ascetics, either singly or in 
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Maths.* Siva is the object of their worship—they officiate indeed, as the 
priests of that deity, in some places, especially at the celebrated L&t, or 
Staff, of Bhaihava, at Benares. They mark the forehead with a trans¬ 
verse line of ashes, and smear the body with the same; they dress in 
various styles, but in travelling usually wear a cap of patch-work and 
garments dyed with red ochre. Some wear simply a Dhoti, or cloth 
round the loins. 

The term Jo"i, in popular acceptation, is of almost as general appli¬ 
cation as Sanj/dsi aud Vairagt ; and it is difficult to fix its import upon 
any individual class, besides the Khnphala: the vagrants so called, fol¬ 
lowing usually the dictates of their own caprice as to worship and be 
lief, and often, it may be conceived, employing the character as a mere 
plea for a lazy livelihooil. The Jogis are, indeed, particularly distinguish¬ 
ed amongst the different mendicant characters, by adding to their reli¬ 
gious personification more of the mountebank than any others: most of 
the religious mendicants, it is true, deal in fortune-telling, interpretation of 
dreams, and palmistry; they are also often empirics, and profess to cure 
diseases with specific drugs, or with charms and spells: but besides 
these accomplishments, the Jogi is frequently musical, aud plays and 
sings; he also initiates animals into his business, and often travels 
about with a small bullock, a goat, or a monkey, whom he has taught 
to obey his commands, aud to exhibit amusing gesticulations. The 
dress of this class of Jogis is generally a cap and coat, or frock of many 
colours : they profess to worship Siva, and often carry the Linga, like 


• Soliurj and independant lieing, honrever, appears to be improper, if the authority of the 
Rtttia Pradipa is to be depended upon. 


HTfA« I 

wraurdtigii qgmsi tiorgt ii 
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the Jangamas, in the cap; all classes and sects assume the character, and 
Mustehnan Jogis are not uncommon. One class of the Hindu Jogis 
is called Sdringi/idr, from their carrying a Saringi, or small fiddle or lute, 
with which they accompany their songs : these are usually Bhdsha stan¬ 
zas on religious or mythological topics, amongst which, stanzas ascribed 
to Bhatbihabi. and a Pauranic legend of the marriage of Siva and PXb- 
VATi.are particularly celebrated. The5an'ngiA«r.«beg in the name of Bhai- 
BAVA: another sect of them, also followers of that deity, are termed Difri- 
hars, from their traflicking in small pedlary, especially the sale of thread 
and silk, to the housewives of the villages ; another cl.ass adopt the name 
of Malsycndris, or Macchendris, from Malsyeudra, whom they regard as 
their founder ; and a fourth set are Bhaririharis, from a traditional refer¬ 
ence to him as the institutor of this particular order. The varieties of this 
class of mendicants, however, cannot be specified ; they are all errants; 
fixed residences, or Matin, of any Jogis, except the Kduphatas, rarely oc¬ 
curring : an observation that will apply to, perhaps, all the Saiva sects, of 
whom it yet remains to give an account. 

JANGAMAS 

The worship of Siva, under the type of the Linga, it has been ob¬ 
served, is almost the only form in which that deity is reverenced.* It is 


Id d wcll-govemed and well-ragulated country, fertile and prosperotu, tlie Hatha yogi (ha 
who upholda the world in eternal continuity,) thould reside in a solitary cell, within the pracincu 
of a Math" “Other directions follow, applicable to most establishroenls of a aimUar nature. 
Tlie cell thould have a small door, be neitlier too lofty, nor too low, be well smeared with cownlung, 
and thould be kept clean and free from reptiles; the MaA should have a temple, a mound or altar, 
and a well, adjoining, and be enclosed by a wall. 

* Its prevalence throughout the whole tract of the Canpes, at far as Bmara, it suficientlv 
conqticuout. In Bengal, the templet are commonly erected in a range of six, eight, or twelve, on each 
tide ofa QhU, loading to the river. At JCdhta it a drculsr groupe of one hundred and eight templeab 

C 1 
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also peiliaps the most ancient object of homage adopted in India, snbse- 
qncntly to the ritual of the V edas. which chiefly, if not wholly, ad¬ 
dressed to the elements, and particularly to Fire. How far the worship 
of the is authorised by the Vedas, is doubtful, but it is the main 

purport of several of the I^winas* There can be no doubt of its univer¬ 
sality at the period of the Mohammedan invasion of India. The idol 
destroyed by Mahmud, of GhiztA, was nothing more than a lAnga, being, 
according to Mirkhond, a block of stone, of four or five cubits Iwjg, and 
proportionate thickness.f It was, in fact, one of the twelve great lingia. 


erected by the Raja of Bardvan. Each of the templei in Bengal, ronaiiti of a tingle chamber, of a 
aquare form, aurmounted by a pyramidal centre; the area of each ia very amall, the Lmga, of black 
or white marble, occapiet the centre; the oSWinga are preaented at the threahold. Bamm, how- 
erer, ia the peculiar aeat of thia form of worahip : the principal deity ViswiaWAaA, aa obterred 
already, ia a lAnga, and moat of the chief objeote of tlw pilgnmage are aimilar blocka of alone, 
fcrtioolar diviaiona of the pilgrimage direa riaitiog forty^^fea /.tngoa, all of pre^eminant, 
aanctitT: but there are hundreda of inferior note atill worahipped, aud tbooaanda whoae fame 
^ faahion hare paued away. If we may beliere Siva, indeed, he counted a hundred Aardmfl^M 
ia JUii, of which, at the time he ia auppoaed to tell thia to Divi, he adds aixly ctore, or tix bundled 
mUHoiu, were corered by the watera of the Ganger. A Pardm&i/a ia aaid, by the commentator 
on the Sdai JOumda, in which thia dialogue occura, to contain aa many year* of mortala aa are 
0 ^ to fifty of Brahmdt yeara Notwitbatanding the acknowledged pumort of thia wortHip, it ie 
bat jnatice to atdte, that it ia unattended in Upper India by any indecent or indelicate ceremoniea, 
Ad it reqnirea a rather Urely imagination to Itm any reaemblance in ita aymbola to the objeela 
are auppoaed to reoreeent. The abaence of all indecency from public worahip and religioua 
aalabliabmenta in the Gangatic rtorincea, waa fully eaublialied by the Vindicator of the Hindoo, 
Aahte General STnaav, and in erery thing relating to actual pracUce, better authority caanot bo 
d«wed. (Tindication, Part lat^ 99, and more partitmlarly Part Sd, ISS). 

• Tb» Purina, which contaia* the KiA Kkcmda, particularly inculeatea the worship 

M SIVA ia tbifl form: to do the Sivaf^Brahmandat tnu Linga Puramun 

+ The fiinowipg U the paaaage from the Boat at Srfa, alluded to: 

^ tiwld |.U; liji n»\iu ft d diU^lj 

iIaL. aAjAly jl Jo •-**- dj'ijwjl- 

S.ka' ; d 4t UW d) j dll ^ I 
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then set up in various parts of India, several of which, besides Someimm, 
or Somandth, which was the name of the Siva, demolished by Mahmud, were 


I 0^ V ^ ^^ ^ j t r hiiii CA ^ J y 

1 JC^J Iim, ! j Aj Ai A jfgi* 

■• The terapla in which the Idol of Sommalh Mood, wu of caneidmible extent, both in length 
ind brendth, end the roof was lupported by fifty-nx pillara in rowt. The Idol wu of poliahed 
■tone, ita height wai about 6re cubits, and ita thickneu in proportion: two cubita were below ground. 
Mahmos haring entered the tcroplr, broke the atone ^omndtA, with a henry euee: aoine af Ihn 
fragmenta he ordered to be conveyed to Ghimi, and they were placed at the threshold of the great 
Moaque.” Another authority, the TaMal AKbttri, a history of Akber'a reign, with a prelioinary 
Sketch of Indian History, has the following: 

J4^ Ctsj Lar*^ \j t VwW y* OmUJ Aiaik Iw y Cli 

U^l^Jaa) I ^ jJ} dinat J y) J 1 j IjJ ^ 4^a«Jk AyJK KaJI** 

aJlC AU \ 1 Vij J ^ A 4^ H ^ J ^ ^ 

|» j1a>* iinA J i \ jl Uuftldwl \aa ^ V ^ ji Ad W J ^ 1 ^ \ 

J yu J \ Ai-*> \ji A Aia^ J U ^ m ^ J J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*h^ J ^ ^ J ^ AuA* IjJ 

iVd iZi \;u« yaai ^ ^ ^ Jt Al ~ aaA \ tiji A^l f Id jj ^ W 

m ^yjL« AnLi ^ ^jswaJ A Ay j \ sJuu J Aj AuA^ ^ Wilius 4 ^Sjji ^ Aj|^ 1 ^ 

AA^ y Ai l iaua^A \^j \JH ObA J t3^ J “^T I ^ ^ I* J 

Am^ \ aT ^e« W J A> I Ay Jju ^ j ^ ^ ^ J V ^ J ^ 

A y \ Cs^ihisi ls«^ 

** In th« year 415 (ffjftraj Marmod detcnnined to lead an army againit S m natk t a dty oa 
the sea-ebore, with a temple eppertaining to the followers of Brahma; the temple contwoed maoy 
idols, the principal of which was nemed Sommtih, It is related ia some histories that this idol 
was carried from the Kaaba, upon the cooung of the Trophet, and transported to Indie. Tbn 
Btfhmanicsl Kcwds, however, refer it to Uio time of Krisrra, or an antiquity df 4000 yoan. 
KniMMA, himeelf, is said to have diseppeered at this place. 

■* When the Sultan wived at iVsAsneoM, (the capital of Goserat) he found the city des ert e d , 
and ciB)riDg nff ludi prtvirioiis as could h« pvKurad, h« advaBOOd to SammA: tht inhabitaali ot 
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destroyed by the early Mahommedaa conquerors* Most, if not all of them, 
also ore named in works, of which the date cannot be much later than the 


tliii place sliut tlieir gates egcunsi him, but it vrai soon carried the irreiistible valour of his 
troops, and a terrible slaughter of its defenders ensued. The temple itvas levelled with the ground: 
the idol SomtatA, which was of stone, was broken to pieces, and in commemoration of the victory, 
a fragment was sent to GAtzni, where it was laid at the thmhold of the principal mosque, and was 
there many years.*' 

These statements sbetr that the idol was notliing more than a block of stone, of very moderate 
dimeo&ioDi, like the common representation of the type of Siva. Ferishta, however, has converted 
it into something very different, or a colossal figure of the deity himself, and following Colonel 
Bow’s version of that compiler, the historian of British India gives the following highly coloured 
account of a transaction which never took place. Filled with indignation at sight of the gigantic 
idol, Mahmud aimed a blow at its Atad, with ins iron mace. 'Hic nose was struck off from its 
yoor. In vehement trqiidation, the Bm/maris crowded round and offered millions to iqiare the 
god. The OmraAe, dazzled with the ransom, ventured to counsel acceptance. Mahmud crying out 
that he valued the title of breaker not seller of idols, gave orders to proceed with the irork of des» 
truction. At the next blow the M/y of the tdoi burst open, and forth issued a vast treasure of 
diamonds, rubies and pearls, rcHarding the holy perseverance of MAll^fl;D, and explaining the 
devout liberality of the Brahmans (Vot. I. 491.) 

* The twelve Lingas are particularised in the Ksd&ra Kalpa, of tlic Nandi Upapurma^ 
whore Siva is made to Eay-~'* ] am omnipresent, but I am especially in twelve forms atid places.” 
These be enumerates, and they are as follow : 

]. SomaniJka^ in Saurasktra^ i. c. Sarat, in its most extensive sense, including part of Guze- 
raty where, indeed, Patana Somndtkt or the city of Somnatky is still lilualed. 

2. MalUk&rjunay or Sri Saila, described by Colonel Mackbnzic, the lute Surveyor General. 
Asiatic Reeearch^ Vol. 5th. 

MahakdAsy in Thii dmt; of stone vai carried to DMi, and broken there upon the 

co[>tui««f Ougau, by Aitumsh. A. D. 1231,— Dow. According to the Tdkat Akberi, the shrine 
wu then three hundred years old. 

/*. Omkha is said to have been in VJagm, but it is probably tbe shrine ofMAHADao, at Onddra 
Mtmlatta, on the Kumadi. 

5. Anaessmpaisalso placed in tjuyin.- an ancieid InBploof Mahadio, on a hill near I^iii, 
la noticed by Dr. HniiTra, Asiatic Keseirches, Vol. 6tb, hot bo does not give the naine or form. 
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eighth or ninth century, and it is therefore, to be inferred, with as much 
certainty as any thing short of positive testimony can afford, that the worship 
of Siva, under this type, prevailed throughout India at least as early as the 
fifth or sixth century of the Christian era. Considered as one great branch 
of the universal public worship, its prevalence, no doubt, dates much 
earlier; but the particular modifications under which the several types re¬ 
ceived their local designations, and became entitled to special reverence, 
are not in every case of remote antiquity. 

One of the forms in which the Linga worship appears, is that of the 
Idngaytls, Lingawanls, or Jangamas, the essential characteristic of which 
is wearing the emblem on some part of the dress or person. The type is 
of a small size, made of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the turban. In common 
with the6'aiear, generally, the y«»^ain!tssmear their foreheads with VihhuH 
or ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries, made of the RudrAksha seed. 


6. Vaidyanitlt, at Deogtrh, in Bengal; the temple ii iliti in being, and ia a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage. 

7. Ram^ta, at Setubamiha, the ialand of Jlamisuram, between Ceylon and the continent: 
thii Lingatn ii fabled to have been let up by Kama. The temple ie itill in tolerable repair, and ia 
one of the rooet magnificent in India. 'The gateway ii one hundred feet high, it haa been re¬ 
peatedly deacrilred, and u delineated in Daniel's Superb Platea of Indian Antiquitiea, from which 
it has been copied into Lanole'b Monumenta de L’Hiodooatan. 

8. Bkimatankara, in Dahini, which it, in all probability, the aame with Bhimimam, a Liitga 
worahipped at Dracharam, in the R^amahendri diatrict, and there venerated at one of the principal 
twelve. 


10. Tiyamtaka, on the banka of the GomaH; whetlier the. temple atill exiata I have no ksow- 
ledge. 

11. Gaulamita it another of the twelve, whote original tite and pretent fate are uncertain. 

12. KeiUma, or Ktdaninitk, in the Ffiaidiapa, haa bees repeatedly elated by late irtTcUen. 
The dtity it repreienled by a thapeleaa matt of rock. 

D 1 
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The clerical members of the sect usually stain their garments with red 
ochre. They are not numerous in Upper India, and are rarely encounter¬ 
ed. except as mendicants, leading about a bull, the living type of Nandi, 
the bull of Siva, decorated with housings of various colours, and strings of 
Cowri shells; the conductor carries a bell in his hand, and thus accom¬ 
panied goes about from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India, thtLingoj/ets are very numerous, and the officiating priests 
of the iSbit-a shrines, are commonly of this sect,* when they bear the desig¬ 
nations of Ar&dhya and Pandaram.\ The sect is also there known by the 
name of Vira Saiva. The following account of the restorer, if not the 
founder of the faith, as well as a specimen of the legends hy which it is 
maintained, are derived from the B&sava Purina. 

According to the followers of this fitith, which prevails very extensively in the Dekhin, 
B&tma, Biiava, Biswana, or Bisnapa or Bdsavappa, different inodes of writing his name, 
only restored this religion, and did not invent it. This person, it is said, was the son of 
ISAdiga B6j)a, a Brahman, and Modem written also Madala aram and Mahimbi, inhabi¬ 
tants of Hingulamar Patvati Jgrahiram, on the west of Sri Saila, and both devout not- 
shippers of Siva. In recompense of their piety, Nandi, the bull of Siva, was bom on earth 
as their son, becoming incarnate by command of Siva, on his learning from NAuda, the 
decline of the Saiva faith, and prevalence of other less orthodox systems of religion. The 
child was denominated after the Bdsaa or Bitava, the bull of the deity. On his arriving 
at the age of investiture, he refused to assume the thread ordinarily worn by Brahmens, 
or to acknowledge any Guru, except IswARA or Siva. He then departed to the town of 
Kab/in, the capital of Bijala or V{jala Bipa, and obtained in marriage Gat^imU, the 
daughter of the Dandanipak, or minister of police. From thence he repaired to Sangamet- 
wara, where he received from Satigameswara Svidml, initiation in the tenets of the Fi'rn Saiva 
faith. He was invited back from this place to succeed his father-in-law upon his decease^ 
in the oBSee he had held. 


* They also oSciate in this capacity at the temple of kCtdimdlk, in Bmaru. 
t This srotd seesss to be properly Pindaraaifa, (wpajCT!) polo complexionsd, from their 
smearing themselves with aalirs. It is so used in Uaudundn't bistoiy of Mahdxira, whan spaaking 
of the Aom BraJmmt. 
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After ois retnm to Kaly&n, hii niter, who wu one of his fint disciples, wu delivered 
of e son, Chmno. Bisam, who is not unfrequently confounded with his uncle, and regarded, 
perhaps more correctly, as the founder of the secL 

After recording these events, the work enumerates various marvellous actions, per¬ 
formed by Bisava and several of his disciplea, such as converting grains of corn to pearls 
—discovering hidden treasures—feeding multitudes—healing the sick, and restoring the 
dead to life. The following are some of the anecdotes narrated in the Purina. 

Basava having made himself remarkable for the profuse bounties he bestowed upon (he 
Janganuu, helping himself from the Royal Treasury for that purpose, the other ministers 
reported his conduct to Byata, who called upon him to account fur the money in his 
charge. Biiaea smiled, and giving the keys of the Treasury to the king, requested him to 
examine it, which beihg done, the amount wu found wholly undiminished. Byala thereupon 
caused it to be proclaimed, that whoever calumniated Bisava, should have bis tongue cut out. 

A Jangama, who cohabited with a dancing girl, sent a slave for bis allowance of rice to 
the house of Bisava, where the messenger uw the wife of the latter, and on bis return re¬ 
ported to the dancing girl the magnificence of her attire. The mistress of the Jangama was 
filled with a longing for a similar dress, and the Jangama having no other means of grati- 
^iog her, repaired to Bisava, to beg of him his wife’s garment. Bisava immediately 
stripped Gangimbi, his wife, and other dreues springing from her body, he gave them all 
to the Jangama. 

A person of the name of Kanapa, who regularly worsliipped the image of ExiMBta- 
WABA, imagining the eyes of the deity ware affected, plucked out his own, and placed them 
in the sockets of the figure. Siva, pleased with his devotion, restored his worshij^ier his eyes. 

A devout Saiva named Mahadevalm Madiiya, who engaged to wuh for all the Jan- 
gamas, having killed a child, the Riga ordered Bisava to have him secured and punished; 
but Bisava declined undertaking the duty, u it would be unavailing to offer any harm to 
the worshippers of Siva. Byala persisting, sent his servants to seise and tie him to the 
legs of an elephant, but Maehl^ eanght the elephant by the trunk, and dashed him and 
his aUendants to pieces. He then peooeadad to pttack the Raja, who being alarmed, appli- 
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ed to JB^savat snd by his advice, humbled himself before the offended Jangama. Bdsava 
also deprecated hih wrath, and Mackd^a being appeased, forgave Uie king, and restored the 
elephant and the guards to life. 

A poor Jangam having solicited aims of Kinnara^Oi one of Basava*s chief disciples, the 
latter touched the stones about them with his staf^ and converting them into gold, told the 
Jangam to help himsclil 

The work is also in many places addressed to the Jainas^ in the shape of a dialogue 
between some of the Jangama saints and the members of that faith, in which the former 
narrate to the latter instances of the superiority of the Baiva religion, and the falsehood of 
the Jain faith, which appears (o have been that of Bijala and the great part of ike 
population of Kalifdna. In order to convert them Ekdnta Ramdi/at one of Bdsava\'i disci¬ 
ples, cut off liis head iii their presence, and then marched five days in solemn procession, 
through and round the city, and on the fifth day replaced liis head upon bis shoulders. 
The Jam Pagodas were thereupon, it is said, destroyed by the Jangamas. It does not 
appear, however, that the king was made a convert, or that he approved of the principles 
and conduct of his minister. He seems, on the contrary, to have incurred his deatli bjr 
attempting to repress die extension of die Vtra Saha belief. Different authorities, al¬ 
though they disagree as to the manner in which Bijala was destroyed, concur in stating the 
fact; the following account of the trauttction is from the present work. 

“ In the city of Kal^ina were two devout worshippers of Siva, named Allaija and 
Madhuvaya, 1 hey fixed their faith firmly on the divinity they adored, and assiduously 
reverenced their spiritual preceptor, attending upon Bdmva whithersuever he went. The 
king, Bijala^ well knew their merits, but closed his eyes to their superiority, and listening 
to the calumnious accusations of their enemies, commanded the eyes of Alla^a and Madku^ 
vaya to be plucked out. The disciples of Bai>ava^ as well as himself, were highly indignant 
at the cruet treatment of these holy men, and leaving to Jagaddeva the task of putting Bijala 
to death, and denouncing imprecations upon the city, they departed frtnn Kalyina—Bdsava 
fixed hif residence at Sangames^ra. 

Machdya, Bonmidroaya^ Ktnnoro, KanmUhot Bomaiddmz, KakayCt Masanaya^ Kda- 
kiUi Bojiiiaadcva^ KtsitajayUj A2a//i/ri^ya,^utd others, announced to the people, ^h^t 
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fortnnes c Bijala had passed away, as indicated by portentous signs ; and accordingly the 
crows crowed in the night,jackails howled by day; the sun was eclipsed, storms of wind 
and rain came on, the earth shook, and darkness overspread the lieavens. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Kalyina were filled with terror. 

When ,/agaddcva repaired home, his mother met him, and told him that when any 
injury had been done to a disciple of the Saiva faith, his tellow should avenge him or die. 
When Daksha treated Siva with contumely, Pahvati threw herself into the flames, and so, 
under the wrong offered to the saints, ho should nut sit down contented : thus saying, she 
gave him food at the door of his mansion. Thither also came Mallaya and Bomma^a, two 
others of the saints, and they partook of Jagaddeva’s meal. Then smearing their bodies 
with holy ashes, they took up the spear, and sword, and shield, and marched together 
against Bijala. On their way a bull appeared, whom they knew to be a form of Bisava 
come to their aid, and the bull went first, even to the court of the king, goring any one 
that came in their way, and opening a clear path for them. Thus tliey reached the court, 
and put Bijala to death in the midst of all his courtiers, and then they danced, and pro¬ 
claimed the cause why they had put the king to death. Jagaddeva on his way back, recall¬ 
ing the words of his mother, stabbed himselfi Then arose dissension in the city, and the 
people fought amongst themselves, and horses with horses, and elephants with elephants, 
until, agreeably to the curse denounced upon it by Bdsava and his disciples, Kalyina was 
utterly destroyed. 

Bisava continued to reside at Sangamrswara, conversing with his disciples, and com¬ 
muning with the divine Essence, and he expostulated with Siva, saying ‘ By tliy command 
have I, and thy attendant train, come upon earth, and thou hast promised to recall us to thy 
presence when our task was accomplished.” Then Siva and Pahs Art came forth from the 
Sangameawara Lhtgam, and were visible to Bdsava, who fell on the ground before them. 
They raised him, and led him to the sanctuary, and all three disappeared in the presence 
of the disciples, and they praised their master, and flowers fell from the sky, and then the 
disciples spread themselves abroad, and made known the absorption of Bisava into the 
emblem of Siva.” — Mackenzie Collection, Vol. 2nd. IlHakanara MSS. 
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The date of the events here recorded is not particularised, but front 
various authorities, they may be placed with confidence in the early 
part of the eleventh century*. 

The Mackenzie Collection, from which the above is taken, contains 
a number of worksf of a similar description, in the ancient Kmiura dialect. 
There are also several works of the same nature in Teltigu, as the BAsaves- 
waru Puraaa, Pandildrndhya Cheritra, and others. Although the lan¬ 
guage of these compositions may now have become obscure or obsolete, it 
is not invariably so, and at any rate was once familiar. This ciic imstance, 
and the marvellous character of the legends tliey relate, specimens of which 
have been given in the above account of the founder of the sect, adapted 
them to the comprehension and taste of the people at large, and no doubt 
therefore exercised a proportionate influence. Accordingly, Wilks, 
Buchanan, and Dubois, represent the Ldtigamants as very numerous in 
the Dekhiii, especially in Mysore, or those countries constituting ancient 
Kanara, and they are also common in Telingana. In Up|)cr India there 
are no popular works current, and the only authority is a learned 
Bhishya, or romment, by Nilkantha, on the Sutras of V \ ksA, a work not 
often met with, and, being in Sanscrit, unintelligible to the multitude.} 


* Colonel Wit.KS giTCR the same ilaic. (M^'sore 1, 506,) but tenn(> the founder Chen Boi 
J[$k^ear, intending clearly Chetmoy (little) Bdtava, the nepheir of Bdtawt, or Basaveiwara. 
Bucuanan ha« the Dume Bisuma, (Mysore 1, 840.) but agrees nearly in the date, placing him 
•bout seven hundred years ago. 

f As tlie Bdxwana Parawty C/tennn Biitava Purina, Prabiuhnga tUi, Saranu jUUm> 
riitt, Virnktaru and other*, conuiuiog legetuk of • vast nomber of Jaugama Sainta and 

TeBchers.>~Afifci 6 «n:ie ColUctun., vo). 2 . 

X Bo'iuleH tite Joitgama prieats of /LecfdmdM, an opulent esUbliihment of tbem exists at 
Btnarts: ii* weulrh arises Irom a number of bouses, occupying a coMtderable space, called the 
Jungam Bdii; the title to the property is soul to be a grant tu the Jangamas, regularly executed 
by Man Sjnii, and pr^erved on a copper plate : the story with which the vulgar are deluded ii, 
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PARAMAHANSA. 

According to the introduction to the Dtvddasa Mahiv&kya, by a Dmtdi 
author, Vaikontha Pobi, the San^dsi is of four kinds, the Kutickwra, Baku- 
daka, Hama, and Paramahansa: the difference between whom, however, 
is only the graduated intensity of their self-mortification and profound 
abstraction. The Paramahansa* is the most eminent of these gradations, 
and is the ascetic who is solely occupied with the investigation of Brah¬ 
ma, or spirit, and who is equally indifferent to pleasure or pain, insensible 
of heat or cold, and incapable of satiety or want. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are sometimes met with who 
pretend to have attained such a degree of perfection: in proof of it they go 
naked in all weathers, never speak, and never indicate any natural want: 
what is brought to them as alms or food, by any person, is received by 
the attendants, whom their supposed sanctity, or a confederation of inter¬ 
est attaches to them, and by these attendants they are fed and served on 
all occasions, as if they were as helpless as infants. It may be supposed 


tliat it wai granted by one of tlie Emperors of Hindustan, in consequence of a miracle performed by 
a Jangama devotee. In proof of tbe veracity of his doctrine, be proposed to fly: llie Emperor 
promised to give him as much ground as lie could traverse in that manner: not quite satished of 
the impossibility of the feat, lie had a check stnng tied to the ascetic's legs, and held by one of the 
attendants: theyaop'omomounted, and when he reached the limits of the present t/owyoma ^:rf, 
the Emperor thinking that extent of ground sufficiently liberal, had him constrained to fly bock 
again. 


• Moon, in his Hindu Pantheon, (pige S5S) asserts, upon, ns he snys, authentic information, 
that the Parama&anaas eat human flesh, and that individuals ol this sect ore not very unusually seen 
about Btnaru, floating down the river, and feeding upon a corpse; it is scarcely necessary to add 
that he is wholly wrong: the passage he cites from the Hesesrehes is quite correct, wlion it describee 
the Parammhanta as an ascetic of the orthodox secta, in the last stage of exaltation ; and the 
praeliee he describes, although far from usual, is sometimes heard of as a filthy exhibition, dis¬ 
played for profit by individuals of a very different sect, those svho occupy the ensuing portum of 
the present text—the J/iarit. 
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that, not nnfrcquently, there is much knavery in this helplessness, but 
there are .many Hindus whose simple enthusiasm induces them honestly 
to practice such self-denial, and there is little risk in the attempt, as the 
credulity of their counlrynieii, or rather countrywomen, will, in most places, 
iakc care that tlieir « ants are amply supplied: these devotees are usually 
included amongst the iSuira ascetics ; but it may be doubted whether the 
classification is correct. 


AGHORIS. 

The pretended insensibility* of the Paramahansa being of a passive 
nature, is, at least, inoffensive, and even where it is mere pretence, the 
retired nature of the practice renders the deception little conspicuous or 
revolting. The same profes.sion of worldly indifference characterises the 
Aghori, or Aghorapauthi; but he seeks occasions for its display, and de¬ 
mands alms as a reward for its exhibition. 

The original Aghori worship seems to have been that of Devi in 
some of her terrific forms, and to have required even human victims for 
its performance.* In imitation of the formidable aspect under which the 
goddess was worshipped, the appearance of her votary was rendered 
as hideous as possible, and his wand and water-pot were a staff set with 
bones and the upper half of a skull; the practices were of a similar 
nature, and flesh and spirituous liquors constituted, at will, the diet of 
the adept. 


* It may be credulity or calumny, but the BhtU, and other hill triliea, are conktantly accuaed 
by Sanscrit writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, as addicted to this sanguinary worship. 
The Vrihat Kaiha is full of stories to tins effect, the scene of which is cliiefly in the Vmdftyd 
range. Its covert existence in cities is inferable from the very dramatic situation in Bhavabhtli'i 
Drama, MOait and Mddhava, where Modlmva rescues his mistress from the Agitora GhatUa, who 
is about to sacrifice MalaH at the shrine of Chamundd^ 
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The regular worship of this sect has long since been suppressed, and 
the only traces of it now left are presented by a few disgusting wretches, 
who, whilst they profess to have adopted its tenets, make them a mere 
plea for extorting alms. In proof of their indifference to worldly ob¬ 
jects, they eat and drink whatever is given to them, even ordure and 
carrion. They smear their bodies also with excrement, and carry it 
about with them in a wooden cup, or skull, either to swallow it, if by so 
doing they can get a few pice; or to throw it upon the persons, or into 
the houses of those who refuse to comply with their demands. They 
also, for the same purpose, inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest upon the head of the recusant; and they have a variety of 
similar disgusting devices to extort money from the timid and credulous 
Hindu. They are, fortunately, not numerous, and are universally detested 
and feared. 

URDDHABAUUS, AKAS MUKHIS, AND NAKHIS. 

Personal privation and torture being of great efficacy in the creed of 
the Hindus, various individuals, some influenced by credulity, and some 
by knavery, have adopted modes of distorting their limbs, and forcing 
them out of their natural position, until they can no longer resume their 
ordinary direction. 

The Urddhabihus* extend one or both arms above their heads, till 
they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also close the fist, and 
the nails being necessarily suffered to grow, make their way between the 
metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the hand. The Urddhabditt 
are solitary mendicants, as are all of this description, and never have any 


* Urdd^f abOTe, aod Bdkut the afiB. 
F 1 
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fixed abode: they subsist upon alms; many of them ro naked, but some 
wear a wrapper stained with ochre; they usually assume the ^aiw-marks, 
and twist their hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the 
Jai& of Siva. 

The Ak&smukhis* holdup their faces to the sky, till the muscles of the 
back of the neck become contracted, and retain it in that position : they 
wear the Jati, and allow the beard and whiskers to grow, smearing the 
body with ashes: some wear coloured garments: they subsist upon alms. 

The Nakhis are of a similar description with the two preceding, but 
their personal characteristic is of a less extravagant nature, being con¬ 
fined to the length of their finger nails, which they never cut: they also 
live by begging, and wear the Saiva marks. 

GUDARAS. 

The Gudaras are so named from a pan of metal which they carry 
about with them, and in which they have a small fire, for the purpose of 
burning scented woods at the houses of the persons from whom they re¬ 
ceive alms. These alms they do not solicit further than by repeating 
the wordAZakA,t expressive of the indescribable nature of the deity. 
The ave a peculiar garb, wearing a large roimd cap, and a long frock or 
coat, stamed with ochery clay. Some also wear ear-rings, like the Kan- 
fkata Jogis,_ or a cylinder of wood passed through the lobe of the ear, 
which they term the Khechari Mudrd, the seal or symbol of the deity, of 
him who moves in the heavens. 


• Akii, tHe Oty, and JTtiMa, ihelkce. 

^ At the Dtfgttife prffizy snd L ak e hm ot t nnrky • difUocUoo* 
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RUKHARAS, SUKHARAS, AND UKHARAS. 

The Sukharas are Saiva mendicants, distinguished by carrying a 
stick three spans in length: they dress in a cap and sort of petticoat 
stained with ochery earth, smear their bodies with ashes, and wear ear¬ 
rings of the Rttdriksfia seed. They also wear over tlic left shoulder a 
narrow piece of cloth dyed with ochre, and twisted, in place of the Zentr. 

The Rtikharas are of similar habits and appearance, but they do not 
carry the stick, nor wear the Rudraksha car-rings, but in their place 
metallic ones: these two classes agree with the preceding in the watch¬ 
word, exclaiming Alakh, as they pass along; the term is, however, used 
by other classes of mendicants. 

The ilkharas are said to be members of either of the preceding 
classes, who drink spirituous liquors, and eat meat: they appear to be 
the refuse of the three preceding mendicant classes, who, in general, are 
said to be of mild and inoffensive manners. 

KARA LINGIS. 

These are vagabonds of little credit, except sometimes amongst the 
most ignorant portions of the community: they are not often met with: 
they go naked, and to mark their triumph over sensual desires, aflSx an 
iron ring and chain on the male organ :* they are professedly worshippen 
of Siva. 


• Thaw wcetio were the pertong who etlncted «he notice ol the aertier tnTellers, eipe- 
cialljr Bumiu end Tatumiu. Thejr were more numeroiu then, probably, than they an at praaent, 
and thit appean to bd the caae with mon of the mendicanu who practiaad on the aupandliaiia 
admiiatieo of the rulgar. 
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SAl^YASTS, BRAHMACHAKIS, AND AVADHUTAS. 

Although the terms Scmgdii and Vairiffi are, in a great measure, 
leatricted amongst the Vaishnavas to peculiar classes, the same limit can 
scarcely be adopted with regard to the Saivan. All the sects except the 
Sangogi AtUa, are so far Sanghi, or excluded from the world, as not to 
admit of married teachers, a circumstance far from uncommon, as we 
hare seen amongst the more refined followers of Visrno. Most of the Saiva 
sects, indeed, are of a very inferior description to those of the Vaiahnavas, 

Besides the individuals who adopt ttie DanHa Grahkvn, and are un¬ 
connected with the Daandmis, there' is a set of devotees who remain, 
through life, members of the condition of the BramacMri, or student :* 
these are also regarded as Sanydsia, and where the term is used in a definite 
sense, these twelve kinds, the Dandia, Brakmach&ria, and ten Daanimi 
orders are implied. In general, however, the term, as well as Avadhdta, or 
AvdAaaOa, and Alakhauim, express all the Saiva classes of mendicants, 
except, perhaps, the Jogis. 


NAGAS. 

The Saiva Sangdaia who go naked, are distinguished by this term. 
ITwy smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, beards, and whiskers 
to grow, and wear the projecting braid of hair, called the laid; like the 
V»rdgi Ndgaa, they carty arms, and wander about in troops, soliciting 
alms, or levying contributions. The Saiva Ndgaa are chiefly the refuse 


• The DtrgiMb or prstncted period of itudentihip ii, hoverer, waoiigw 

the leli eeamented in Tiiiou luthotitia of indiipulitile chincter, u thoeo wliidi ore prohibited 

inlbeAniiigc.' 
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of the Daid't and Aiit oiderr, or men who have no inclination for a Itfb 
of study or business: when weary of the vagrant and violent habits of 
the Niga, they re-enter the better disposed classes, which they had first 
quitted. The Suica Ndgas are very numerous in many parts of India, 
though less so in the Company's provinces than in any other: they were 
formerly in great numbers in Bandelkand,* and Himmet Bahadar 
was a pupil of one sf their Mahants, R.1jendra Gir, one of the 
lapsed Dasttimi ascetics. These Ndgas are the particular opponents of 
the Vairdgi Ndgas, and were, no doubt, the leading actors in the bloocSy 
fray at Haridmr, t which had excluded the Vats/tuavas from the great 
fair there, from 1760, till the British ac<]uired the country. The leader 
of the5aie>a party was called Ddokai. Gia, and he, as well as the spiritual 
guide of Himmet B.iuadar, was, consequently, of the Dasnd:Hi order, which 
would thus seem to be addicted to violent and war-like habits. With res* 
pect to the sanguinary affray at Haridwdr, in which we are told eighteen 
thousand Bairdgis were left dead on the field, there is a different legend 
current of the origin of the conflict, from that given in the Researches, 
but neither of them is satisfactory, nor indcc is any particular cause 
necessary, as the opposite objects of worship, and the pride of strength and 


* A party of them attockuil Colonel Goddard’s troops in ilieir march between Doraxpol and 
I(trapuT, ilie assuthinu wero ho more than four or five hundretl, but about t'vo thousuixl hovered 
about (he rear of the army: they are called /Vrtwfurttms in the narrative, but were evideaily ^imi 
Pennants HiDdustan, 2, 1D2. Hie Vindicator ol'the Iluxius, speoking of them, observcf» 
that they often engage in tlie rival contests of the Jiidian Chicfii* and, on a eritical occasion soma 
years ago, six thousand of them j oined (he forcca of tl»e MatiratU Chief Sinoiah, and enabled him* 
with an equal number of his owu troops, to discomfit an army of thirty tlxmaand men, headed by 
one oi his rebellious subjects. 

\ A. U. 11. 455. It raoy be observed, that a very accurate account U given in tl»e same plaet 
of Uie general appearance and habits of the Saivt$ Sonydstn and Joffh, ihe Pat^Ajium f and 

of Tlie term Cofoia, as correlative to SuHyasi, is agreeable to cummaR usaga^ 

but, as has hecu cUenheie observatli is more slnctly applicable to very different cuaruciera 

o 1 
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nnmben, and consequent struggle for pre-eminence, are quite sufficient 
to account for the dispute.* 


SAKTAS. 

The worshippers of the Sakti, the power or energy of the divine 
nature in action, are exceedingly numerous amongst all classes of Hindus.t 
This active energy is, agreeably to the spirit of the mythological system, 
personified, and the form with which it is invested considered as the 
especial object of veneration, depends upon the bias entertained by the 
individuals towards the adoration of Vishnu or Si v a. In the former case, 
the personified Sakti is termed Lakshm!, or MahX Lakshmi, and in the 
latter, PIsvati, DhavXni, or Duroa. Even Saraswat'i enjoys some por¬ 
tion of homage, much more than her lord, Brahma, whilst a vast variety 
of inferior beings of malevolent character, and formidable aspect, receive 


• The irregular praclicea of Iheie and other mendicante, have attracted the lath of KAatn, in 
the following Retnaini: 


Kemaini 69. 


wii 

ftiU &c. 

** I aem bebeld luch a Joffi, oh brother ? forgetting liis doctrine, he roveg about in negli¬ 
gence. He follow, profcsiedly, the faith of Mah adeva, and c^ll* himself an emincni teacher; the 
acene of hU abstraction is the fair or market. May A is the mistreis of the false saint. When did 
Dattatbita demolish a dwelling ; when did S6kadeva collect an armed host; when did Narada 
mount a matchlock; when did VvASAnEvA blow a trumpet. In making war, the creed is vinlaied. 
bbean^tU,who is armed with a quiver? Is he a KiraAto, who is 6]led with covetousness? His 
is put to diame by his gold ornaments; he has assembled horses and mares; is possessed of 
villages; is called a man of wealth; a beautiful woman was not amongst the embellishments of 
AonuAa, and liit brethren; he who canies with him a vessel of ink, cannot avoid soiling his raiment. 

t It has beec computed, that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least threc-fourtbi are of this sect; 
of the re iu a inmg fourth, three parts kc rotsAnaeai, and one Soteat, &c- 
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the worship of the multitude. The bride of Siva, however, in one or other 
of her many and varied forms, is by far the most popular emblem in 
Bengal, and along the Ganges. 

The worship of the female principle, as distinct from the divinity, 
appears to have originated in the literal interpretation of the metaphori¬ 
cal language of the Vedas, in which the will or purpose to create the uni 
verse, is represented as originating from the creator, and co-existent with 
him as his bride, and part of himself. Thus in the Rig Veda, it is said 
“ That divine spirit breathed without afflation single, with (Swadha) hei 
who is sustained within him; other than him nothing existed. First de¬ 
sire was formed in his mind, end that became the original productive 
seed,* and the Sama Veda, speaking of the divine cause of creation, says. 
He felt not delight, being alone. He wished another, and instantly 
became such. He caused his ownseif to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife. He approached her, and thus were human beings 
produced.”!' In these passages it is not unlikely that reference is made 
to the primitive tradition of the origin of mankind, but there is also a 
'hgurative representation of the first indication of wis/t or will in the 
Supreme Being. Being devoid of all qualities whatever, he was alone, 
until he pennitted the wish to be multiplied, to be generated within him¬ 
self. This wish being put into action, it is said, became united with its 
parent, and then created beings were produced. Thus this first manifes¬ 
tation of divine power is termed IchchhdrupaA, personified desire, and 
the creator is designated as Swcchchamaya,^ united with his own will. 


* Asiatic Researches, VIII. S9S. 
t Asiatic Researches, Vlll. 436. 

X Thus, in the Brahma VaiverUa Purina, winch has a whole sccticii dedicated te the mani* 
il^tations of the female principle, or a Prakriti Khanda 
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whilst iu the Firfanto philosophy, and the popular sects, such as that of 
Kabu, and others, in which all created things are held to be illusory, the 
Sakti, or active will of the deity, is always designated and spoken of as 
Mayd or MaMmayd, original deceit or illusion.* 

Another set of notions of some antiquity which contributed to form 
the character of the Sakli, whether general or particular, were derived from 
the iSanAalyo philosophy. In this system, nature, Prakrili, or Mila Prakri- 
ti. is dedned to be of eternal existence and iudependant origin, distinct 
from the supreme spirit, productive tliough no production, and the plastic 
origin of all things, including even the god.s. Hence Prakrili has come 
to be regarded as the mother of gods and men, whilst as one with matter, 
the source of error, it is again identided with Mdyd, or delusion, and as 
co-existent with the supreme as his ^dkti, his personified energy, or his 
bride, f 


»i»TOi li 

wtiir^ tasg' ?rfTOft*f 

The Lord was alone invested i»h 1» the Supreme form, and btVteld llic whole woild, witli llicaky 
and regions of spaco, a void. Having conlemptaled all in hi« mind, lie, wifliout any 
began with the will, to create all things. He, the Lord, endowed with the wiah for creation. 

* So also in the authority last quoted. 

wn nnnfimiT i 

She (PrakritiJ one with, BrahmUf is Mayu^ eternal, evcilasting; and in the Kalika PuriM 

mffltfT -smTlT V m srrn rewiTfrr 

Prakrili i. termed Inlicrent Iierauae .Le beguiles oU beings, 

t Id the O'Ua, Prakrili is ulentiGeii with nil tlic eleincntar, predicates of mattar. 
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These mythological fancies have been principally disseminated by 
the Pur&nas, in ail which Prakrili, or Maya, bears a prominent part. The 
aggregate of the whole is given in the Brahtna. Vaivarlla Purina, one 
section of which, the Prakriti Khanda is devoted to the subject, and in 
which the legends relating to the principal modifications of the female 
principle are narrated. 

According to this authority, Bbahma, or the supreme being, having 
determined to create the universe by his super-human power, became two¬ 
fold, the right half becoming a male, the left half a female, which was 
Prakriti. She was of one nature with Brahma. She was illusion, eternal 
and without end : as is the soul, so is its active energy; as the faculty of 
burning is in fire.t* In another passage it is said, that Krishna, who is 
in this work identified with the Supreme, being alone invested with the 


This, my Prakriti, ia inherently eight-fold, or e»th, water, fir*, air, ether, mind, intellect, indiri- 
dutlity.** 

So al«o the Kurma Purdna (Chapter 12). 

nigranTt ^nmnit i 
tjmsimlia ii 

1Ii8 Energy, being the universal form of ali the world, ii called Miyd, for so does the Lord the 
best of males and endowed will illubiuo cause it to revolve. Tltat Saktif of which the esMBce it 
Uluaioo, is omniform and eternal, and constantly displays the univennl shape of Mahtaa. 

yinj rtfimffnlnfT tnwnft utrOp wnt i 

He, by the power of Yooa, became bimieif in the act of croalion two4bid, the light half waa 
the male, the left waa calleif Prakriti. 

u 1 
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divine nature, beheld all one universal blank, and contemplating creation 
with his mental vision, he began to create all things by his own will, being 
united with his will, which became manifest as MticA Prakkiti.* The 
original Phakbiti first assumed five forms t —DoRoi the bride, Sakti, and 
jtfflyd,of Siva, LarshmI the bride, Sakti and Mdyi of Vishno, SaraswatI 
the same of Brahma, or in the Brahma Vaivartla Purdna, of Hari, 
whilst the next, S\vitri is the bride of BrahmX. The fifth division of 
the original Prakrili, was RXdhX, the favourite of the youthful Krishna, 
and unquestionably a modern intruder into the Hindu Pantheon. 

Besides these more important manifestations of the female principle, 
the whole body of goddesses and nymphs of every order, are said to have 
sprung from the same source, and indeed every creature, whether human 
or brutal, of the female sex, is referred to the same principle, whilst the 
origin of males is ascribed to the primitive Purusha, or male. In every 
creation of the universe, it is said the M()la Pkakriti assumes the differ¬ 
ent gradations of Ausarupini, Kaldnipini, and Kaldnsardptni, { or mani- 


From the wigh which was the creative impulse of Sri Kri$hna, endoircd aith hii will, the, 
JiWa Prakntt, the Supreme, became maial'est. 


And ibe (the Mila PrakriH^) became in the act of creation five'fold by the will of the Suprepw* 

t ahrriiT 4r5tr*nn wint!smw?i i 

Hwii' II 

In every creation of the univrrie the /Vri, through divine Yoffa, aituBM difiereot fomify ttod 
beconet Atitaripi, AucaSarupd, and Kalatuarupd, or Ajisuntarupd. 
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fests hi self in portions, parts, and portions of parts, and further sub¬ 
divisions. The chief Anxns are, besides the five already enumerated, 
GancX, Tulasi, ManasX, Sashthi, or DevasenX, MangalXciiandika, 
and KXlI; the principal Ka/is are SwXhX, SwaduX, DaksuinX, 
SwASTi, PusHTi, Tu.shti, and others, most of which are allegorical 
personifications, as Dhriti, Fortitude, PratishUiA, Fame, and Aditarma, 
Wickedness, the bride of Mrityu, or Death. Aditi, the mother of the 
Gods, and Diti, the mother of the Demons, are also KnlAs of Prakriti. 
The list includes all the secondary goddesses. ' The KalAtuas and 
Ausdnsas, or sub-divisions of the more important manifestations, are 
all womankind, who are' distinguished as good, middling, or bad, ac¬ 
cording as they derive their being, from the parts of their great ori¬ 
ginal in which the Satya, Rajas, and Tama Gutia, or property of 
goodness, passion, and vice predominates. At the same time as 
manifestations of the great cause of all they are entitled' to res¬ 
pect, and even to veneration: whoever, says the Brahma Vaivar/la 
Purina, offends or insults a female, incurs the wrath of Prakriti, 
whilst he who propitiates a female, particularly the youthful daugh¬ 
ter of a Brahman, w'ilh clothes, ornaments and perfumes, offers wor¬ 
ship to Prakriti herself. It is in the spirit of this last doctrine 
that one of the principal rites of the S&ktas, is the actual worship 
of the daughter or wife of a Brahman, and leads with one branch 
of the sect at least to the introduction of gross impurities. But be¬ 
sides this derivation of Prakriti, or Sakti, from the Supreme, and 
the secondary origin of all female nature from her, those who adopt 
her as their especial divinity, employ the language invariably addressed 
towards the preferential object of worship in every sect, and contem¬ 
plate her as comprising all existence in her essence. Thus she is not 
only declared to be one with the male deity, of whose energy some 
one of her manifestations is the type, as Devi witli Si\a, and Lak- 
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SHMi with VisHNi); but it is 'said, tlmt she is equally in all things, and 
that all * ings arc in her, and that besides her, there is nothing.* 

Although the adoration of Phakriti or Sakti is, to a certain extent, 
authorised by the Purknas, particularly the Brahma Vaivartta, the Skanda, 
and the K&Uka, yet the principal rites and formula- are derived from an 
independant series of works, known by the collective term of Taniras. 
These are infinitely numerous, and in some instances of great extent; 
they always assume the form of a dialogue between Si \a and his bride, in 
one of her many forms, but mostly as 11 ma and Pauvati, in which the 
goddess questions the god as to the mode of performing various ceremo¬ 
nies, and the prayers and incantalions to be used in them. These he 
explains at length, and under solemn cautions that they involve a great 
mystery, on no account whatever to be divulged to the profane. 

The followers of the Taniras profess to consider them as a fifth 
Veda, and attribute to them equal antiquity, and superior authority.-j The 

• llius lu llic Kit! Khanda~ 

jn^sB ipcwg ' 

Tliou art predicatei] in every prayer—JSrnAwa and the reel are all bora from thee. Thou ert 
me with the four objects of hie, and from thee they come to fruit. From thee this whole universe 
aroceeds, end in tliee, asylum of the wnrid, all is, whether visible or invisible, grou or subtle in its 
mure: what is, thou art in the Sahu form, and except tliee nothing lias ever been. 

i TfittS, in the iSi'ia Tantra, Siva is made to say_ 

5^ ii 

,-«ti¥inw JtTBjsrrih' l 

WWHH %iw II 
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observances they prescribe have, indeed, in Bengal, almost superceded the 
original ritual. The question of their date is involved in considerable 
obscurity. From the practices described in some of the Purdnas, parti¬ 
cularly that of the Dikshd or rite of initiation, in the Agni Purdna, from 
the specification of formul®, comprising the mystical monosyllables of 
the Tantras in that and other similar compilations, and from the citation 
of some of them by name in different Paurdnic works,* we must conclude 
that some of the Tantras are prior to those authorities. But the date of 
the Purdnas themselves is far from determined, and whilst some parts of 
them may be of considerable antiquity, other portions of most, if not of 
all, are undoubtedly subsequent to the tenth century of the Christian era. 
It is not unlikely, however, that several of the Tantras are of earlier com¬ 
position, especially as we find the system they inculcate, included by 
Anandaoiki, in his life of SankarachXrya, amongst the heterodoxies 
which that Legislator succeeded in confuting. On the other hand, there 
appears no indication of Tdntrika notions in the Mahdhhdrat, and the 


“ The hve Scriptures issued from my five mouths, and were the east, west, south, north, and 
upper, lliese five are known as the paths to final liberation. There arc many Scriptures, but none 
are equal to the Upper Scripture.” Kullika BhaOa, commenting on the first verse ofi the second 
chapter of dfenu, says, the Sruti is two-fold— Vaidiia and TantrUa ; 

wftrt Ww VIM 

* A» in the Kurma Purdna, the Kc^la, Bhairava, Varna and Ydmala, and the Panchardtra 
in the Vardha : we have also a number ineqUoned in the Sankara Vyayat, of both Anandaffiri and 
J f d rf* — w , ai the a^ifia Cri^, Siva Sanhitd, Bddra YdmUa, and Swa Rahaaya. It ii alto said in 
Ammdayiri'$ work| tliat the Brakmanat were curied by Odyatri, to become TeoUrikat in the 
KtUi age. 




“ She being angry said to them, ia the Kali age, after abandoning the Veda ritual, become 
fidlowert of the TiMriXa obaentancet. 


I 1 
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name of TatUra, in the sense of a religious text book, does not occur in 
the Tocabulary of Amera Sinha. It may therefore be inferred, that the 
system originated at some period in the early centuries of Christianity, 
being founded on tlie previous worship of the female principle, and the 
practices of the Fo^owith the Mantras, or mystical formulap of the Vetlas. 
It is equally certain that the observances of the Tantras have been car¬ 
ried to more exceptionable extremes in comparatively modern times, and 
that many of the works themselves are of recent composition. They ap¬ 
pear also to have been written chiefly in Bengal and the Eastern districts, 
many of them being unknown in the West and South of India, and the 
rites they teach having there failed to set aside the ceremonies of the 
Vedas, although they are not without an important influence upon the 
belief and the practices of the people. 

The Tantras are too numerous to admit in this place of their spe¬ 
cification, but the principal are the Sydam Ra/msya, Rudra Ydmaia, 
Mantra Maliodadhi, Sdteda Tilela, and Kdhkd Tanlra, whilst the Kala- 
churduiani, Kiildriutva, and similar works, are the chief authorities of one 
portion of the Siktas, the sect being divided into two leading branches, 
tlie Daksitmdcliaris and Vdmdckaris, or followers of the right hand and 
left hand ritual. 


DAKSHINAS, OR BHAKTAS. 

When the worship of any goddess is performed in a public manner, 
and agreeably to the Vaidik or Paurdnik ritual,* it does not comprehend 


* The (ivculiaritieB of this wet are described in the Dalukii^ehara Tantra Jliya, a niodera 
sutemary of the system by KasittdUi : according to tliia authority— 

The ritual decliired io the TatUrat of the DtiMndchtnu, ii {Hire, and cooformaUa to the 
Vedas." 
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the impure practices which are attributed to a different division of the 
adorers of Sakti, and which are particularly prescribed to the followers 
of this system. In this form it is termed the Dakshiiut, or right hand 
form of worship.* The only observance that can be supposed to form 
an exception to the general character of this mode is the Bali, an offer¬ 
ing of blood, in which rite a number of helpless animals, usually kids, are 
annually decapitated. In some cases, life is offered without shedding 
blood, when the more barbarous practice is adopted of pummelling with 
the fists the poor animal to death: at other times blood only is offered 
without injury to life. These practices, however, are not considered as 
orthodox, and approach rather to the ritual of the Vdmdcharis,\ the 
more pure Bali, consisting of edible grain, with milk and sugar. Animal 


KhFCRtiwi ytRtsiw ii 

VI vt aitcf'ivj i 
VI ^^•wvi ii 

TIic Vdma ritual, alihough decUred l>y me, was inreoded fur Sudras only. A Brahman, from 
ecciving spintuous liquor, lorfoits hie Bralimauical eh >1 xter^let it ovt be done>>~loi it not ever 
e done. Goddess, it is brutality, never let it be practised. 

T f vi S i utrwvi wufhm* li 

Fit unre Tho#i iwtwvr iifsm' i 

FitRir tvinRirri vTtiirt VhflFnitvr ii 

The BuU is of tiro kinds, Rajaia end Sdhoikn; the first consists of meat, and includes tb# 
three kinds of flesh ; the second of pu)'>c and nce^nnlk, with tlie three sireet articles, (ghee, honey» 
and sugar,) let the Brahman, always pure, offer only the JSdiwika Bali, 

The BrahmavaivarUa also observes>-“ Tlie animal sacrifices, it is true, gratify Di/noii ; bat 
they, at- tl^c same time, subject the sacrificer to the sin which attaches to the destroyer of anima 
life. It is declared by the Vedai, that be who aUya in auimaii is hereafter ilaio by the ilaia 
** Brahma Vaitmita jpurdna.** 
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Tictim* are alao offered to Devf, in her terrific forms only, as KKf or 
DdboX. The worship is almost confined to a few districts; and, perhaps, 
is carried to no great extent. 

Although any of the goddesses may be objects of the SikM worship, 
and the term Sakli comprehends them all, yet the homage of the Sdktas 
is almost restricted to the wife of Siva, and to Siva himself, as identified 
with his consort.* The sect is, in fact, a ramification from the common 
Saiva stock, and is referred to Siva himself as its institntor. In the 
Tantras, as has been noticed, he appears as its professor, expounding to 
PXbvati the mantras, tenets, and observances of the Sdkla worship, whe¬ 
ther of the right or left hand description. 

The worship of Dei f, thus naturally resulting from the works on 
which the Sakta doctrines are founded, is one of considerable antiquity 
and popularity. Laying aside all uncertain and fabulous testimony, the 


* fgTKfiy wwwtt gwpif a rt f TW ^« i 

s 

The joint form of Siva tnd Sakti ie to be worshipped by the virtuous. Whoever adores Sakti, 
■nd offers not adoration to Siva, that Mintrika is diseased: he is a tinner, and hell will be hit 
portion.” For it appears that tome of the SikUu elevate the Sakti above the Saktimam, or deity : 
thus the VMt, in the Sankara Fjlaya, tty: 

wfip ftwa tpwrftrfl (WWW fiitirnffiiT g »r 3mH' <ro 

*' Sakti gives strength to Siva, without her he could not stir a straw. She is, therefore, the 
ctute of Siva. 




And agtin; of the'two objecti which ate eternal, the greater it the Sakti. 
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adoration of Viadhya Vdsini, near Mirzapur* has-ezisted for more than 
seven centuries, and that of Jwalamukhi, at Nagarkot, very early attracted 
Mohammedan persecution, t These places still retain their reputation, 
and are the objects of pilgrimage to devout Hindus. On the eighth of 
the dark fortnight of Chailra and Kdi /ik in particular, a numerous assem¬ 
blage of pilgrims takes place at them. 

The adoration of Kittf, or Duaci, is, however, particularly prevalent 
in Bengal, and is cultivated with practices scarcely known in most other 
provinces. Her great festival, the Diisa/iara, is. in the West of India, 
marked by no .particular honors, whilst its celebration in Bengal occu¬ 
pies ten days of prodigal expenditure. This festival, the DitrgA Pujd, 
is now well known to Europeans, as is the extensive and popular estab¬ 
lishment near Calcutta, the temple of KXtf, at Kdii Ghil. The rites 
observed in that place, and at the Durgd Pu/d, however, almost place the 
Bengali Saktas amongst the Vdmdeharis, notwithstanding the rank 
assigned them in the Dakshindchdri Taulrwdja, which classes the Gauras 
with the Keralas and Kashmirians, as the three principal divisions of the 
purer worshippers of SXkti. 

VAMIS, OR VAMACHARIS. 

The Pdmis mean the left hand worshippers, or those who adopt a 
ritual contrary to that which is usual, and to what indeed they dare 


* It i> frequently mentioned in ike yriiat Kathi, the nge of which work ii escerttined to be 
about men centuriee. Hagarkot wu taken by Fiaoz the Sd, in 1S60. tHow i.iS.) at which time 
the goddeu JwUumuUu waa Uien wonhipped there. 

t For a full account of both, the work of Mr. Waao nay be edventeftouily connilted—IL 80 
to >6, and 12S to ISl. 
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publicly avow.* They worship Davf, the Sakti of Siva, but an tlie god¬ 
desses, as LakshmI, SabaswatI, the Mdtru, the Ndyikas, tlie Yoginis, and 
even the fiend-like Bikinis and Sdkinis, are admitted to a share of 
homage. With them, as well as with the preceding sect, Siva is also an 
object of veneration, especially in the form of Buairava, with which 
modification of the deity it is the object of the worshipper to identify 
himself-t 

The worship of the Vdmdekaris is derived from a portion of the 
Tmtnu; it resolves itself into various subjects, apparently into different 
sects, of which that of the Kambi, or Kulina, is declared to. be pre-eminent. { 


* The foUoiring verie it from the Syama BaJuuya — 

** tnwerdly S4haty outwardly Saiwu, or in aocietj Domintlly Vauhnavat, the Kaulas aaium* 
ing firioui formi, traferae tlie earth." 

Kfirafw %nfb!(i wnwrff it 

1 am Bkairavat I am the omnitctent, endowed wUh qualities. Having thus meditated, let the 
derotee proceed to the KtUa worship. ^iS^dma Hahat^ 

t I 

^J»T STHlfWWW * I 

“ The Feifat era pre-eminent oeer ell work*, the Vaishnam tect excels the Vedai, the Saiva 
•ect is preferable to that of Visairu, end the right hend SaBta to that of Siva— the left hend is 
boner than the right band diviaien, and the Siddhinta is better still-the Kmda is better than the 
SUAamta, and there is none better then it.”—JITa&fniaoa. The words Kanla and Kultna are both 
^crivetivee from Kidat family; and the letter is especially applied to imply of good, or high femily i 
Iheso terms here been adopted to signify, that those who follow this doctrine ire not only of one, 
but of no exalted race. 
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The object of the worship is, by the reverence of DevI or Sakti, who is 
one with Siva, to obtain supernatural powers in this life, and to be identifi¬ 
ed after death with Siva and Sakti. 

According to the immediate object of the worshipper, is the parti¬ 
cular form of worship ; but all the forms require the use of some or all of 
the five Makdras* Mdnsa, Malsya, Madya, Mailhuna, and Mudrd, flesh, 
fish, wine, women, and certain mystical gesticulations. Suitable Manlras 
are also indispensable, according to the end proposed, consisting of 
various unmeaning monosyllable combinations of letters of great imagi¬ 
nary efficacy.t 


* They are thus enumerated in the Sydina Rahaftya : 

jf *ther^ i 

ataiTc nww tmuurt u 

Wioc, 6e»h, fish* Mudrd, and Maithunat are the five^fold Mn^ara, which Cakes away all sin. 

f Many specimens might be given, but one will be here aufficient. It is the combination 
H and S as and is one of the very few to which any meaning is attempted to be given: it is 
called the Prdtdda Mantra, and its virtues and import are thus described in the Kulamava* 

nrWEii i 

eriP»Tw;fini;nr^ # 

titw mim i 

“ He who Icn.iFt the excellent Pnuida MatUra, thnt wu promulgtted by the fifth Vtda, ^the 
Taatrat^ ind which ii the eupreme form of ui both, he ii liimKlf Siva ; tliU Mantra ii present in nil 
beinge thnt breathe from Siva, to a worm, and exiaU in autea of expiration nnd ioapiration.'' The 
Utter H it the expirtted, and S the inapiraled Utter, and at tlieae two acta conatitute life, die 
Mantra they expreaa ia the aeme with life: the animsted world would not have been formed without 
it, and eaitta but na long u it exiata, and it it an integral part of the Univerae, without being diatinct 
from it, aa the fragrance of fiowera, nnd aweetneai of augar, oil of Seaamum aeed, and Sakti of Siva. 
He who knowa it needa soother knowledge—he who rapetti it need practice no other act of adora¬ 
tion. The authority quoted conlaint a great deal more te the tame purpoae. 
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Where the object of the ceremony is to acquire an interview with 
and controul over impure spirits, a dead body is necessary. The adept 
is also to be alone, at midnight, in a cemetery Or place where bodies are 
burnt or buried, or criminals executed: seated on the corpse, he is to 
perform tlie usual offerings, and if he does so without fear, the Bhulas, 
the Yoginis, and otlier male or female goblins, become his slaves. 

la this, and many of the observances practiced, solitude is enjoined; 
but all the principal ceremonies comprehend tlie worship of Sakti, and 
require for that purpose the presence of a female, as the living represen-- 
tatLve and the type of the goddess. This worship is mostly celebrated 
in a mixed society, the men of which represent Blmiravas or Virus, and 
the women Bhairavis and Ndt/ik&s. The S.vrti is personated by a naked 
female, to whom meat and wine are offered, and tlien distributed amongst 
the assistants, the recitation of various Mdntras and texts, and the per¬ 
formance of the Miidrd, or gesticulations with the fingers, accompanying 
the dificrent stages of the ceremony, and it is terminated with the most 
scandalous orgies amongst the votaries.* The ceremony is entitled the 
Sri Chakra, or Purn&hhisheka, the Ring, or Full Initiation. 


• It might have been sufficient to have given this general statement, or even to have referred 
to the similar but fuller account of Mr. Wahd : his information was, however, merely oral, and may 
therefore be regarded as unsatisfactory ; and as it seems to be necessary to show that the charge is 
not altogether unfounded, I shall subjoin the leading rites of the Sakti Sodhana, or Sri Ckakra, as 
they are prescribed in the Devi Jiahasya, a section of the Rudra yamala, 

SAKTI SODHANA. 

The object of the ceremony should be either— 

it 
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The occurrence of these impunties is certainly countenanced by the 
texts, which the sects regard as authorities, and by a very general belief 
of their occurrence. The members of the sect are enjoined secrecy, which, 
indeed, it might be supposed they would observe on their own account, 
and, consequently, will not acknowledge their participation in such scenes. 
They will not, indeed, confess that they are of the SAkta sect, although 
their reserve in this respect is said, latterly, to be much relaxed. It is 
contrary, however, to all knowledge of the human character, to admit the 
possibility of these transactions in their fullest extent; and, although 
the worship of the Sakti, according to the above outline, may be some¬ 
times performed, yet there can be little doubt of its being practised but 
seldom, and then in solitude and secrecy. In truth, few of the ceremonies, 
there is reason to believe, are ever observed ; and, although the Chakra 


“ A dancing girl, a female devotee, a harlot, a nrasherwoman, or barber'a wife, a female of the 
Brahmamctil or Sudra tribe, a flower girl, or a milk maid.” It is to be performed at midnight, with 
a parly of eight, nine, or eleven couple, as the Bhairaau and Shavrtmt. 

It i 

Appropriate Mantras are to be used, according to the description of the person selected for the 
SakH, who is then to be worshipped, according to prescribed form: she is placed disrobed, but richly 
ornamented-won the left of a circle (Cknkm) described for Ihe purpose, with various Mantrat and 
gesUctilationSp and is to be rendered pure by the repetition of diffbreut formulas. 


Being finally qirinkled over with wine, the act being aanctified by the peculiar Manba. 


L I 
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is said tc^ba sot tmcommon, and by some of the zealous Sdhtas, it is scafcely 
conoealed, it is usually nothing more than a convivial party, consisting 
of the members of a single family, or at which men only are assembled, 
and the company are glad to eat flesh and drink spirits,* under the 


Tbe Sakti ii oow purified, but if not previouil; initieted, she ii to be furliier node en adept bjr 
the communicatioD of Um radical MaUra, whiapered thrice in her ear, when the cbject of tlie cere- 
Booy ia complete. 


fd iTtnii»nirWa»rr. nwrwr i 

tTfv?iTfitnrtie4ni^^ i 

Tbe finile ii what might be aniicipated, but accompanied throughout vilh Mantrai and forma 
of meditation, auggoting notiona eery foreign to the scene. 

vinnPliiT vnir iVtr. arrsruftm i 

s?agf«f5[znnWJi.i 

;» 

^ ir«i«i«i 11 «i tiiiKsasiini^^ i 

«iT<irans<NN i3«iTn(T«^Ti4fiT I 
(knsiaiiiVKii 
sn^sgfjTuri h 

* The seal that is prascr'lhad might luit aomn mona ciriliaeil aaiociat i a oi — 
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pretence of a rdigions observance. In justice to the doctrines of Ibo sect, 
it is to be observed, that these practices, if instituted merely for senshai 
gratification, are held to be as illicit and reprehensible, as in any other 
branch of the Hindu faith.* 


Let him pledge the wine cup agein and agautf 
Till he meaaurea hit length on the gro'ind. 

Let him rite and once more the goblet drain. 

And with freedom for aye, from a life of pain. 

Shall the glortoua feat be crowned. 

* The KuUnuxva hat the fellowmg and many aimllar pamaget} timy occur conatanily in 
ether Tantrtu. 

aHUtiNN wHpinnn 

»iitwsi'n»rvwfT ytnfNt»!.i 

ijwrrwitWNt^rn^^i 

I 

wrrsitf^iapirtssti^rfstifvn: i 
RTf ^wuNTiii '5*tahwftet?iii 

** Many false pretenden to knowledge, and who have not been duly initiated, pretend to jnraettM 
the Kaula ritet; but if pm'fection be obtained by drinking wine, indcpendantly of my coramandt, then 
every drunktfd it a tunt: if virtue contitt in eating deth, then every ctrnivorout animal in 
the world itvirtuous: if eternal htppineti be derived from sexual intercourse, then oli beings will be 
entitled to ii: a failower of the Knia doctrine it bltmeleti in ray tight, jf he reprovet tliote of other 
creeds who quit their established obtervaacts-^tboae of other toots who use the articles of the Kauia 
wonhip, sUsli be condemned to repeated generations as numerous as the hairs of the body.*'—.In tact, 
the texts of Mmm are taken as authorities for the penance lo be pertormed for the crimes of touching, 
UBelling, looking at, or tutting ilie forbidden articles, except upon rengious occasions, and when thee 
are consecrated hy the appropriate texts. 

It ii only to be Added, that if the promu(gatoii of these doctriaoe were siocevc, whSeV is foi bom 
impossible, they must bave been hfied Mth a ftroogo phrenay, aodbafebaeo atraogefy ignorant of 
hiunan nature. 
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The followeis ate considered as very numerous, especially amongst the 
Brehmanical tribe: all classes are however admissible, and are equal and 
alike at the ceremonies of the sect. In the world* they resume their 
characteristic distinctions, and wear the sectarial marks, and usutdly 
adopt the outward worship of any other division, whether orthodoxical or 
heretical. When they assume particular insignia, they are a semi-circular 
line or lines on the forehead, of red saunders or vermillion, or a red streak 
up the middle of the forehead, with a circular spot of red at the root of the 
nose. They use a rosary of Radrdksha seeds, or of coral beads, but of 
no greater length than may be concealed in the hand, or they keep it in 
a small purse, or a bag of red cloth. In worshipping, they wear a piece 
of red silk round the loins, and decorate themselves with garlands of 
crimson flowers. 


KANCHELIYAS, 

This is a sect of which the existence may be questioned, notwith¬ 
standing the assertion that it is not uncommon in the South of India, the 
worship is that of Sakti, and the practices are similar to those of the 
Kaulas, or Vdmdekaris. It is said to be distinguished by one peculiar rite, 
the object of which is to confound all the ties of female alliance, and to 
enforce not only a community of women amongst the votaries, but disre¬ 
gard even to natural restraints. On occasions, of worship, the female 


Wbilit the Shairavi Tantra is proceeding, a!i casts are when it is concluded^ 

they arc again distinct.” Sydma Rahoiya. According to Ward, such of them as avoir their creed, 
leading at the same time a mendicant life, are termed Vyaktavadhutoi, or they who are openly free 
#i»m rebiraJots: those who conceal their creed aod obaerve ita practicea io privacy, art ternud 
GftpidrajdMJ/iS, the liberated m lecitt. 11.296. 
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yotaries are said to deposit their nppcr vests in a box in charge of the 
Guru. At the close of the usual rites, the male worshippers take each a 
vest from the box, and the female to whom the garment appertains, be 
she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner for the time of his licen¬ 
tious pleasures.* 


KERARI. 

The Kerdri is the worshipper of Devi, in her terrific forms, and 
is the representative of the Aghora Ghanta and Kdpdlika,-^ who, as 
lately only as seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose 
sacrificed human victims to KIlI, CuamundX, ChhinnamastakX, and 
other hideous personifications of the Sdkti of Siva. The attempt to offer 
human beings in the present day, is not only contrary to every known 


* Tilii ifct appears in (he Sankara Vtjaya, as the Uchchukthi Ganapaii, or flairamba eect* 
who dcclw-e that all men and all women arc of one caste, and that their iutercour»e is free fmm Csult. 

w I frrtmm • i 

The tame sort of story is told, but apparently with great injustice of the Mohammedan 
ByahahAn% or Borahs, and of a less known Mohammedan sect, the Cheraafiketh: something of tha 
same kind was imputed to the early Christians by their adversaries. 

f The following description of the KApalikat is from the Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri. 

His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of human 
skulls, his forehead is hlreaked with a black line, his hair is wove into the matted braid, his loins are 
clothed witli a tiger's bkio, a hollow skull is in his lift hand, (for a cup) and in his right he carries a 
bell, which he rings inceiaantly, exclaiming aloud, Ho, Sandtkuy Bhatrava^ho lord of KaH, 

M 1 
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ritual, but it would be attended with too much peril to be practised, and, 
consequently, it cannot be believed that this sect is in existence: the only 
votaries, if any there be, consisting of the miscreants who, more for pay 
than devotion, inflict upon themselves bodily tortures, and pierce their 
flesh with hooks or spits, run sharp pointed instruments through their 
tongues and cheeks, recline upon beds of spikes or gash themselves with 
knives, all which practices are occasionally met with throughout India, 
and have becom. familiar to Europeans from the excess to which they are 
earned in Bengal at the Charak Fuji, a festival which, as a public reli¬ 
gious observance, is unknown any where else, and which is not diluted 
nor countenanced by any of the authorities of the Hindus, not even by 
the Tmtrat. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTS. 

The sects that have been described are those of the regular system, 
and particularly of what may be called Brahmanical Uindui.sro, emanat¬ 
ing, more or less directly, from the doctrines of the original freed. Besides 
these, there are a number whicii it is not so easy to class, although they 
are mostly referable to a common source, and partake, in many respects, 
of the same notions, especially of those of a Vaisitnam and Vedaula ten¬ 
dency. They exist in various degrees of popularity, and date from various 
periods, and in most instances, owe their institution to enthusiastic or 
contemplative individuals, whose biography is yet preserved consistently 
enough by tradition. 

This is not the case, however, with the first two on the list—the Som- 
rapalas and Ganapitas: these are usually, indeed, ranked with the preced¬ 
ing divisions, and make, with the Vuishnavas, Sairas. and Saklas, the five 
orthodox divisions of the Hindus: they are of limited extent and total 
insignificance. 
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Guru. At the close of the usual rites, the male worshippers take each a 
vest from the box, and the female to whom the garment appertains, be 
she ever so nearly of kin to him, is the partner for the time of his licen¬ 
tious pleasures.* 


KERARI. 

The Kerdri is the worshipper of Devi, in her terrific forms, and 
is the representative of the Aghora Ghanta and Kdpdlika,-^ who, as 
lately only as seven or eight centuries ago, there is reason to suppose 
sacrificed human victims to KIlI, CuamundX, ChhinnamastakX, and 
other hideous personifications of the Sdkti of Siva. The attempt to offer 
human beings in the present day, is not only contrary to every known 


* Tilii ifct appears in (he Sankara Vtjaya, as the Uchchukthi Ganapaii, or flairamba eect* 
who dcclw-e that all men and all women arc of one caste, and that their iutercour»e is free fmm Csult. 

w I frrtmm • i 

The tame sort of story is told, but apparently with great injustice of the Mohammedan 
ByahahAn% or Borahs, and of a less known Mohammedan sect, the Cheraafiketh: something of tha 
same kind was imputed to the early Christians by their adversaries. 

f The following description of the KApalikat is from the Sankara Vijaya of Anandagiri. 

His body is smeared with ashes from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of human 
skulls, his forehead is hlreaked with a black line, his hair is wove into the matted braid, his loins are 
clothed witli a tiger's bkio, a hollow skull is in his lift hand, (for a cup) and in his right he carries a 
bell, which he rings inceiaantly, exclaiming aloud, Ho, Sandtkuy Bhatrava^ho lord of KaH, 

M 1 
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policy of Govini) Sinh, and the bigotry of Aurangzeb, converted the 
peaceful tenets of NXnak into a military code, and his speculative disciples 
into the warlike nation of the Sikhs. It is not, however, in their politi¬ 
cal capacity that we are now to consider them, but as the professors of a 
peculiar form of faith, which branches into various sub-divisions, and is by 
no means restricted to the Punjab. At the same time it is unnecessary 
to detail the tenets and practices of the Sikhs, as that has been already 
performed in a full and satisfactory manner. 

The Siklts, or y&mk Shahis, are classed under seven distinctions, all 
recognising JSmak as their primitive instructor, and all professing to 
follow his doctrines, but separated from each other l)y variations of 
practice, or by a distinct and peculiar teacher. Of these the first is the 
sect of the Vddsts. 


.UDASIS. 

These maybe regarded as the genuine disciples of JV'hiak, professing, 
as the name denotes, indifference to wordly vicissitudes. They are pure¬ 
ly religious characters, devoting themselves to prayer and meditation, 
and usually collected in Sangals, colleges oi convents ; they also travel 
about to places of pilgrimage, generally in parties of some strength. In¬ 
dividuals of them are to be met with in most of the chief cities of Hin¬ 
dustan, living under the patronage of some man of rank or property; but 
in all situations they profess poverty, although they never solicit alms; 
and although ascetics, they place no merit in wearing mean garments or 
dispensing altogether with clothes. On the contrary, they arc, in general, 
well dressed, and, allowing the whiskers and beard to grow, are not unfre- 
quently of a venerable and imposing appearance. Though usually prac¬ 
tising celibacy, it does not appear to be a necessary condition amongst the 
Sikhs to be found in the Gaugetic provinces: they are usually the ministrant 
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priests; but their office consists chiefly in reading and expounding 
the writings of Nanak and Govind Sinh, as collected in the Adi Granth 
and Das Padshah ki granth. The perusal is enlivened by the chaunting, 
occasionally, of Hindi Padas and Rekhlas, the compositions of KabIr, 
Mira Bhai, Svr Das, and others. With that fondness for sensible objects 
of reverence which characterises the natives of India, the Book is also 
worshipped, and Rupees, flowers, and fruits, are presented by the votaries 
which become, of course, the property of the officiating Udisi. In return, 
the Uddst not uncommonly adopts the presentation of the PrdsMa, and 
at the close of the ceremony, sweetmeats are distributed amongst the con¬ 
gregation. In some of the establishments at Benares, the service is 
held in the evening after sunset, and the singing and feasting continue 
through a great part of the night. Many of the XJddsis are well read 
in Sanscrit, and are able expounders of the Veddnta philosophy, on which 
the tenets of NXnak are mainly founded. 

The Vdasi sect was established by Dharmachand, the grandson of 
NXnak, through wliom the line of the Sage was continued, and his des¬ 
cendants, known by the name of Ndnak Patras, are still found in the 
Punjab, M'here they are treated by the Sikhs with especial venera¬ 
tion. 


The doctrine taught by NXnak, appears to hare differed but little 
from that of KabIr, and to have deviated, but inconsiderably, from the 
Hindu faith in general. The whole body of poetical and mythological 
fiction was retained, whilst the liberation of the spirit from the delusive 
deceits of MdyA, and its purification by acts of benevolence and self- 
denial, so as to make it identical even in life with its divine source, were 
the great objects of the devotee. Associated with these notions, was great 
chariness of animal life, whilst with NXnak, as well as with KabIr, uni¬ 
versal tolerance was a dogma of vital importance, and both laboured to 

N 1 
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persuade Hindus and Mohammedans that the only essential parts of their 
respective creeds, were common to both, and that they should discard the 
varieties of practical detail, or the corruptions of their teachers for the 
worship of one only Supreme, whether he was termed Allah or Hari. 
How far these doctrines are still professed by the Nanak Sh&his, may be 
inferred from the translations in the eleventh volume of the Researches, 
to which the following may be added as part of the service solemnized at 
the Sikh Sangat, at Benares. 


HYMN. 


Thou art the Lord—to thee be praise. 

All life is with thee. 

Thou art iny parents. I am thy child— 

All happiness is derived from thy clemency. 

No one knows thy end. 

Highest Lord amongst the highest— 

Of all that exists, Thou art the regulator. 

And all tliat is from thee obeys thy will. 

Thy movements—thy pleasure—thou only knowest 
Ninai, thy slave, is a free-will oSering unto thee. 

The Priest then says— 

Meditate, on the Saheb of the Book, and exclaim IVah Guru. 

The People accordingly repeat— 

Wah Guru—Wah Guru H fateh. 

The Priest. 

Meditating on Rimuchinira, exclaim Wah Guru. 

The People. 

Ifai Guru—IVai Guru Idfateh. 
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HYMN. 

Love, and fix thy whole heart upon Him— 
The world is hound to thee by prosperity— 
No one is another’s. 

Whilst: prosperity endures many will come. 
And sit with thee and surround thee ,- 
But in adversity they will fly, 

And not one will be near thee. 

The wqman of the house who loves thee, 

And is ever in thy bosom ; 

When the spirit quits the body. 

Will fly with alarm from the dead. 

Such is the way of the world. 

With all on which we place afiection; 

Do thou, Namk, at thy lost hour. 

Rely alone upon Hari. 

Priest as before. 

Meditating on the Sabeb of the Book, &c. 

People as before. 

Wah Guru, /^c. 


HYMN. 

My holy teacher is he who teaches clemency— 

The heart is awake within; who seeks may find. 

Wonderful is that rosary, every bead of which is the breath. 
Lying apart in its arbour, it knows what cometh to pass— 
The Sage is he who is mercifulthe merciless is a butcher. 
Thou wieldest the knife and regardlessly eiclaimest— 

What is a goat, what is a cow, what arc animals ? 

But the Sakeb declares that the blood of all is the same. 
Saints, Prophets, and Seers, have all passed in death. 
Nimik, destroy not life for the preservation of the body. 
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Thit desire ol me »mch is in the heert, do thou, brother, repress. 

Ninai, calling aloud, says—take refuge with Hart. 

Priest as before. 

Mediuting on the Saiei, &c. 

People as before. 

Wak Guru—Wall Guru it fatek. 

GANJ BAKHSHIS. 

Of this division of the Sikhs, no particulars, except the name, have 
been ascertained. This is said to have been derived from that of the 
founder. They are not numerous nor of any note. 

RAMRAYIS. 

These derive their appellation from that of Rsma Raya, the son or 
grandson of IIari Ra\a, and their distinction from the other Sikhs is 
more of a political than religious complexion. Rama Raya disputed the 
succession to the Pontificate with Hahi Krishna, the son of Hari RXya, 
and was unsuccessful. His followers, however, maintain the superiority 
of his pretensions, and record many miracles wrought by him in proof of 
his sanctity. lie flourished about A. D. 1000. The ItAmrhjis are not 
common in Hindustan. 


SUTHREH SHAHIS. 

These are more often met with than either of the two preceding, and 
the priests are recognisable by distinguishing marks. They make a 
perpendicular black streak down the forehead, and carry two small black 
sticks about half a yard in length, which they clash together when 
they solicit alms. They lead a vagabond life, begging and singjng songs 
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in the Punjabi and other dialects, mostly of a moral or mystic tendency. 
They arc held in great disrepute, however, and are not unirequently 
gamblers, drunkards, and thieves. They look up to Tech B.^hader, the 
father of Gvru Govind, as their founder. 

GOVIXD SINHIS. 

These form the most important division of the Sikh community, 
being, in fact, the political association to which the name is applied, or to 
the Sikh nation generally.* Although professing to derive their national 
faith from Nd>ink, and holding his memory in veneration, the faith they 
follow is widely different from the quietism of that reformer, and is wholly 
of a Morldly and warlike spirit. Guru Govind devoted his followers to 
steel, and hence tlie worship of the sword, as well as its employment 
against both Mohammedans and Hindus. He also ordered his adherents 
to allow their hair and beards to grow, and to wear blue garments : he per¬ 
mitted them to eat all kinds of flesh, cxcejit that of kine, and he threw 
open his faith and cause to all casts, to whomsoever chose to abandon 
the institutes of Himluism, or belief in the mission of Mohammed, for a 
fraternity of arms and life of predatory daring. It was then only that 
the Sikhs became a people, and were separated from their Indian country¬ 
men in political constitution, as well as religious tenets—at the same time 
the Sikhs are still, to a certain extent, Hindus: they worship the deities ol 
the Hindus, and celebrate all their festivals: they derive their legends and 


* Described by Sir John Malcolm, in the elcrenth volume of the Atintic Ketearcaet. Tha 
Sikh priest to vl.oni lie alludes (page 19S) as one of his authorities, was afterwards well known to me, 
and was an individual every way worthy of confidence. His name was Atmd Sam, and although 
advanced in years, he was full uf energy and intelligence, combining with them extreme simplicity 
and kindliness of dispo,ition. The old man was a moat favourable and interesting specimen of the 
Punjabi natkm and disciples of Nanah. He died a fitw years ago in Calcutta. 
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literature trom the same sources, and pay great veneration to the Brah- 
maitan. The impress of their origin is still, therefore, strongly retained, 
notwithstanding their rejection of caste, and their substituting the Das 
Padshah hi gruulh,* the compilation of Guru Govind, for the Vedas, and 
Purduas. 


NIRMALAS. 

These differ but little from the Udisis, and are, perhaps, still closer 
adherents to the doctrines of the founder, as the name imports; they 
profess to be free from all worldly soil or stain, and, consequently, lead a 
wholly religious life. They observe celibacy, and disregard their per¬ 
sonal appearance, often going nearly naked. They are not like the 
Uddsis, assembled in colleges, nor do they hold any particular form of 
divine service, but confine their devotion to speculative meditation on the 
perusal of the writings of Nanak, Klniu, and other Unitarian teachers. 
They are always solitary, supported by their disciples or opulent indivi¬ 
duals, and are often known as able expounders of the VeddiUa philo¬ 
sophy, in which Brahmans do not disdain to become their scholars. They 
are not very numerous; but a few are almost always to be found at 


* From the Bucceasion of Cliicfii; Govind was tenth teacher in succession from Nanak, who 
fiour>»hed at the close of the i7th and beginoing <ff the I8th century. 

The other standard authority of the Sikhs, the Adi Grandt is a compilation chiefly of t)ie 
works of Ndnak, and his immediate successors, made by Arjunmal, a Sikh teacher, in the end of the 
16th century. As it is usually met with, however, it comprelicnds the uriiings of many other indivi¬ 
duals, many of whom are Vainknavas. At a Sikh Sangat, or Chape), in Benares, the Book, a large 
folio, there denominated tlie Sambhu Grasuhf was said to contain the contributions of the following 
writers :~ 

Nanahs Ndm Deo, Kahir, Sheikh Feridaddin, Dkana, Rdmdnand, Pipa, Sem, Jayadeva, 
Phandak, Suddmut Prahidd, Dhuru, Faidas, Vtbhishana, i^ira Bdi, Kerma Bdi. 
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the principal seats of Hindu wealtii and learning, and particularly at 
Benares.* 


NAGAS. 

The naked mendicants of the Sikhs are said to differ from those of 
the Vttishiiava and Saira sects, by abstaining from the use of arms, and 
following a retired and religious life. Except in going without clothes, 
tliey are not distinguishable from the Nirmalas. 


JAINS. 

A satisfactory account of the religion of the Jains would require a 
distinct dissertation, and cannot be comprised within the limits necessa¬ 
rily assigned to this general sketch of the Hindu sects. The subject is 
of considerable interest, as affecting a veiy large proportion of the popu¬ 
lation of India, and involving many important considerations connected 
with the history of the Hindu faith: an extended inquiry must, however, 
be left to some further opportunity; and in the meantime our attention 
will be confined to a few observations on the peculiar tenets and practices 
of the Jain religion, its past history, and actual condition. 


* An interesting account of the religious service of the Sikhs, in their college at Patna, wai 
published by Mr. ^\’ILKIKS,ill the first volume of the Asiatic Researches. I ivitnessed a similar cere¬ 
mony at a Sikh cstabhshnieut at Benares, and partook of titc Praz&da, or sweetmeats, distributed 
to the absistants. Both Mr. Wilkims and Sir John Malcolm notice this eating in common, ar if 
it were peculiar to the Sihh faiih ; but this, as elsewhere observed, is not the case. It prevails 
most of the Vanhnava sects ; but it should be remembered that it is always restricted to articles 
which have been pieviously consecrated bv presentation to the object of worship^ to the Idol, the 
sarcophagus, the sculptured foot-marks, or the book. 
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Previously, however, to eutering upon these suDjects, it may be 
advisable to advert briefly to what has been already done towards their 
elucidation, and to the materials which exist in the original languages for 
a complete view. The latter are of the most extensive description, whilst 
the labours of European writers are by no means wanting to an accurate 
estimate of the leading doctrines of the Jain faith, or to an appreciation 
of the state in which it exists in various parts of Hinduslau. 

The first authentic notices of the Jains occur in the ninth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, from the pens of the late Colonel M.vckenzie, Dr. 
BucHAN.4N,and Mr. Colebhoore. The two first described the Jains from 
personal acquaintance, and from their accounts, it appeared, that they 
existed, in considerable nimibers and respectahiirty, in Southern India, 
particularly in Mysore, and on the Canura C'ousl; that they laid daim to 
high antiquity, and enumerated a long series of religious teachers, and 
that they differed in many of their tenets and practicc.s from the orthodox 
Hindus, by whom they were regarded with aversion and contempt. A 
further illustration of their doctrines, and a particular account of their 
deified teachers, was derived by Mr. Colebrookk from some of their 
standard authorities, then first made known to Europeans. 

Little mere was published on the subject of the JaLts until very 
lately, with exception of numerous but brief and scattered notices of the 
sect in the Peninsula, in But hvnan’s Travels in Mysore. Some account 
of them also occurs in Colonel Wilks’ Historical Sketch of the South of 
India, and in the work of the Abbe Do Bois. Mr. Ward has an article 
dedicated to the Jains, in his account of the Hindus; and Mr. Erbkine 
has briefly adverted to some of their peculiarities in his Observations on 
the Cave of EkpJtanta, and the remains of the Baudditas in India, in 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Literary Society. It is, however, to the 
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Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society that we are indebted for the 
latest and most detailed accounts, and the papers of Mr. Colcbrooki:, 
Major Delamaine, Dr. Hamilton, Colonel Franklin and Major 
Tod,* furnish many interesting particulars relative to the doctrines and 
past or present condition of the Jains. Some valuable illustration of the 
latter subject is to be found in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine: t some 
historical notices obtained from the inscriptions at Abn, occur in the last 
volume of our Researches, whilst a novel and rather comprehensive view 
of Jain literature % contained in the Catalogue of Manuscripts collected 
by tlie late Colonel Mackenzie. J 

From this latter authority, we learn that the literature peculiar to 
Jaiuns, comprises a number of works peculiar to the sect, the composition 
of their own writers, and on a variety of subjects.§ They have a series 
of works called Pur Anas, as the.4rfi and Uttara Pur Anas, Chdmuuda Raya 


* On the Philosophy of the Hindus^ part IV. by Mr. Colerrooke, vol. I. On the Srauuks^ 
or Jains, by Major Delamaik, vol. 1, 418. On Inscriptions in Jain Temples, in Behar, by Mr. 
CoLEBROoKS, Dt. Hamji.toh, and Colonel Franklin, vol. I, 520. On the Srdtifaht or Jains, by 
I>r. HAMiLroN, vol. 1, 531. O.n the Religious Establishments in Mewar, by Major Too, vol. 2. 

f Particulorly in the Journal of a Native Traveller, from Calcutta, and back again through 
Behar. Tlie traveller was a learned Jatu, in the lervice of Colonel Mackenzie. There is also an 
interesting account of a visit to the temple of Parswanath, at Somet SihAar. 

i Vol. 1, page 114, &c. 

The List comprises 44 Works*-^ 


Puranas, . 7 

ami Legends, ... 10 

Ritual, Prayers, ivc.. 18 

Mrilicinc,. 1 

.. 2 

Anthnietic. 2 

Miscellaneous,. 4 
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Purina, and Chalurvinsati Purina ;* but these are not to be confounded 
with the Puranas of the Hindus: as, although they occasionally insert 
legends borrowed from the latter, their especial object is the legendary 
history of the Ttrthakaras, or deified teachers, peculiar to the sect. The 
chief Vurinas are attributed to Jina Sp.na AchXuya, whom some accounts 
mak# contemporary with Vikramaditya; but the greater number, and most 
eonsisten't of the traditions of the South, dcscril)c him as the spiritual 
preceptor of Amoohavebsha, king of Kdnchi, at the end of the ninth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Analogous to the Jain Purdnas, are works deno¬ 
minated Clieritras. their subject being, in general, the marvellous history 
of some Tirthankara, or some holy personage, after whom they arc deno¬ 
minated; as the Jinadalla Ku;/a Chenlra, Puji/npada Chen Ira, and others. 
They have a number of works explanatory of their philosophical notions 
and religious tenets of the sect, as well as rituals of practice, and a gram¬ 
matical system founded on the rules of Sakata yana, is illustrated by glosses 
and commentaries. The Jams have also their own writers on astronomy 
and astrology, on medicine, or the mathematical sciences, and tlie fo/m 
and disposition of the universe. 

This general view of .Tain literature is afforded by the Macki'.szii; 
Colleetioa, but the list there given is very far from including the whole of 
Jain literature, or even a considerable proportion. The woi ks thcce alluded 
to, arc, in fact, confined to Southern India, and are written in Sanseril, or the 


* Hamilton sajt,, the Vi'jttmharffs have twenty-four Purdnas, t,vtnty-ihRc givinp an account 
of each Tirtliauluua, anti the tweniv.four'h, of the whole ; but tint ueems to be erroneous. T he aciiotit 
of the twcnty.four hrthankarus arc described ni a bingk Parana, but the section devoted to each it 
called after him, kcverally as the Purdna of each, as Pishatiha Prva Parana, one section at the 
Chdmunda R'hja h arana. fn the /fit and Vttara Purdnas, foniihi", in fuel, but one work ; (be Adz, 
01 first jiart, is appropriated to Ibe first Ttrthanhura, wfiilst tlie t’Uara, or Iiist pntinin, contains the 
accotints or u!I the other deified Sages. Thore are several collecfions, com,irctiend(ng what may be 
termed twenty-four Purdnas , but it d ies not appear that there are twciity-lbur distinct woiks so 
<leiion.uiatcd. 
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dialects of the Peninsula; but every province of Hindustan can produce Jain 
compositions, either in Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom, whilst many of 
tlie books, and especially those which may be regarded as their scripta al 
authorities, arc written in the Prakrit or Magadki, a dialect which, with 
the Jains, as well as the JBauddhds, is considered to be the appropriate 
vehicle of their sacred literature. 

The course of time, and the multiplication of writings, have probably 
rendered it almost impossible to reduce what ms be considered as the 
sacred literature of the Jains to a regular system. They are said to 
have a number of works entitled Sidd/tdntas and Againus,* which are to 
them what the Vedas are to the Brahinanical Hindus, and this appears 
to be the case, although the enumeration which is sometimes made of 
them IS of a loose and popular character, and scarcely reconcileable with 
that to be derived from written authority .t 


* Hamilton enutueratus Fight tvoiIc«, ns llio Aiintnas of the n sect, '.he T'ruilohyn 

Sura, the (tooiainaKi, Punfifirn^, Tiuilokya riifnka, K.slii'[tiina\n, a, J’rthkonf/isnra, and Shafp''*i’in ^ 
itliUMiIed to the pupils o< i}]tilfjvtia. lie stJtes also, that the have forty-five, o.* as 

some allege, eu'lifvh'ur Si'/iffiaHfax, amongjit which he »»pet.'ifics the Thnni'mgt Sutru. (JntiatuttUi 
f^uua, SiHjoKnun Sutta, (fHtsahuIrsa, ytuhofMtndtmna, .VoMt/t Sutm, .Vo/f/pACw;, Jirabhigam^ 
Jiiuihuilir jhiiKiniinti, SitKtfmnmuti, ChniulitisaparapannaLt, K tpi Sutra, KatantrnmbUrama Sutra, 
Shakti Sirfta, ami Satii/nifif/ni Sutra, boiiie of these are lucorrcfily named, and otlicr» inaccurate¬ 
ly classed, as wjj] be been frem wliat luUons m the text. 

1 The follow iBg Works arc either in mv possc9sion or in the IiDrnrv of the San*^ciit College of 
(.alrutta: —Compositions de.vcnptive of the tenets tii practices of the J.n/i rehgun‘, BUiUjavatyaugam, 
rios i> one ol ihc eleven primary works, and i-' cntulcd alno in P'uknt Vivaha Pannatti, in Sansmt 
t ird/ia, ot I trudha PiynapU, jn»truction in the vanous iOUt'.cs of worhlly pain, or in the patln 
ol virtue. I'coumMs of lessons given to G.4tri VM a In M\ii a\ Ira, and is mIt cuiitains 
SG.OdO stanzas. BUagavtyanga Vntti, a Sauscrit Comuientary on tlie ptccrding (defective.) Thi-^ 
uautja Sutra,— one of the eleven Kul^a Sutm, the pfrccpis of llio «/tsiis faith'— 

thcsic areongiiudly 13oU,bul they are intcT'pcrscd with leg“nJs of the Ttrt iaiikaras, and especially 
of M.iUAAlitA, at the pleasure of the writer, and the several copies of the npiL therelore differ. 
Praha, 
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The author of the Abhidhatm Chiiilimaui, a useful vocabulary, Hema- 
CHANLRA, is well known as a zealous and able propaunlor of the Juin doc¬ 
trines in the twelfth century. He was no doubt well versed in tlie peculiarity 
of the system which he taught, and may be reaarded as a safe guide. 


Kafpa Siifra Bahftod/ia, a soil of abridgement 
of tlie preceding. Prnhit. 

Kulpa S^ra SStddltauht, the caaence of the 
Ktilpa Sutra, Piuhit. 

Pa sat ntkahha Suti a. Pi dhrit. 

Ditt'\ Ttka. 

PayapranHu SiiOa Snldhdnta, Ttka, 
Cautumnprashtha. Pt tikiit. 

Sattgrahini Sutra. Prdknt. 

Layhii SumjTahxm SiUru. 

?iuva Tatwu Sutra. Pidlnt. 

Kara Totwu Piakarana. Prakrit. 
iSara Tatwa Pdlafjotf/ut, Prdki'U. 

Karma Graiilka. 

Jira ]'u/.rra. Saiiacnt. 

Jtiyf Vnt.oju. 

Smaiatm Sidra, PrAhd. 

J ndd/iafit/ulra. Putkrtl. 

Siudutaprak }ra Ttka. Sansrrit. 

Ekai tumft Sthdna. Ph ':shd, 
JJaiuhhatfauavrataudfo. BUdshd, 

Vpntk.a Mala, Pidha. 

PraUkramana Vidht. Prakrd. 

Ptattkramam Sutra. Jihd\hd. 

Chaturdaia Gttnai,fhan(t, Idhdithd. 
Chalunluia Gumndmuni. 

Pakght Sidra. Bh uhd, 

S/iutfrni»at Komakathd. Bhnjihi. 
PhcrmuhnddUi ChatusJtpadi, Phthhii, 

Bdhit ihodha. Bhn>.hd. 
lipcuHtunavnlh. Prdknt. 

Af,hifthntl. rmahotmi a. Pt dh it. 

Aithtahnikai jdkhajima, 

Mahdmunt SwddhjAijn. 

Pt^ffm'.dkiC Muktiia!' 

Arndhana Prakarn, " 


I*ar.wandtka Cda. 

I tOnddhydf/aua Gtla. 

Sad/iHxiiuuifkiiii, 

Stdrak-jiudliiii-'f, 

Jitydtiapu/u. 

Dtk»hamahotsura. 

Batah Vtota. 

Sapfuvingaft Sadhu jAiktihana. 

Butt thUajana Ktshfdhu. 

Sddhtrapti\It(iHa Vtdhi, 

Ihvtmi,htt I itkt/a. 

Ksktttasamdfta Sidta. 

Samyaktwudhi/difttua. 

PtOiknoUnra Jictnanidld. 

Kavakd) luda BdLdi dhn. 

Aituhijann f 'tdlu. 

Satdataka I idhi. 

Auudnumgann. Bhdidtd- 
PaachagUkdi/n, acccrdiiig to the D'yamhara 
huh. 

Jinaprathna S(/iupan.j Vidki, 

Jutakxkdlana T flu- 
Sudapahdra HinHarnli. 

Mokuka Mdrqa, 

Kitfsatiyraha. 

Vicharuinanjari. 

Pdrsirrnidliia Da,^alhar<h t,suha. 

Satui txab/uiia. 

Sandhi. 

It'Amdupa. 

Siddhdrhalfi Puja. 

Pujdpf ddhnU. lihadid. 

St(upuftt.\a Alald. 

.S'ndwfi J'dhi. 

Navapaifntrpa rulfii. 

Amt Ud'htumdapu. 
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dialects of the Peninsula; but every province of Hindustan can produce Jain 
compositions, either in Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom, whilst many of 
tlie books, and especially those which may be regarded as their scripta al 
authorities, arc written in the Prakrit or Magadki, a dialect which, with 
the Jains, as well as the JBauddhds, is considered to be the appropriate 
vehicle of their sacred literature. 

The course of time, and the multiplication of writings, have probably 
rendered it almost impossible to reduce what ms be considered as the 
sacred literature of the Jains to a regular system. They are said to 
have a number of works entitled Sidd/tdntas and Againus,* which are to 
them what the Vedas are to the Brahinanical Hindus, and this appears 
to be the case, although the enumeration which is sometimes made of 
them IS of a loose and popular character, and scarcely reconcileable with 
that to be derived from written authority .t 


* Hamilton enutueratus Fight tvoiIc«, ns llio Aiintnas of the n sect, '.he T'ruilohyn 

Sura, the (tooiainaKi, Punfifirn^, Tiuilokya riifnka, K.slii'[tiina\n, a, J’rthkonf/isnra, and Shafp''*i’in ^ 
itliUMiIed to the pupils o< i}]tilfjvtia. lie stJtes also, that the have forty-five, o.* as 

some allege, eu'lifvh'ur Si'/iffiaHfax, amongjit which he »»pet.'ifics the Thnni'mgt Sutru. (JntiatuttUi 
f^uua, SiHjoKnun Sutta, (fHtsahuIrsa, ytuhofMtndtmna, .VoMt/t Sutm, .Vo/f/pACw;, Jirabhigam^ 
Jiiuihuilir jhiiKiniinti, SitKtfmnmuti, ChniulitisaparapannaLt, K tpi Sutra, KatantrnmbUrama Sutra, 
Shakti Sirfta, ami Satii/nifif/ni Sutra, boiiie of these are lucorrcfily named, and otlicr» inaccurate¬ 
ly classed, as wjj] be been frem wliat luUons m the text. 

1 The follow iBg Works arc either in mv possc9sion or in the IiDrnrv of the San*^ciit College of 
(.alrutta: —Compositions de.vcnptive of the tenets tii practices of the J.n/i rehgun‘, BUiUjavatyaugam, 
rios i> one ol ihc eleven primary works, and i-' cntulcd alno in P'uknt Vivaha Pannatti, in Sansmt 
t ird/ia, ot I trudha PiynapU, jn»truction in the vanous iOUt'.cs of worhlly pain, or in the patln 
ol virtue. I'coumMs of lessons given to G.4tri VM a In M\ii a\ Ira, and is mIt cuiitains 
SG.OdO stanzas. BUagavtyanga Vntti, a Sauscrit Comuientary on tlie ptccrding (defective.) Thi-^ 
uautja Sutra,— one of the eleven Kul^a Sutm, the pfrccpis of llio «/tsiis faith'— 

thcsic areongiiudly 13oU,bul they are intcT'pcrscd with leg“nJs of the Ttrt iaiikaras, and especially 
of M.iUAAlitA, at the pleasure of the writer, and the several copies of the npiL therelore differ. 
Praha, 
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principal authorities of a sacred character were termed Au^as, and were 
eleven in nuiuber, or with a supplementary division, twelve. They are 
thus enumerated and described; AchAranga, a book teachin" sacred 
observances after the practice of Vusishlha and other saints. Siilruhi- 
t&ngam, a work on acts imposed by positive precepts. SlMiningam — 
On the organs in which life abides, or the ten acts essential to purity. 
Samaraydugaiii — Oii the biimlred Paddrt/ias or categories. lihngnra- 
tyangam--On the ritual, or rules for worshiji. Jin/ulOillicniiah-nlhd—An 
account of the acipiisition of knowledge by holy perNonages. Vpasu- 
kadasa —Rules for the eondiict of Srdwakas, or secular Jaiiii, apparently 
in ten lectures. Aiiliihiidda.\a —On the actions of the T.iiliaharas, in ten 
lecture.s. A>inllaroi>'tpnhkudi^ra —On the prineijial or iinal births of the 
Tirlliakaras, in ten lectures. J‘ra^mtri/iile<iiaiiani -(iranuiiar of questions, 
probably on the Code of the Jams. Vipaka.sntlum—Oii the fruits or 
consequences of actions. 

With these are (onncele;! inferior Augns ov the names of 

which are not spccilieil —whilst the Dridiloh,da, the twelfth Align, nhich 
seems to be a siipplementary aiilhoiity, is divided into live portions, 
entitled; Vnrihcniima —On moral acts, .SVi/iYi—Prcciqils for conduit and 
life; I'iinditiiyoga- On the doctrines and |)ractice of the Tirliinh.'iti’i 
before attaining perfeetion ; /'/invig.i/.i —On the same after perfection! 
CL'dika—On doctrines and practice not comprised in the two preceding. 

These dilfercnl wo.ks profess to be derived from the oral instruc¬ 
tions of Maiiam'ij V biiiiself to Ills disciples, especially to (Oi i'cma; but 
besides these a class oi works is cnrnierated by ilru ten t\oi:entitled 
Purriis, because they were drawn up by the UuMulkarn- bclbre llic.-li/giis.* 
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There are fourteen of them treating of the chief tenets of the sect', appa< 
rently sometimes controversially, as the Astipravdda, the doctrine of exist¬ 
ence and non-existence. JnyinapravAda, the doctrine of holy knowledge 
— SatyapravMa, discussion of truth— Almapravdda, investigation of spirit— 
P/'iirtae.'iya, nature of corporeal life— Kriy&cts&la, consequences of acts, and 
others.* They are held to be the works of MahavIbas Otttuis, or of that 
Tirtluik&ra and his predecessors, or to have emanated from them originally, 
although committed to writing by other bands. Some of them still exist, 
it appears, f although in general their places have been assumed by a list 
of more recent compositions. 

From this brief statement it will be evident that there is no want 
of original authorities with regard to the belief the practices, or the 
legends of the Juiiia sect. There is indeeil more than a sufficiency, and 
the vast extent of the materials is rather prejudicial to the enquiry, it 
being impo.ssihlc to consult any extensive proportion of wnat has been 
written, and it being equally impossible without so doing to know that 
the best guides have been selected. For such accounts as arc here 
given, the Vocabulary of Hemachandba, with Lis own Commentary, the 
Malidvira Cheritra of the same author, the Kalpa Sutra, the Avasyaka- 
vnhad Vnlla, the Jiha"avatyanga Vritla, Nava Talwabodha. and Jwa 
VicMra have chiefly beeti consulted. 

The leading tenets of the Jains, and those which chiefly distinguish 
them from the rest of the Hindus, arc well known—they are, first, the 


• A limilar enumeration of these Works occurs in the MaJiavira ChcrUta. 

T Thus the Thind»>j'fittUra an.! Z'pamkademy of Hamiltok, arc no doubt the Slhaninga 
and Vpauakadasa, of Uemachand/'ax text, and the BhagaveUganga is in the Sanscril College 
Library. 
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denial of the divine origin and infallible authority of the Vedas; secondly, 
the reverence of certain holy mortals who acquired, by practices of self- 
denial and mortification, a station superior to that of the gods, and 
thirdly, extreme and even ludicrous tenderness for animal life. 

The disregard of the authority of the Vedas is common to the Jaias 
and the Baiiddltas, and involves a neglect of the rites which they prescribe: 
in fact, it is in a great degree from those rites that an inference unfavour¬ 
able to the sanctity of the Vedas is drawn, and not to speak of the 
sacrifices of animals which the Vedas occasionally enjoin ; the Jloma, or 
burnt ollering, which forms a part of every ceremonial in those works, 
is an abomination; as insects crawling amongst the fuel, bred by the 
fermented butter, or falling into the flame, cannot fail to be destroyed 
by every oblation. As far however as the doctrines they teach are conform¬ 
able to Jain tenets, the Vedas are admitted and quoted as authority. 

The veneration and worship of mortals is also common to the 
Jains and Bauddhas, but the former have expanded and methodised 
the notions of the latter. The Baiuldlias, although they admit an 
endless number of earthly Budd/tas to have existed, and specify more 
than a century of names,* confine their reverence to a comparatively 
small number—to seven. The Jamas extend this number to twenty- 
four for a given period, and enumerate, by name, the twenty-four of 
their past age, or Arasarpiai, the twenty-four of the present, and the 
twenty-four of the age to come. The statues of the.se, cither all or in 
part, are assembled in their temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, 
and usually of black or white marble. The objects held in highest esteem 
in Jlindnslait arc Paii.su anXih and IMvhXvir.v, the twenty-third and 


* Abiiitic Rcsearclies, vol. \VI pages 44(f to 449. 
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twenty-fourth Jims of the present era, who seem to have superseded all 
their predecessors 

The generic names of a Jaina saint express the ideas entertained of 
his character by his votaries, lie is Jagatprabha, lord of the world; 
Kshimkermmd, free from bodily or ceremonial acts ; Sarvajm, omniscient; 
Adhiswam, supreme lord ; Devddidera, god of gods ; and similar epithets 
of obvious purport; whilst others are of a more specific character, as 
'J'irlhalidra, or 'J'lrt/ufikara, Kerali, Arhat, and Jina. The first implies 
one who lias crossed over, (Tiryale anena,) that is, the world, compared to 
the ocean : Kerali, is the possessor of Kccala, or spiritual nature, free from 
its investing sources of error : Arhat is one entitled to the homage of gods 
and men, and Jiiia is the victor over all human passions and iulirmities.* 

Besides these epithets, founded on attributes of a generic character, 
there are other characteristics common to all the Jiitas of a more specific 
nature. These are termed Atisayas, or super-human attributes, an • arc 
altogether thirty-six ; four of them, or rather four classes, regard the per¬ 
son of a Jim, such as the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
tlie white colour of liis blood, the curling of his hair, its non-increase, 
and tliat ot the beard and nails, his exemption from all natural impuri¬ 
ties, from hunger and thirst, from infirmity mid decay: these proper¬ 
ties are considered to be born with him. He can collect around him 
millions of beings, gods, men, and animals, in a comparatively small 
space, his voice is audible to a great distance, and his language, 
which is Arddha Mdgadhi, is intelligible to animals, men and gods, the 
back of his head is surrounded with a halo of light, brighter than the 

* K ^ 

Tlieve Et^raoidgiei are from Htmachandrat Commentary. 

R 1 
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disk of the son, and for an immense interval around him, wherever he 
moves, there is neither sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, neither 
plague portents, nor war. Eleven Atisayas of this kind are ascribed to 
him. The remaining nineteen are of celestial origin, as the raining of 
flowers and perfumes, the sound of heavenly drums, and the menial of¬ 
fices rendered by Indra and the gods. 

Notwithstanding the sameness of the general character and identity 
of generic attributes, the twenty-four Jinas are distinguished from each 
other in colour, stature, and longevity. Two of them are red, two white, 
two blue, two black, the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellowish brown. 
The other two peculiarities are regulated with very systematic precision, 
and observe a series of decrement from Risitabha, the first Jim, who was 
five hundred poles in stature, and lived 8,400,000 great years to 3IaM- 
vira the 24th, who had degenerated to the size of man, and was not more 
than forty years on earth. These peculiarities have been detailed by Mr. 
CoLEBKooKE, in the ninth volume of the Researches, and he draws a pro¬ 
bable inference from the return to reason in the stature and years of the 
two last Jinas, that they alone are to be considered as historical per¬ 
sonages. The rest are the creatures of fiction. The notion of decreasing 
longevity, like tliat of the existence of human beings, superior to the 
gods, is common to the Bauddhas.* 


* A compftrison of the Jain and Bavddha aeriet tuggetu itrong confirmation of the opinion 
that the Jain Icgendi are only Bunddha notiona exaggerated. The ages of the leven Buddhai 
run tbui— 

Vipaowif . 80,000 Ynrs. 

S»khi^ . 70,000 ditto. 

FuwoUli, . 60,000 ditto. 

Krvkuchchanda . 40,000 ditto. 

Kanaka, . 80,000 ditto. 

Kagjfopa,. ... 20,000 ditto. 

Sdhfo^ . 100 ditto. 

A< R. Tol. XVL p. 483. Ihe lail Jim but one, or ParnranatA, Ured like 100 yeara. 
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There is also great similarity in the general tenor of the legends 
related of each of tlie Juuis. They are all born a number of times, and in 
a variety of characters, before they arrive at the state of a Tirthankara : 
after which, as their attainment of divine knowledge is the work of self- 
denial and ascetic meditation, we need not expect much varied incident 
in their adventures, a sketch of the life of MAHXvfBA, from the Maiidvtra 
Cheritra, will convey some notion of their ordinary history, whilst further 
illustration may be derived from an abstract of the Pdrswan&lh Cheritra, 
or life of PXr.swanXth, in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Transactions. 

LIFE OF MAHAVJR.A. 

The twenty-fourth Tirthankara MahAvIra’s first birth, which occurred 
at a period indefinitely remote, was as NayasXra, head man of a village, 
in the country of Vijaya, subject to Satri'Merddana. His piety and 
humanity elevated him next to the heaven railed Saudherma, where he 
enjoyed happiness for some oceans of years. He was next born as 
M vKicHi, the grandson of the first Tirthankara Ri.shabiia, then transferred 
to the Brahmaloka, whence he returned to earth as a worldly-minded and 
sensual Brahman, the consequence of w'hich was his repeated births in the 
same caste, each birth being separated by an interval passed in one of the 
Jain heavens, and each period of life extending to many lakhs of years. 
He then became Viswabh>1ta, prince of Rajagriha, and next a Vdsudeva, 
named TBii'iif-sHTUA, from having three back bones : his uncle and foe in 
a former life, Visahhunanili, was born as his Protagonist, or PralivAsadeva, 
named A.'-wacriva orHAVACBivA, and was, in the course of events, des¬ 
troyed by the Vasudera, a palpable adaptation of the Pauranic legend of 
Vishnu and Haa aouiva. TufpRisiiTHA having put his Chamberlain cruelly 
to death, va.s condemned to hell, and again born as a lion : he migrated 
through various forms, untij he became the Chakravertii Pbivamitra, in the 
division of the world, Mahavtdeha. After a victorious reign of eighty-four 
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lakhs of years, lie became an ascetic for a further period of a hundred 
lakhs, and was tlien translated to one of the higher heavens. Thence 
he returned to earth in the UAar«/« division, as Nani)\na, the sou of 
JiTASATRU, who adopted a life of devotion and diligently adored the Jiiias. 
After an existence of twenty-five lakhs of years, he was raised to the 
dignity of king of the gods in tlie PnshimHitra heaven, in whieli capacity 
he preserved his ancient faith, ofl’ering flowers to, and bathing daily the 
one hundred and eight images of the Ailials. Such exalted piety was 
now to meet with its reward, and the pains of existence to be terminated 
in the person of the T'lrlhankara, MAhavIba, or Vkri)i>iiamXx 

On the return of the spirit of Nan dan a to earth, it first animated 
the womb of the wife of a Brahinan, but Mahendba disapproving of the 
receptacle as of low caste, transferred it to the womb of Tiiisaca, uife of 
SiuuhAktua, of the family of Ikslncakii, and prince of Parana, in Jthara- 
takshetra. MAiiiviitA was born on the thirteenth of the light fortnight 
of C/ufitra: the fifty-six nymphs of the universe assisted at his birth, and 
his consecration was perfonned by Sakr a, and the other sixty-threc Indras. 
The name given by his father was VebddhamXna, as causing increase of 
riches and prosperity, but Saxua gave him also the appellation of MauX- 
viBA, as significant of his power and supremacy over men and gods. 

When arrived at maturity, MAHitfBA was prevailed upon by liis pa¬ 
rents to marry Yasoda, daughter of the prince SamaravIra. My her he 
had a daughter, Priyadeb-sana, who was married to JamXli, a prince, one 
of theSaint's.pupils, and founder of a schism. SinuiiXarHA and his wife 
died when their son was twenty-eight years old, on which MahXmba 
adopted an ascetic life, the government devolving on his elder brother N an- 
diverdouana. After two years of abstinence and self-denial at hgine, 
he commenced an erratic life, and the attainment of the degree of a 
Jisia. 
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During the first six years of his peregrination, MahXvIba observed 
frequent fasts of several months duration, during each of which he kept his 
eyes fixed upon the tip of his nose, and maintained perpetual silence. He 
was invisibly attended by a Yaksha, named SiddhXrtha, who, at the com¬ 
mand of Indra, watched 'Over his personal security, and where speech was 
necessary acted as spokesman. At NdlaAdd, a village near Rdjagriha, Ma- 
hXvIRA acquired a follower named GosXla, so called from his birth in a cow¬ 
house, a man of low caste and vulgar propensities, and who acts as a sort 
of'bufibon.* He is involved in repeated difficulties and not unfrequently 
receives a beating, but when free from fault, the Yakshas, who attend on 
SiddhXrtha, come to his aid, and destroy with fire the houses and property 
of his assailants. Amongst othqr enemies he provokes the followers of 
VERDDHANAStJRi, the disciple of Chan DHA-icHiRYA, a teacher of the ,/am 
faith, according to the doctrines of PXrsWanXth. In the course of the 
dispute it appears that the followers of • PXrbwanXth wore^clothes, whilst 
MAHXvfRA was indifferent to vesture, and the latter consequently belonged 
to the division of the Jains called Digambaras, or those Who go naked, 
whilst PXrswanXth’s disciples were Swetdmbaras, dressed in garments.f 


* SoBie curious and uniotelligible things are related of this indisidual, which suggest a suspi¬ 
cion that the author had in »iew some of the oriental legends relating to Mmi or ifiniw. . Tba 
birth of Gosala, in a cow-house, rosy or may not refer to i 'hristianity; hut it is also ohserved that bis 
father and mother carried about a Chitra pataka, a painti: loth or picture, which Got ala stole from 
them, and that when he adopted the service of MAHXvfaA, he abandoned the heresy of the picture, 

t They reply to Gosala’s enquiry: (if jsign qr’fiffW; Vi "•'>* 

Fasswa, free from restraint"—to which he rejoins I Wll 

TiRntx; w N “ How can you be free fbom restraint encumbered with clothes 
and the like, these heretical practices are adopted merely for a livelihood : wholly unfettered by 
clothes and such things, and disregarding the body, the followeri of such a teacher as mine is, are 
the only persons exempt from restraint. "Further confirmation of MahavIsa and bit followers being 
Diffonibarat, occurs in various placet, especially in a passage where Gosal A gets beaten, and almost 
killed by the women of a village in Magadha, because he is a naked Sramana, or mendicant. 

8 1 
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During the siv yeara expended in this manner, MAHXvftA Tnits a number 
of places, most of which appear to be in Behar and the adjacent provinces, 
as M4jagrilka, Sr&wali near Oude, Vatsilt, which is identified with the 
capital of Behar, and others. 

Proceeding on his peregrinations, MAHivfsA voluntarily exposed him¬ 
self to be maltreated by the Mlechha tribes of Vajrabhimi, SuddkihMmi, 
and Ldl, or Lir, the countries apparently of the Gonds, who abused and 
beat him, and shot at him with arrows, and baited him with dogs, to all 
which he offered no resistance, and indeed rejoiced in his sufferings, for 
however necessary to personal purification, it is not the duty of a Jain 
ascetic to inflict tortures upon himself—his course of penance is one of 
self-denial, fasting and silence, and pain however meritorious its endurance, 
must be inflicted by others, not himself. At the end of the ninth year, 
MahXvI a A relinquished his silence in answer to a question put by GosiLA, 
but continued engaged in the practice of mortification and in an erratic 
life. His squire having acquired from him the possession of the TijaUssa, 
or power of ejecting flame, and having learned from certain of the disciples 
of PXaswANiTH, what is technically termed the MahininUtta of the eight 
■^*W“** intending probably their scriptural doctrines, set up for himself 
as a Jina, and qwtted his master. 

Indba having declared that MahavIra's meditations could not be 
disturbed by men or gods, one of the inferior spirits of heaven, indignant 
at the assertion, assailed the Sage with a variety of horrors and tempta¬ 
tions, but in vain. MahXvIra’s pious abstraction was unbroken. He then 
wandered about and visited Kaushubi, the capital of Satdmka, where he 
was received with great veneration, and where his period of self-denial 
ended in perfect exemption from human infirmities. The whole of the 
time expended by him in these preparatory exercises was twelve years 
and six months, and of this he had fasted nearly eleven years. His various 
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lasts are particularised with great minuteness, as one of six months, 
nine of four months each, twelve of one month, and seventy-two of half 
a month each, making altogether ten years and three hundred and forty- 
nine days. 

The bonds of action were snapped like an old rope, and the Kevala, or 
(M>/y knowledge attained by MabIvI ait on the north bank of the Rijup&likA, 
under a S&l tree, on the tenth of the Hght fortnight of VaisAkha, in the 
fourth watch of the day, whilst the moon was in the asterism ITasta. 
Indr A instantly hastened to the spot, attended by thousands of deities, 
who ail did homage to the Saint, and attended him on his progress to 
Apapapuri, in Behar, where he commenced his instructions on a stage 
erected for the purpose by the deities, a model of which is not tincom- 
monly represented in Jain temples. The following is the introductory 
lecture ascribed to MahIvIra by his biographer. 

“ The world is without bounds, like a formidable ocean; its cause is 
action (Karma,) which is as the seed of the tree. The being (Jiva) 
invested with body, but devoid of judgment, goes like a well-sinker, 
ever downwards, by the acts it performs, whilst the embodied being 
which has attained purity, goes ever upwards, by its own' acts, like the 
builder of a palace. Let not any one injure life, whilst bound in the 
bonds of action ; but be as assiduous in cherishing the life of another as 
his own. Never let any one speak falsehood, but always speak the 
truth. Let every one who has a bodily form avoid giving pain to others 
as much as to himself. Let no one take property not given to him, for 
wealth is like the external life of men, and he who takes away such wealth 
commits as it were murder. Associate not with women, for it is the 
destruction of life: let the wise observe continence, which binds them to 
the Supreme. Be not incumbered with a family, for by the anxiety it 
involves, the person separated from it falls like an ox too heavily laden. 
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If it be not in their power to shun these more subtle destroyers of life, let 
those who desire so to do, avoid at least the commission of all gross 
offences.” 

When MAHXvfRA S fame began to be widely diffused, it attracted the 
notice of the Brahmans of Magadhd, and several of their most eminent 
teachers undertook to refute his doctrines Instead of effecting their 
purpose, however, they became converts, and constituted his Ganadharas, 
heads of schools, the disciples of MahIvIba and teachers of his doctrines, 
both orally and scripturally It is of some interest to notice them in 
detail, as the epithets given to them are liable to be misunderstood, and 
to lead to erroneous notions respecting their character and history. 

This is particularly the case with the first Indrabhuti, or Gautama, 
who has been considered as the same with the Gautama of the Bauddhas, 
the son of MayXdevi, and author of the Indian metaphysics.* That any 
conneiion exists between the Jain and the Brahmana Sage is, at least, 
very doubtful; but the Gautama of the Bauddhas, the son of Sudhodana 
and MXvX, was a JisAetriya, a prince of the royal or warrior caste. All the 
Jain traditions make their Gautama a Brahman, originally of the Golra, 
or tribe of Gotama Rishi, a division of the Brahmans well known, and 
Still existing in the South of India. These two persons therefore cannot 
be identified, whether thev be historical or fictitious personages. 

Indh abhOti.AonibhDti. and VXyubhOti, are described as the sons of 
VasubhOti, a Brahman of the Gotama tribe, residing at Govara, a village 
in Magadha: from their race, Hemachandba, in the Commentary on 
the Vocabulary, observes, they are all called Gautamas. Vvakta and 


* R. A. 8. Traotactioni, vol. L p. 6S8. 
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SuDHERMAwere the sonsof Dhanamitra and Dhammilla, two Brahmans 
of Kollaka, tlie former of the Bluiradwdja, and the latter of the Ai'uifaisya 
tribe. Mandita and Mavrva putra were half-brothers, the sous of 
ViJAYADEVf by Dhana deva and Maurva, two Brahmans of the Visishtha 
and K&syapa races, but cousins by the mother's side, and consequently, 
according to the custom of the country, it is stated, the one took the 
other's widow to wife upon his decease. Akampita was the son of a 
Mailhili Brahman, of the Gautama tribe. AcHALABHRiTA, of a Brahman 
of Oude, of the Harila family. Metarya was a Brahman of Vaisa, of 
the Kaundilya tribe; and PrabhXsa, a Brahman of the same race, but a 
natire of Rdjagrihn in Beliar. These are the eleven Ganadhanu, or 
Ganddhipas, holders or masters of Jain schools, although, before their 
conversion, learned in the four Vedas, and teaching the doctrines con¬ 
tained in them. 

These converts to Jain principles are mostly made in the same man¬ 
ner: each comes to the Saint, prepared, to overwhelm him with shame 
when he salutes them mildly by name, tells them fhe subject that excites 
their unuttered doubts and solves the difficulty, not always very satisfac¬ 
torily or distinctly it must be admitted; but the whole is an epitome of 
the Jain notions on those subjects which chiefly engage the attention of 
the Hindu philosophers. 

IndrabhOti doubts whether there be life (Jioa) or not— MahAvIra 
says there is, and that it is the vessel of virtue and vice, or where would 
be the use of acts of virtue or piety. 

AgnibhAti questions if there be acts (Kerma)oi not, to which MahX- 
vfRA replies in the affirmative, and that from them proceed all bodily 
pleasure and pain, and the various migrations of the living principle 
through diflerent forms. 

T 1 
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VXyvbhOti doubts if life be not body, which the Sage denies, as the 
objects of the senses may be remembered after the senses cease to act, 
even after death, that is, in a succeeding state of existence occasionally. 

V \ AKTA questions the reality of elementary matter, referring it with 
the to illusion; the Sage replies that the doctrine of vacuity is 

false, illustrating liis position rather obscurely, by asking if there are no 
other worlds than the Gandharha, cities of dreams, or castles in the air. 

ScDHEBMA imagines that the same kind of bodies which are worn in 
one life will be assumed in another, or that a human being mjist be bom 
again amongst mankind; for as the tree is always'of the same nature as 
the seed, so must the consequences of acts, in a peculiar capacity, lead to 
results adapted to a similar condition. This MAnXvfaA contradicts, and 
says that causes and effects are not necessarily of the same nature as 
horn, and similar materials are convertible into arrow barbs, and the 
like. 


Mandita has not made up his mind on the subjects of bondage and 
liberation, (Bandlta and Moksha); the Jina explains the former to be 
connexion w'ith and dependance on worldly acts, whilst the latter is total 
detachment from them, and independence of them effected by knowledge. 

Maveyaputia doubts of the existence of gods,' to which MAHXvf ra 
opposes the fact of the presence of In dr a, and the rest around his throne. 
They cannot bear the odour of mere mortality, he adds; but they never fail 
to attend at the birth, inauguration, and other passages of the life of a Jina. 

Akaupita is disposed to disbelieve the existence of the spirits of hell, 
because he cannot see them; but the Sage says that they are visible to 
those posapssing certain knowledge, of whom he is pne. 
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Achalabhb/CtI is sceptical as to the distinction between vice and 
Tirtue, for which MahJivIsa rebukes him, and desires him to judge of them 
by their fruits: length of days, honorable birth, health, beauty and pros¬ 
perity, being the rewards in this life of virtue; and the reverse of these 
the punishments of vice. 

MetXrya questions a future existence, because life having no certain 
form must depend on elementary form, and consequently perish with it; 
but MAHiviRA replies, that life is severally present in various elementary 
aggregates to give them consciousness, and existing independent of theih, 
may go elsewhere often they are dissolved. He adds, in confirmation of 
the doctrine, that the Srutis and Smrilis, that is, the scriptural writings of 
he Srahmanas, assert the existence of other worlds. 

The last of the list is PrabrXsa, who doubts if there be such a thing 
as Ntrvdn, that state of non-entity which it is the object of a Jmna saint 
to attain. The solution is not very explicit. NtrvAa is declared to be the 
same with Moksha, liberation, and Kermakshaya, abrogation of acts, and 
that this is real is proved by the authority of the Veda, and is visibly 
manifested in those who acquire true knowledge. 

According to this view of the Jain system, therefore, we find the vital 
principle recognised as a real existence, animating in distinct portions 
distinct bodies, and condemned to suffer the consequences of its actions 
by migrations through various forms. The reality of elementary mat¬ 
ter is also asserted, as well as of gods, demons, heaven, and hell. The 
final state of the vital and sentient principle is left rather obscure, but as 
its actual and visible exemption from human acts is taught, it follows 
that it is exempt from their -consequences or repeated births in various 
shapes, and therefore ceases to be in any sensible or suffering form. It 
is unnecessary to dwell longer on the subject here, as we shall have occa-. 
sion to recur to it. 
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After the conversion of these Brahmans and their disciples, MabAvIba 
instructed them farther in his doctrines, and they again taught them to 
others, becoming the heads of separate schools. Akampita and Achala- 
bhrXtX. however, and MetXrya and PbabhXsa taught in common, so that 
the eleven Ganddhipas established but nine Ganas or classes. 

Having thus attained the object of his penance and silence, MahXvIba, 
attended by his disciples, wandered about to different places, disseminat¬ 
ing the Jain belief, and making numerous converts. The scene of his 
labours is mostly along the Ganges, in the modern districts of Behar and 
Allahabad, and principally at the cities of KausdmU and Rijagriha, un¬ 
der the kings SATXsfaA and SbenIka, both of whom are Jaim. The occur¬ 
rences described relate more to the disciples of the Saint than to himself, 
and there are some carious matters of an apparently historical character. 
There is also a prophetic account of Hemachandba himself, and his patron 
KchXba PXla of.Gazerat, put into the mouth of MahXvIra; but these are 
foreign to our present purpose, which is confined to the progress of the 
Jam sage. 

MAHXvfRA having completed the period of his earthly career, returned 
to Apdpapuri, whither he was attended by a numerous conc^ourse of fol¬ 
lowers of various designations. However fanciful the enumeration, the 
list is not uninstructive, as it displays the use of various terms to signify 
different orders of one sect, and not, as has been sometimes erroneously 
supposed, the sect itself. Sramanas, Sadhs and Srdocdcs, may be Jaiiu, but 
they are not necessarily so, nor do they singly designate all the indivi- 
dqals of that persuasion. Vird't train consists of holy men, fourteen 
thousand ; Sddhm’s holy wpmen, thirty-six thousand; Sramanas, or ascetics, 
versed in the fourteen Punas, three hundred; Avadh^ndnis, those knowing 
thelimitsorlam, one thousand and diree hundred ; KwaUs, ordetached&oB 
acta, seven bnndred; Maimits, possessors of intellectnal vr is ds M, Uve 
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dred; B&dis, controversialists, four hundred; Srdvakas, the male laity, one 
lack and iifty-nine thousand; and SrAvikds, female hearers of the word, 
double that number, or three lacks and eighteen thousand. The only 
Ganadharas present, were Gautama and Sudberma, the other nine having 
attained felicity, or having died before their master. 

The period of his liberation having arrived, MahIvIka resigned his 
breath, and his body was burned by Sakra and other deities, who divided 
amongst them such parts as were not destroyed by the flames, as the 
teeth and bones, which they preserved as reliques ; the ashes of the pile 
were distributed amongst the assistants: the gods erected a splendid, 
monument on the spot, and then returned to their respective heavens. 
These events occurred on the day of new moon, in the month Kdrtik, when 
MahAvira was seventy-two years of age, thirty of which were spent in 
social duties, and the rest in religious avocations, and he died two hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after the preceding Jina, PXrswanAth: no other date 
is given, but in the passage in the prophetic strain above alluded to, it is 
mentioned that KumAra PAla will found Anahilla Patan, and become the 
disciple of Hehachandra, one thousand six hundred and sixty-nine 
years after the death of MahAvIra. 

The conversion of KvmAra PAla occurred about A. D. 1174, and 
consequently the last Jina expired about five hundred years before the 
Christian era. According to other authorities, the date assigned to this 
event, is commonly about a century and a half earlier, or before Christ 
six htmdred and sixty-tibree,* but Hemachandra is. a preferable guide. 


■ Colonel Mackimzii, on the informetion of the BMgahi Jaau, uyi Vtrddhamma at- 
taiaed beatitade S461 yean before the year 1801, irhich ia 66S yean before Chriit. Ma CoLa- 
aaooEi (dMarrea, that the /oma of Bengal teckoo VtrUBmmtn* to hoTO Ueed 880 yean before 
Fit r—ai f iq w, which ia A. C.SSS. 
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although, in point of actnal chronology, his date is probably not moi# 
to be depended upon than those derived from other sources. 


The doctrines of the JaitLs, which constitute the philosophy of their sys* 
tern, it is not part of the present plan to discuss: but a few of the leading 
tenets, as derived from original authorities, may be here briefly adverted 
to. It is the more necessary to dwell on the subject as the chief opinions 
of the sect of Jina, as described elsewhere, have, for the most part, been 
taken from verbal communication, or the controversial writings of the 
BrakmoMs. 

An eternal and presiding first cause forms no part of the /ois creed, 
nor do the Jains admit of soul or spirit as distinct from the living prin¬ 
ciple. All existence is divisible into two heads—Xi/e (Jita) or the living 
and sentient principle; and Inertia or Ajim, the various modifications of 
inanimate matter. Both these are uncreated and imperishable. Their 
forms and conditions may change, but they are never destroyed; and with 
the exception of the unusual cases in which a peculiar living princijile 
ceases to be subject to bodily acts, both life and matter proceed in a 
certain course, and at stated periods the same forms, the same characters, 
and the same events, are repeated. 

To proceed, however, according to the original authoiritiee, all objects, 
sensible or abstract, are arranged under nine categories, termed Tabems, 
truths or existences, which we shall proceed to notice in some detail. 

I. Jim, Life, or the living and sentient principle, as existing in 
various forms, but especially reducible to two classes, those with and those 
without mobility. The first comprises animals, men, demons, and g^ods— 
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the second, all combinations of the four elements, earth, water, fire, air, 
as minerals, vapours, meteors, and tempests—'and all the products of the 
vegetable kingdom. They are again arranged in five classes, according 
to their possession of as many Indriyas, or sensible properties. The 
wholly unconscious bodies to ordinary apprehension, but which have a 
subtle vitality perceptible to saintly and super-human beings, have the 
property of form : such are minerals, and the like. Snails, worms, and 
insects, in general, have two properties—form and face. Lice, fieas, and 
the like, have three properties, or form, face, and the organ of smell. 
Bees, gnats, and the rest have, in addition to these, vision; whilst 
animals, men, demons, and gods, have form, vision, hearing, smell, and 
taste. To these five predicates of vital beings, two others are sometimes 
added, and they are said to be Sanjnina and Atanjnina, or, born by pro¬ 
creation, or spontaneously generated. Again, these seven orders are dis¬ 
tinguished as complete or incomplete, making altogether fourteen classes 
of living things. According to the acts done or suffered in each condi¬ 
tion, the vital principle migrates to an inferior or superior grade, until 
it is emancipated from bodily acts altogether. It is a peculiarity of the 
Tain notions of life, that it is always adapted to the body it animates, and 
diminishes with the gnat, and expands to the elephant, a notion that is 
treated with just ridicule by the Brahmans. Generically, it is defined to be 
without beginning or end, endowed with attributes of its own agent and 
enjoyer, conscious, subtle, proportionate to the body it animates; through 
sin, it passes into animals, or goes to hell; through virtue and vice com¬ 
bined, it passes into men, and through virtue alone, ascends to heaven; 
through the annihilation of both vice and virtue, it obtains emancipation. 

II. Ajiva, the second predicate of existence, comprises objects or 
properties devoid of consciousness and life. These seem to be vaguely 
and variously classed, and to be in general incapable of interpretation; 
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but the enumeration in commonly fourteen, like the modification of vitab 
ity. They are Dhemdstikaya, Adhermistikaya, and Akds&stikaya, each 
comprehending three rarietiea. Kila, or time, is the tenth; and Putl- 
gala, or elementary matter, in four modifications, completes the series. 

It is not very eaSy to understand these technicalities, for the etymo¬ 
logy of the words is of little avail. Astikaya indicates the existence of 
body, “ Body is;" whilst tlherma signifies virtue, and Adherma, vice; but 
Bherma means also peculiar function or office, in which sense it seems to 
be here intended, thus— Dhermdstikaya is defined to be that which facili¬ 
tates the motion of animate or inanimate bodies, as water for fish. Adher- 
m&stikaya is that which impedes or stops their motion. ^Akh&stikaya is 
the principle of repulsion, that which keeps bodies separate, or space: 
the varieties of these are only in degree, of little, more, and complete. 
Time is sufficiently intelligible, but the Jains indulge in modifications 
of it infinitely more extravagant than those for uhich the Hindus are 
reproached; thus after enumerating days, weeks, months, and years, 
we have the Polya, or Palyopama, a period measured by the time 
in which a vast well, one hundred Ynjans every way, filled with minute 
hairs so closely packed that a river might be hurried over them without 
penetrating the interstices, could be emptied at the rate of one hair in a 
century. A Sagaropama is one hundred million millions of Polyas, and an 
Avasarpini and Utserpini, which make up a great age, consist each of one 
htindred million millions of Sagaras. Pudgala is atomic matter, distin¬ 
guished like the first three categories, by being combined in three 
degrees—little, much, and most, whilst it adds a fotirth state, or that of 
Paramanu, primitive, subtle, indivisible, and uncombined. 

III. The third Tatwa is Pui^at Goodf or whatever is the cause Of 
happiness, to living beings; the sub-divisions of this-category are forty- 
two, it will'be sufficient here to enumerate a few of the principal. 
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1. 1'eclmrgotra, high birth, rank, or the respect of mankind. 

2. Mmtushya^ati, the state oi man, either as obtained from some 
other form of being or continuance in it. 

3. Suragati, the state of divinity, Godhead. 

4. Panchendriya, the state of superior vitality, or possession of five 
organs of sense. 

5. Pamlutdeha, the possession of body, or form of one of five kinds. 

Auddrika, elementary—that arising from the aggregation of elements, 
as the bodies of men and beasts. 

Vaikriya, transmigrated—that assumed in consequence of acts, as the 
forms of spirits and gods. 

AMrakam, adventitious, one assumed, such as that of the Purvadharat, 
of one cuhit in stature, when they went to see the Tirthanknras in Makd- 
videhakshefra. 

Taijasa, the form obtained by suppressing mortal wants, in which 
state fire can be ejected from the body. 

Kdrmanam, the form which is the necessary consequence of acts. 
These two last are necessarily connected from all time, and can only be 
disunited by final liberation, or Moksha. 

Other varieties of ‘ Good,' are colour, odour, flavour, touch, wanhth, 
coolness, and the like. 
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IV. Pdpa, or ‘ HI,' in contradistinction to the preceding and imply¬ 
ing that which is the cause of unhappiness to mankind ; there are eighty- 
two kinds; 

As the five Avaranas, or difficulties in acquiring as many gradations 
of holy or divine wisdom. Five AtUardgas, disappointments, or impedi¬ 
ments, as not obtaining what is about to be presented, not being able to 
enjoy an object of fruition when in possession of it. and want of vigour 
though in bodily health. Four Dersanavasdnas, obstruction, or impediment 
to information derivable from the senses, or the understanding; or to the 
acquirement of divine knowledge. Five states of sleep, inferior birth, 
pain, as a condition of existence, as when condemned to purgatory, belief 
in false gods, defect of size or shape, and all the human passions and 
infirmities—as auger, pride, covetousness, &c., including, amongst the 
ills of life, laughter and love. 

V. Asrava is that source from which the evil acts of living beings 
proceed. The varieties arc the five Indriyas, or organs of sense ; the four 
Kashdyas, or passions, as wrath, pride, covetousness, and deceit; the five 
Acratas, non-observance of positive commands, as lying, stealing, &c. and 
tliree Yogas, addiction or attachment of the mind, speech, and body to hny 
act; Kraiyas, or acts, of which twenty-six varieties are specified as those 
performed with any part of the body, or with the instrumentality of a 
weapon, or the like —those prompted by feelings of hate or wrath—those 
which are inceptive, progressive, or conclusive—those performed by one¬ 
self, or through another creature—those which arc suggested by impiety, 
or unbelief in the doctrine of the Trithaukdras. 

VI. The sixth Talwa is termed Samvara, and is that by which acts 
are collected or impeded. There are fifty-seven varieties classed 
under six hegds. 
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I. SmUti, keeping the attention- properly alive, so as to see imme¬ 
diately if an insect is in the way, to refrain from uttering what should 
not be said, to distinguish any of the forty-two defects in food given as 
alms, taking or relinquishing any thing indifferently, and avoiding or 
abandoning unfit things. 

S. Chpti, secrecy, or reserve of three kinds, or in mind, speech 

and person. 

3. Parithahd, endurance or patience, as when a person has taken 
a TOW of abstemiousness he most bear hunger and thirst; so he must 
endure heat and cold, when he practices the immoveable posture of Jain 
abstraction ; if be is disappointed in what he has laboured or begged for, 
he must not murmur; and if he is reviled or even beaten, he must 
patiently submit. 

4. Yatid/ierma, the duties of an ascetic, these are ten in number, 
patience, gentleness, integrity, and disinterestedness, abstraction, morti¬ 
fication, truth, purity, poverty, and continence. 

5. Bhivand, conviction or conclusion, such as that worldly existences 
are not eternal, that there is no refuge after death, that life is perpetually 
migrating through -the eighty-four lakhs of living forms, that life is one 
or many: it also includes perception of the source whence evil acts pro¬ 
ceed, and the like. 

The sixth division of this class is Ch^itra, practice or observance, 
of five sorts. Sdmiyika, conventional, or the practice and avoidance of 
such actions as are permitted or prescribed. Chhedopasthdpaniya, preven¬ 
tion of evil, as of the destruction of animal life. ParihdravituddAi, puri¬ 
fication by such mortification and penance as are enjoined by the exam- 
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pie of ancient saints and sages. StUkskmmmpar6ga, the practises of 
those pious men who have attained a certain degree of eminence; and 
Yatkakhyitam, the same after all the impediments and impurities of human 
nature are overcome or destroyed. 

VII. Nirjari, the seventh Talwa, is the religious practice that des¬ 
troys mortal impurities, or, in other words, penance: it is of two kinds, 
external and internal; the first comprehends fasting, continence, silence, 
and bodily suffering; the second, repentance, piety, protection of the vir¬ 
tuous, study, meditation, and disregard, or rejection of both virtue and 
vice. 

VIII. Bandha is the integral association of life with acts, as of mill, 
with water, fire with a red hot iron ball: it is of four kinds— Prakriti, the 
natural disposition or nature of a thing—iSf/ti/t, duration, or measure of 
time, through which life continues— Anuhhdga, feeling, or sensible quality 
— Pradesa, atomic individuality. The characters of this principle are 
illustrated by a confection. 1. According to its natural properties it cures 
phlegm, bile, &c.; 2, it remains efficient but for a given period; 3, it is 
sw'eet, bitter, sour, &c.; and 4, it is divisible into large or small pro¬ 
portions, retaining each the properties of the whole mass. 

IX. The last of the nine principles is Moksha, or liberation of the 
vital spirit from the bonds of action: it is of nine sorts. 

Satpadaprarvpana. The determination of the real nature of things, 
the consequence of a finite course of progress through different stages of 
being and purification. It is attainable only by living creatures of the 
highest order, or those having the five organs of sense; by those possessed 
of the Trasakdya, or,a body endowed with consciousness and mobility; by 
those bejngs which are engendered, not self-produced; by those which 
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have reached the fifth Ckantra, ar exemption from human inbrmity; by 
those which are in the Ktke^kn Samgaktwa, or that state of perfection 
in which elementary or material existence is destroyed; by those no 
longer requiring material existence; by those who have acquired the 
Kevalajndna, the only knowledge, and the Kevala JJersaua, or only vision. 

2. Dravyapramana, as regulated by the fitness of the things or 
persons to be emancipated. 

3. Kshetrapramina, depending on the essentiality of certain holy 
places at which only it can be obtained. 

4. Spersana, contact, or identity of the individuated living principle 
with that of the universe, or any part of it. 

5. Kdla, the times or ages at which emancipation is attainable; 
or the periods spent in various transmigrations. 

U. Antaram, the difference of temperaments or dispositions. 

7. Bk&ga, the existence of the imperishable part of all living bodies 
in which the purified essences or Siddhas reside. 

8. Bhdva, the nature or property of that pure existence which has 
attained the KevtJajnina, and other perfections essential to final liberation. 

d. Alpabakutwa, the degree or ratio in which different classes of 
beings obtain emancipation.* 


* Although termed ilfia the imgiBil tulhotitiee, theee vuietiM tie nlhsr io lbs 
requiaite conditioaa for sttaiiuiig MdukUf than in the kind or tort of enuncipittoa ottained. 
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From tbe details of these nine Tatwas the iram of the vhole /ota 
ayntein ta&j be collected, but they form only the text on which farther 
sabtilties are founded, and they leave the end and scope of all the doc¬ 
trine or the attainment of ultimate liberation singularly indistinct. 

The Moksha of tbe Jains is exemption from the incidents of life, and 
above all from the necessity of being bom again; but in what state the 
Irving principle subsists after it is so exempted, does not very satisfac¬ 
torily appear. In one state indeed the bodily individuality remains, or 
that of Jimsmmukli, liberatiou during life, whilst from most of the subdi¬ 
visions of Moksha, it follows that the Siddhas, the pure existences, corres¬ 
pond with onr notions of spiritual beings, having aq impassive and 
inappreciable form, variable at will, capable of infinite contraction or 
dilation, and wholly void of feeling or passion. This is not incompatible 
with their enjoyment of Nirvan, another term for Moksha, and which, as 
Mr. CoLEBROKE obsevves, meaning literally, extinct or gone out as a 
fire, set, as a heavenly luminary, defunct as a saint who has passed away, 
implies profound calm. “ It is not annihilation,” be concludes, “ but 
unceasing apathy which they, ‘ the Jains and Buddhas,' understand to 
be the extinction of their saints, and which they esteem to be supreme 
felicity worthy to be sought by practice of mortification as well as by 
acquisition of knowledge." 

Besides the notions exhibited in the detail of the nine Tatwas, the 
Jssisu are known in controversial writings by the title Saptabidis, or Sapta- 
hhassgis, the disputers or refuters of seven positions : more correctly speak¬ 
ing, they are reconcilers, or could be so of seven contradictory assertions, 
evincing a sceptical character which justifies another epithet which they 
acknowledge, of Spidbddis, or assertors of possibilities: the seven positions 
are Sn ibliowing; 
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1, a thing is: 3->-It is not: 3—It it and it is not: 4— It is not'defin¬ 
able : 6—It M, but is not definable: 6 —It is not, neither is it definable: 
7—It is and it is not, and is not definable— Nov these positions imply 
the doctrines of the different schools, the Sdukl^a, Ved6nta, and others, 
with regard to the world, to life, and to spirit, and ate met in every case 
by the Jains with the reply, SyAdbd, It nuy be to tometmes: that is, what¬ 
ever of these dogmas is advanced will be true in some respects, and not 
in others; correct under some circumstances, and not under others; and 
they are therefore not entitled to implicit trust, nor are they irrecon- 
cileable. There is one inference to be drawn from this attempt to recon¬ 
cile the leading doctrines of the principal schools, of some importance to 
the history of the Jain doctrines, and it renders it probable that they w^re 
posterior to all the rest. As this reasoning however has been opposed 
by RImImvja, it dates earlier than the twelfth century. 

Liberation during life, and as a necessary consequence, exeiaptien 
after it from future birth, implies the abandonmeat of eight classes 
of Karmat, or acts, four of which ate noxious and four. ittnoxious—they 
are all included under the Tattoo, Pdpa, Ili., as above noticed, but are 
also more especially detailed. To the first order belong the follow¬ 
ing: 


Jyattivaratu, disregard of the various stages of knowledge, from 
simple comprehension to the only true wisdom, as so many steps to final 
liberation. 

Dertat^haratti, disbelief in the doctrines of the Jain Saints. 

Mohani, hesitation in obeying the injunctions of the Jain code, or 
doubt as io dieir importance and the consequences of their neglect. 
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AittMrJft, impeding or vexing those engaged in seeking liberation. 

The second class comprises— 

Vedanij/a, self-conscionsness or sufficiency. 

ydma, pride of name—Goira, pride of birth—and Ayvakka, attach¬ 
ment to bodily existence. 

These essential principles of the faith are common to all classes of 
Jahu, but some differences occur in their D»tie$ as they are divided 
into religious or lay orders, Yalis and Srdvakas. Implicit belief in the 
doctrines and actions of the Tirthanktxras is, of course, obligatory 
on both; but the former are expected to follow a life of abstinence, 
taciturnity, and continence, whilst the latter add to their moral and 
religpous code, the practical worship of the Ttrthankaras, and profound 
reverence for their more pious brethren. The moral code of the Jains is 
expressed in five Makdvratas, or great duties—Refraining from injury to 
life, truth, honesty, chastity, and freedom from worldly desires. There 
are four Dhermas, or merits—liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance ; 
and three sorts of restraint—government of the mind, the tongue, and 
the person. To these are superadded a number of minor instructions or 
prohibitions, sometimes of a beneficial and sometimes of a trivial, or 
even ludicrous, tendency, such as to abstain, at certain seasons, from 
salt, flowers, green fruit, and roots,'honey, grapes, and tobacco; to drink 
water thrice strained; never to leave a liquid uncovered, lest an insect 
should be drowned in it; not to deal in soap, natron, indigo, and iron; 
imd never to eat in the dark lest a fly should be swallowed. Religious 
characteta wear a piece of cloth over their mouths to prevent insects from 
flying into them, and carry a brush under their arms to sweep the place 
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on vhich they are about to sit, to remoye any ants or other living creatures 
out of the way of danger. Upon the whole, the doctrine of the Jainas 
is a system of quietism, calculated to render those who follow it perfectly 
innoxious, but to inspire them with apathetic indifference towards both 
this world and the next. 

The ritual of the Jains is as simple as their moral code. The Yati^ 
or devotee, dispenses with acts of worship at his pleasure, and the lay 
votary is only bound to visit daily a templ^ where some of the images 
of the Ttrthankaras are erected, walk round it three times,, make an 
obeisance to the images, with an offering of some trifle, usually fruit or 
flowers, and pronounce some such Mantra, or prayer, as the following— 
“ Namo Anhanl&nam, Namo Siddhdnam, Namo AryanAm, Namo Up({jjf- 
dndm, T^amo UOc Sahba SuAujiaai—^Salutation to the Arkals, to the Pure 
Existences, to the Sages, to the Teachers, to all the Devout in the world.” 
A morning prayer is also repeated —Ichchhami khama Samcmo handiym, 
jo man j&ye nistdye; matkena handdmi — I beg forgiveness, oh Lord, for 
your slave, for whatever evil thoughts the night may have produced— 
bow with my head.” The worshipper then perhaps remains to hear 
read, part of the Kalpasutra or Shaktimara, or some narrative of ^e or 
other of the Tirl/iankars, and the devotion of their followers, and proceeds 
to his daily occupations. 

The reader in a Jain temple is a Yati, or religions character; but the 
ministrant priest, the attendant on the images, the receiver of offieiings, 
and conductor of all usual ceremonies, is a Brahman. It is a curioua 
peculiarity in the Juan system, that they should have no priests of thmr 
own, but it is the natural consequence of the doctrine and example of the 
Tirthankars, who performed no rites, either vicariously or for Shemselves, 
anA gave no instruction to their observance. It shews uiao the tru* 
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charMtM ui this fern of &ith, that it wao a departure from establiahed 
praeticea, the otMenrance of vhich was held by the Jain teachers to be 
matter of indiffereace, and which none of any credit would consent to 
regulate: the laity were, therefore, left to their former priesthood, as far 
as outward ceremonies were concerned. 

The objects of wonhip are properly only the Tirthankanu, but the 
Jaiiu do not deny the existence of the Hindu gods, and admit such of 
them as they hare chosen to connect with the adventures of their saints, 
according toadassificstionof their-owa, to a share in the worship offered 
to their human superiors. 

According to the Mythology which they have adopted and modified, 
the /stM reckon four classes of divine beings, whom they name BImvana- 
palit, Vymtarai, Jgotishkas, and VairndmUas: the first comprises ten 
orders: tire progeny of the Asurtu, Serpents, Gamra, Dikpilas, Fire, Air, 
the Ocean, Thunder and Lightning,—who ate supposed to reside in the 
several hells or regions below the Earth. The second has eight orders, 
the Puiekoi, Bhdtas, Kitmarai, Gamdherbas, and other monstrous or 
terrestrial divinities, inhabiting mountains, woods, and forests, as welt as 
the lower regions, or air. The third has five orders—the Sun, Moon, Planets, 
Asterisms, and other heavenly bodies. The fourth, includes the Gods of 
present and past Kalpas. Of the first kind are those bom in the Heavens, 
Smdherma, Itdna, Mikendra, Brihma, SaMtkumira, Sukra, and others to 
the number of twelve, or in the Kalpas, when Sudhebma and the rest were 
aeverally presiding Deities. The last class reside in two divisions of five 
and of nine heivens—^the five termed Vyapa, VaijapatUi, &c.; the second 
termed Aniittara, because there are none beyond them, as they crown 
the triple constmction of the universe. In the sovereignty of the hosts 
of heaven, a great number of Jadroi are recoenised, but of .these two are 
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always specitied as the chief, Susra and IsiNA, one regent of the north, 
the other of the south heaven: the former alone has eighty-four thousand 
fellow gods, each of whom has myriads of associates and attendants. 

Above all these rank in dignity, and as objects of worship, the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, or with those of the past and of the future periods. 
Seventy-two. Allusion is made by HEMACHANbaA' in his life of MahLvIra, 
to a hundred and one, and the same work specifies four Sdsfcat or eternal 
yilUS,RMHABHiNANA, CHANDRiNANA, VARISENA,and VeRDDHAMXnA— what 
is meant by them is not explained, and they are not recognised by allJaiiM. 

The presence of Brahman ministrants, or the lapse of time and the 
tendency of the native mind to multiply objects of veneration, seems to 
have introduce4 diflerent innovations into the worship of the Jainaa in 
different parts of Hindustan; and in upper India the ritual in use is often 
intermixed with formulee derived from the Tanlras, and belonging more 
properly to tlie Saiva and Sdkta worship. Images of the Bhairavaa and 
Bkairavis, the fierce attendants on Siva and KjCli, take their place in 
Jaiit temples, and at suitable seasons the Jains equally with the Hindus 
address their adoration to SaraswatI aud Devi.* 

In the South of India, from the account given by Colonel Mackenzie, 
it appears that the Jains observe all the Brahminical Sanskiras; or essential 


* Tlius, in a PujapaidkaU^ procured at Mainpuriy where a /eta temple of coniiderable else 
etandf, the Tirihankara$, at they are aererally presented with offerings, are addressed ; Oai ^ 
Biakabha^ SwaUi^Om Hrim kum : and Om Brim Sri Sudkirmiekdr^y Adipumbkpo Nama-^ 
Om Hrim ffram, SamaJi»a^ieyataff«bhyo Sri Jimemirabk^ nama. There are also observances for 
regular Hindu festivals, as the Sripanehami, Akakayf^ritipk, drc., when Sasaswati and other god¬ 
desses are invoked. Rules are given for the GktUa Stkapanoy when Sakti or Divi is Nipposed to 
be present in a water jar, »ected as her receptacle and emblem, and the Sortua Karona ends 
sritb a Ledtidmi Stotra, on Hymn, addreMed to the Goddess of Prosperity. 
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ceremonies. This is not the case iu Upper India, and the only rites Ibl' 
lowed are the Initiation of the infant, twelve days after birth by repeating 
a Mautra over it, and making a circular mark with the sandal and perfumes 
on the top of the head: Marriage and Cremation, which are much the 
same as those of the Brahmans, omitting the Mantras of the Vedas. 
Sraddhas, obsequial ceremonies at stated periods, are not performed by 
the Jains in Upper Hindustan. 

The festivals of the Jains are peculiar to themselves, and occur 
especially on days consecrated by the birth or death of some of the principal 
Tirthankaras, especially the two last Pdrswan&th and Verddkamdna: 
the places where these events occurred are also objects of pilgrimage, 
and very numerous assemblages of devout pilgrims occur at them at 
different seasons—thus in Behar, a very celebrated place of resort is the 
scene of P&rswandth's liberation; the mountain Samet Sikhara, or Paras- 
nalh, near Pachele;* and another of equal sanctity, the scene of 
Verddhamdna's departure from earth, is at Pdpapuri, j in the same 
province. Pilgrims come from all parts of India to these places at all 
seasons, but the principal Mdas are held at the former in Mdgh, and in 
Kdrtika, at the latter. On the western side of India, the mountains of 
Abn,\ and Girinar, are the great scenes of pilgrimage, being covered 
with Join temples and remains. Rishabha Deva and NemikIth seem to 
be the favourite divinities in that quarter. 


* Socribed very fully, u pmioiuly noticud iu the Qtturtcrly Mifuioe for Dacanba', 18!7. 

t It i* ilto writiun Aptpifmri tnd fmifnri, under which Utter nime, it ind other celebroted 
Mm ■hrinei iu Behar, are detetibed by a Natiea traveller, a Jain, iu the Mfrioa of Cslotei 
Macenna, in tka Calcutta Magaaioe for Juoo, 182S. 


t See Aaialie SiMorchii, vd. XVL Jain Inictiptiaoa at Abo. 
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Besides these particular festivals, the Jains observe several that are 
common to the Hindus, as the Vasantayatrd, or spring festival, the 
Sripanchami, and others ; they also hold in veneration certain of the Lunar 
days, as the 2d, 5th, 8th, 1 llh and I2th; on these no new wprk should be 
undertaken, no journey commenced, and fasting, or abstinence at least, 
and continence should be observed. 


The origin of the Jain faith is immersed in the obscurity which 
invests all remote history amongst the Hindus. That it is the most 
recent of all the systems pursued in Hindustan is rendered highly 
probable by the extravagances in which it deals, by the doctrines it 
opposes to those of all other schools, and by the comparatively recent date 
of many Jain authors of celebrity and of numerous monumental reliques ; 
but at what period it actually took its rise it is not easy to determine?* 
Mr. CoLEBROOKE has suggested the probability of the Jain religion 
being the work of PHrswanIth, in the account of whom there is a nearer 
approach to sober history and credible chronology than in the narratives 
of his predecessors—this would throw back the origin of the Jain faith to 


* Major Dilamaisi otncnrei, " the oiutl idea of the Jaiiu being > modem lect mtj not be 
erroneout: the doctrinet originetiog with Rithabha, end continued b; ArhistOa, dividing at periods of 
echieo into more distinct denes, of wliich the Jaim or Sriwacs, ns now estnblislied from one, end 
the modem Buddhas, es in Burma, Siam, Ceykm, TAd, &e. another.— Uajor Ddsaamut, T.R,A,S. 
1.4t7. “ Were I disposed to speculate an the origin of the Jaau, from the striking coinddaooas of 
doelrioe and religious usages between thens and the Bauddkats, I should be led to ooniactum that 
they were originally a set of Bonddbists.''—jVr. jBrddm, Bamis^ Trans. S. 50t. " It b carteiuly 
probable, as remarked by Dr. Hamiltoh and Major Dblaicaiui, that the Oaulama of the Jamas 
and of the Bauddhas, b the same peraenage, and tbb leads to iha further surmba that both thaea 
tacts arc branches of ono stock.—Beth hare adapted the Hindu Panthaen, or assembly of 
subordinau deities—both dbclaias the authority of the Vsdas, oad bethelerate theb p re e sni asn t 
sainla to diviaa supremacy—Kr. Cskhrusis, Trans. B,A, S.I. ttl. 
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the ninth centuiy before the Christian era, admitting the Jain chronology 
of VEBDDHAHJiNA’s existence, but it is difficult to concur in the accuracy 
of so remote a date, and whatever indirect evidence on the subject is 
procurable, is opposed to such a belief. 

It has been supposed that we have notices of the Jaina sect as far 
back as the .time of the Macedonian invasion of India, or at least at the 
period at which Megasthemes was sent ambassador to Sandracoptus, and 
that these notices are recorded by Strsro and Arrian— the nature of the 
expressions which those and other writers have employed has been canvas¬ 
sed by Mr. CoLEBROOKE, andshcwn satisfactorily to establish the existence 
at that time of the regular Brahmans, as well as of other sects; what those 
sects were, however, it was no part of his object to enquire, and he has 
left it still to be ascertained how far it can be concluded that the Jainai 
were intended. 

Much perplexity in the Greek accounts of the Brahmans and Gym- 
nosophists has, no doubt, occurred from their not having been acquainted 
with the subdivision of the priestly cast into the four orders of student, 
householder, hermit, and mendicant, and therefore they describe the 
Brahman sometimes as living in towns, sometimes in woods, sometimes 
olmerving celibacy, and sometimes married, sometimes as wearing clothes, 
and sometimes as going naked; contradictions which, though apparently 
irreconcileable if the same individuals, or classes be meant, were 
appreciated by the shrewdness of Bayle more justly than he was himself 
aware of, • and are all explained by the Achiras, or institutes of the 


* " It mtf b« that they ‘ the Brachmtoei did not follow the nme ioatitute in all agei, and 
that with A diatinction of time one might reconcile lome of Uie variationa of the authon who hare 
^okiDofthem,'** Article Brachmana, NoteC. Harria, (1.4S4)a1iiobaa rightly eatimated the real cha¬ 
racter of the Germanea, and concluded that they wore nothing but Gioghia, from Hetro della Valle’a 
daacripiian of the latter. 
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Hindu, as affecting the various periods of life and corresponding practices 

a 

of firahmanical devotion. 

As far, therefore, as the customs or observances oi the Gymnosophists 
are descrihed, we have no reason to conclude that any but' the followers 
of the Vedtu are intended, and the only part of the account applicable to 
any other sect is the term Germanes, or Sermanes, or Samatueans, applied to 
one division of the Sophists or Sages. This name, as Mr. Colebkooee 
observes, seems to bear some affinity to the Sramanas, or asceticks of the 
Jmns or Baiddhas, but we can derive no positive conclusion from a resem¬ 
blance, which may possibly be rather imaginary than real, and the 
object of which, after all, is far from being the individual property of any 
sect, but is equally applicable to the ascetic of every religious system. 
As distinct from the Brahmans, the Samtanes will be equally distinct 
from the Jains; for the Brahmans, it is said by Porphyky, are of one race; 
and the Samanaans are selected from all the tribes, and consist of persons 
choosing to prosecute divine studies, precisely the independent Sai^dsi 
or Gosain, Of modern times, few persons of which description belong to 
the order of the Brahmans, or are united with the rest by any commu¬ 
nity of origin or peculiarity of faith. 

Again, another loord has been adduced in corroboration of the exist- 
euce of the Jains, and it may be admitted, that this is a better proof 
than the preceding, as the Pramnse are declared to be the opposers of the 
Brahmans, which is no where mentioned of the Samtanes. This expres¬ 
sion is said to designate the Jains, but this is far from certain; the 
term is probably derived from Pram&na, proof, evidence, and is especially 
the right of the followers of the logical school, who are usually termed 
Prdsn&nikas; it is applicable, however, to any sect which advocates 
positive, or oscular proof in opposition to written dogmas, or belief in 
scriptural authority, and is in that sense more correctly an epithet of the 
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Sauddha sectaries than of the Jains, who admit the legends and worship 
the deities of the Purunas, and who hold it the heighth of impiety to 
question the written doctrines of their own teachers. The proofs from 
classical writers, therefore, are wholly inadequate to the decision of the 
antiquity of the Jains, and we are still entirely left to sources of a less 
satisfactory description. 

All writers on the Jains, entitled to our attention, agree in admitting an 
intimate connexion between them and the Baaddhas; the chief analogies 
hare been above advetted to, and the inference of later origin is justly found¬ 
ed on the extravagant exaggerations of the system adopted by the Jains. 
Their identity of origin rests chiefly upon the name of Gautama, which 
appears as that of V erddramXn a's chief pupil, and as the legislator of the 
Bauddha nations in the cast. The dates also assigned to both are not far 
removed; the apotheosis of the Buddha, Gautama, occurring five hundred 
and forty-three years before Christ, and the death of MaiiXviba, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the Jain Gautama, about the same time. That there is some 
connexion may be conceded, but for reasons already assigned, it is not 
likely that the persons are the same ; the Jains have not improbably deriv¬ 
ed their Gautama from tliat of their predecessors. 

No argument for the antiquity of the Jains is derivable from the 
account given of Rishabha in the Bk&gavat Purdna. He was not a 
seceder from the true faith, although the mistaken imitation of his 
practices is said to have led others into errors, evidently intending the 
Jmn heresy. He is scarcely identifiable, in consequence, with the Jam 
Rishabha, the first of the Tirthankaras ; but even if that were the case, 
DO confidence could be placed in the authority, as the work is a modem 
compilation, not exceeding, at the most, twelve centuries of antiquity. 
The refutation of Jain doctrines in the Brmkma Sutras, is a less ques- 
tionahle testimony of their early existence; bat the date of that worik is to 
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be yet ascertained. Sankara AchXrya, the commentator on the texts of 
VvisA, affords a more definite approximation ; but he will not carry us 
back above ten centuries. It is also to be observed, that the objects of 
the attacks of the Sutras and of Sankara are philosophical and specula¬ 
tive tenets, and these may have been current long before they formed part 
of a distinct practical system of faith, as promulgated by a class of 
Baudd/uts, the germ of the Jains. 

However, we may admit from these authorities the existence of the 
Jains as a distinct sect, above ten or twelve centuries ago ; we have reason 
to question their being of any note or importance much earlier. The 
Bauddhas, we know from Clemens of Alexandria, existed in India in the 
second century of theChristian mra, and we find them not only the principal 
objects of Hindu confutation and anathema, but they are mentioned in 
works of lighter literature, referable to that period, in which the Jains are 
not noticed, nor alluded to : the omission is the more worthy of notice, 
because, since the Bauddhas disappeared from India, and the Jains only 
have been known, it will be found that the Hindu writers, whenever they 
speak of Banddhas, shew, by the phraseology and practices ascribed to 
them, that they really mean Jains .- the older writers do not make the same 
mistake, and the usages and expressions which they give to Bauddha 
personages arc not Jain, but Baudd/ta; with the one they were familiar, 
the other were yet unknown. 

The literature of the Jains themselves is unfavourable to the notion 
of high antiquity. Hemachandra, one of their greatest writers, flourished 
in the end of the twelfth century, and the compiler of the J(dn Pwdnas of 
the Dekhin, is said to have written at the end of the ninth. The Kalpa 
Sdira professes to have been composed nine hundred and eighty years 
after the death of MahIvIra, or fifteen centuries ago; but from internal 
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evidence, it could not have been composed earlier than the tweMUi or 
thirteenth century. VarioHS eminent /sm antbors were cotemporary air* 
with Mdnja and Bmoja, princes of DUr, in the ninth and tenth century, 
and a number of works seem to have been compiled in the sixteenth 
century, during the tolerant reign of Akbeb. 

Of the progress of the Join faith in the Gangetic provinces of Upper 
India, we have no very satisfactory traces. It may be doubted if they 
ever extended themselves in Bengal. Behar, according to their own 
traditions, was the birth place of VeeddhauXiia, and Benares of PXmwa* 
nXth ; and temples and monuments of their teachers are common uboth; 
particularly the former; but all those now existing are of very rseei)t 
dates,* and there are no vestiges referable to an intermediate pensd 
between the last Tirtiutkkara, and the eighteenth century. At Benares, 
ita princes professed Ae faith of Jkmidka as late as the eleventh century, 
whilst during the same period, as is proved by inscriptions and the 
historical work of Cbandbaxavi, the sotereighs of Kanoj and Delhi were 
of the orthodox persuasimi. It is very doubtful, therefore, if the /siaw 
ever formed a leading sect in this part of Hindustan They were more 
successful in the west and south. 

In Western Marwar, and the whole of the territMy subject to'the 
ChatUukya princes of Gnzerat, the Jam faith became that of the ruling 
dynasty; but this occurred at no very remote period. The Mohammedan 
Geographer, Enaisi, states that the king of Ncknaala, the capital 
of Guaerat, worshipped Bvcdha; and we know from the writings of 


* Ai Ute cm u Uie elglitenidi nd ainucenih ccaturin.—H ioc dita m emetimw nid ts 
md i n stcu* periodest vhich tbe iMspIcc wwenpmd, Iwt tbc innlli|mt mibar cf «b» * Vail |»- 
Maaat PmnamaA' obtami, " onij iaoat inunecia tbcienaaon ttnwaei tbst ihebnOdineiini 
■Doeh older diaa die uacriptioiu aaaouace. The leott aacieai Muadff at that place, ia ndnaad 
to be bst Ifty yean old.—Caiowaa Magcmim, Hnmitr, 1887. 
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HsKAcnANDBA, that he was the apostle of the Jain faith in that kingdom— 
conrerting KumXra Pala, the monarch of Guzerat, to his creed. This 
is also an occurrence of the twelfth century, or about 1174. The conse¬ 
quences of this conversion are still apparent in the abundant reliques of 
the Jain faith, and the numbers by whom it is professed in Marwar, 
Gurerat, and the upper part of the Malabar Coast. 

On the Coromandel side of the Peninsula, the Jains were introduced 
upon the downfall of the Banddhas, in the reign of AMocBAVEasHA, king 
of Tonda Mandalam, in the ninth century, or according to some traditions, 
in the eighth. Farther south, in Madura, the date of their introduction 
is not known, but they were in power in the eleventh century under Kuna 
PXndta. In this, and in the twelfth, they seem to have reached their 
highest prosperity, and from that period to have declined. Kuna PInoya 
became a Saiva — Vishnu Verdohana, Raja of Mysore, was converted 
frmn the Jsdn to the Vaishnma faith in the twelfth centnry, and about the 
same time the Lingmiant Saivas deposed and murdered Vijala, the Jam 
king of Kab/in. The sect, however, continued to meet with partial 
countenance from the kings of Yija^asu^ar, until a comparatively modem 
date. 

The conclusions founded on traditionary or historical records ate 
fully supported by the testimony of monuments and inscriptions—the 
latter of which are exceedingly numerous in the south and west of India. 
Most of these are very modem—none are earlier than the ninth centnry. 
An exception is said to exist in an inscription on a rock at BeUigtda, 
recording a grant of land by Ch&mnstda Raya to the shrine of Gomatiswara, 
in the year 600 of the Kali age, meaning the Kali of the Jains, which 
began three years after the death of Yerddbamana. This inscription, 
therefore, if it exists, was written abont fifty or sixty yea« before the 
Christian sera—but it is not clear that any such record is in existence. 
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the fact resting on the oral testimony, of the head Pontiff at Belli- 
^ola: even, if it be legible on the face of the rock, it is of questionable 
authenticity, as it is perfectly solitary, and no other document of like 
antiquity has been met with. 

The Mackenzie Collection contains many hundred ./atn inscriptions. 
Of these, the oldest record grants made by the princes of HomcM, a pet¬ 
ty state in Mys%ir. None of them are older than the end of the ninth 
century. Similar grants, extending through the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries by the Velala sovereigns of iffysur, are also numerous, whilst 
they continue with equal frequency to the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, during the existence of the sovereignty of Vijayanajrar. Again, at 
Abu, undertlie patronage of the Guzerat princes, wc have a tiumber of Jain 
inscriptions, but' the oldest of them bears date Samval 1245, (A. D. 1180) ;* 
they multiply in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and are found 
as late as the middle of the eighteenth—and, finally, in Magadha, the 
scene of VerddhamJIna's birth and apotheosis, the oldest inscriptions 
found, date no further back than the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.t 

From all credible testimony, therefore, it is impossible to avoid the 
inference that the Jains arc a sect of comparatively recent institution, who 
first came into power and patronage about the eighth and ninth century: 
they probably existed before that date as a division of the Bauddhas, and 
owed their elevation to the suppression of that form of faith to which 


■ Aiitlic Rneirchci, V«l. XVI. Page 317. 

t Dr. HAi^ii.Tos'a Deacription of Jain Teropici in Behtr.— Tratu. jR. A. S. I. 685. To 
theae ma}* be added Uie inacriptiona at Parswanath, anti a number of inacriptioni at Gusdior, 
enpiea of which .were lent to Mr. Fbaiu, tnd which are *11 dated in the middle of the 15tb 
century. 
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they contributed. This is positively asserted by the traditions of the 
south in several instances: the BauddAas of Kincki were confuted by 
Akalanka, a Jain priest, and thereupon expelled the country. Vaba 
Pandya. of Madnra, on becoming a Jain, is said to have persecuted the 
Bauddhas, subjecting them to personal tortures, and banishing them 
from the country. In Guzerat, Bauddka princes were succeeded by the 
Jains. There is every reason to be satisfied, therefore, that the totsd 
disappearance of the Bauddhas in India proper is connected with the 
influence of the Jains, which may have commenced in the sixth or seventh 
centuries, and continued till the twelfth 

The inveteracy prevalent between kindred schisms is a sufficient rea¬ 
son for any enmity felt by the Jains towards the Bauddhas, rather 
than towards the Brahmanical Hindus. There is, indeed, a political 
leaning to the latter, observable in their recognition of the orthodox 
Pantheon, in the deference paid to the Vedas, and to the rites de¬ 
rivable from them, to the institution of castes, and to the employ¬ 
ment of Bralimans as ministrant priests. They appear also to have 
adapted themselveh to the prevailing form of Hinduism in different 
places: thus at 4-hu, several Jain inscriptions commence with invo¬ 
cations of Siva, and in the Dekhin, an edict promulgated by 
Bukxa RXya, of Vijayanagar, declares there is no real difference be¬ 
tween the Jains and Vaishnavas.'\ In some places the same temples are 
resorted to by Jains and Rintinujiya Vaishnavas, and as observed by Mr. 
CoLEBBooKE, a Jmn on renouncing the heretical doctrines of his sect, 
takes his place amongst the orthodox Hindus as a Kshstriya or Vm^m 
which would not be the case with a convert, who has not already caste as 


* Major Dclahai«b notices that the mountain Cirnsw, is e<|ua)ly lacrad to Hmdut ai to 
Jauu, and that an ancient temple of Mahadeva is erected there.' 

f Asiatic Beiearcbeif Vol. IX. Page S70. 
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a Hinds.* In the South of India, indeed, the JiUns preserve the distinc* 
tion of castes; in Upper India, they profess to be of one caste, or Vait^at. 
It is very clear, however, that admission to the Jain communion was 
originally independent of caste,f and the partial adoption of it or preten¬ 
sion to it, is either a spontaneous or politic conformity to the strong 
feeling on the subject which prevails amongst all Hindus. 

These are the great outlines of the rise and progress of the sect, as 
derivable from sources entitled to credit; but the Jains have amongst them¬ 
selves records of sectarial value, detailing the succession of different teach¬ 
ers, and the origin of various heresies. Some extracts from one of these 
attached to a copy of the Kaipa Sutra, may be acceptable. 

The succession of teachers is always deduced from MahIvIra, 
through his disciple Sudherma. Of the rest, all but Gautama died 
before their Master, as has been observed above, and Gautama survived 
him but a month, which he spent in penance and fasting. Sudherma, 
therefore, was the only one who remained competent to impart instruc¬ 
tion. His pupil was JambuswImI, the last of the Kivalis, or possessors of 
true wisdom: six teachers follow, termed Snita Kivcdis, or hearers of the 
first masters, and then seven others, DasapuSnU, from having been taught 
the works so named.j These are common to ail the lists when correct. 


* Tnausctiou Rojil Aautic Society, 1. St9. 

t MabAvIsa hiniwlf wm the eon of A king, and ihould therefore be a Kshstrtya. Hit chief 
dueiplea, imobmhdti, and the real, were Btakamu. Hit especial attendant, Got ala, wai an out- 
CMS, and Ua followaia, of both aeaea, were of erery eaate. 


{ Tin bUowing are the namci of the indiriduala alluded Is in the text: 


' SaUTAKEVALfS. 
JVoMaoa Bwtna. 
J p Hun i Merfre Sir(. 
FiiaeHwiirB Adrf. 

Vjfoya Sin. 


DAtAFbnvIa. 
Arya i Mifi r i Siti. 

Arya Smitui SM. 

Arya ^nsMs Stri. 
JMbaduma 5drl. 


MmIrnUJiu SiH. 
Stkilaikailn Sirl 


Dimm Sirt. 
Siniagfri Sirt. ^ 
V<gn$a*»d Sirt. 
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In the Bdligala list they are omitted, and the successor of JAMavivtMf 
is there named VERAsiNA, who may have teen, as Mr. Colebrooex 
remarks, a hundred degrees removed. The lists, subsequently, vary 
according to the particular line of descent to which they belong. 

Of these persons, the second Srulakevalt is reputed to be the author 
of the Dantunukaliki, one of the standard works of the sect. Svhasti, the 
second Dasapurvi, was the preceptor of Samprati Raja, and the fourth 
SusTHiTA, founded the Kote gackcha, or tribe. VAJXAswXMf the last, 
established a particular division called the Vijra Sikhd. 

Of the succeeding teachers, or Suris, the title borne by the spiritual 
preceptors of the Jains, ChandrasOri the second, is the founder of the 
family of that name, eight hundred and nine years, it is said, after the. 
emancipation of MabXvIra. In his time, it is stated, the Digambaras 
arose; but we have seen that they were at least cotemporary with MahX- 

VfRA. 

The ,38th on the list, from MahXvira inclusive, Udvotana Sdaifirst 
classed the Jams under eighty-nine Gachchas. The 40th JiNEswARf who 
lived A. D. 1024, founded the Khertara family.* With the 44th; J inadatta 
originated the Osteal faatily, and the Madkyakhertara branch; he was a 
teacher of great celebrity, and impressions of his feet in plaster or on stone 
are preserved in some temples, as at Bhelupur in Benares ; he iived in 1148. 
Other divisions, either of a religious or civil nature, are attributed to 
various teachers, astheC^'trtiha/aCraciic/UitoJiNAPATiSdrt, inA.D. 1148; 

■ Mijor Tod givet • aoraowhSI diffetent occoant of the origin of thh tribe. XXartro, he uyi 
meant true, «n epithet of dittinclion which wai beitowed bjr tbet great tupporter of the Bsidkistt 
or Jains, Sidraj, King of AiAuboara Pnim, on one of the breochet Qaei^a, in a grasd raiigiotii 
diiptttatioD at the capital, in the eleventh centnry. The accoontt are by ao ntaai iocompatible, ati 
biy authority repretenu Jisietwart Tictsriuui in a controverty. 
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the Attehaliha doctrine to Jinesvaka in 1160; the Laghu Khartarataxailj 
to JiMACHAMDBA in 1265; another Jinacbandba, the 6Ut in the list, was 
cotemporary with Akbcr. The list closes with the 70th Jina, Hebsha 
S6r], with whom, or his pupils, several works originated in the end of 
the seventeenth century.* 

Admitting this record to have been carefully preserved, we have 
seventy-one persons from MAHivfRA, to whom a period of less than four¬ 
teen centuries can scarcely be assigned, and whose series would, therefore, 
have begun in the third century. It is not at all unlikely that such was 
the case, but no positive conclusion can be drawn from a single document 
of this nature: a comparison with other lists is necessary, to determine 
the weight to be attached to it as an authority. 

The Jaina are divided into two principal divisions, Digamharaa and 
Syxtmiahiras; the former of which appears to have the best pretensions to 
antiquity, and to have been most widely diffused.-j The discriminating 
difference is implied in these terms, the former meaning the Skgclad, that 
is, naked, and the latter the white robed, the teachers being so dressed. 
In the present day, however, the Digambara ascetics do not go naked, 
but wear coloured garments; they confine the disuse of clothes to the 
period of their meals, throwing aside their wrapper when they receive the 
food given them by their disciples : the points,of difference between the 


* HinACHAMsiA, at Uie endot the MaUiAn Cheritra, after itatiog that VAjalawXui Founded 
lha VAJRAaaKaA, wbidi waa ntabliihed in the Ckmira Oaekcka, givea the teachera of that family 
da»n ta hiaualf, YAaosHADnA, Pbadvouka, ViawAaiHA, DavACHASDBA, and Hiuachasdaa. 

f All the DMm Joint appear to belong to the Difombara diviaion. So it u aaid do tho 
•aijoiiiy of the Jaini in Waatem India. In the early philoaophical writings of the Hiodua, the 
Joint are uauAlly tenwd Oifamborat, or Nagnat, naked. The term Join rarely occura, and' Swetoa- 
ham still isiere rarely if erer, aa obaenred in the text; alto ViaDBAuixA, practically at least, 
wu a iKpaatiani. 
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two sects are far from restricted to that of dress, and comprehend a list 
of no fewer than seven hundred, of which eighty-four are regarded as of 
infinite importance ; a few of these may be here noticed. 

The Swct&mbaras decorate the images of the Tirthankaras with ear¬ 
rings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and jewels : the Digambaras 
leave their images without the foreign aid of ornament- 

The Suretdmharas assert that there are twelve heavens, and sixty- 
four Indras: the Digambaras, maintain that there are sixteen heavens, and 
one hundred 01ymj)ian monarchs. 

The Si<‘ft(i»iAarospermittheir Gurus to cat out of vessels : the Digam¬ 
baras receive the food in their open hands from their disciples. 

The Sivelambaras consider the accompaniments of the brush, water- 
pot, &c., as essential to the character of an ascetic : the Digambaras deny 
their importance. 

The Swetdmharas assert that the Angas, or scriptures, are the work 
of the immediate disciples of the Tirthankaras : the Digambards, with 
more reason, maintain that the leading authorities of the Jam religion are 
the composition of subsequent teachers or Achdryas. 

The advantage gained by the Digambaras, in the last debateable 
matter, they lose, it is to be apprehended, in the next, when they 
assert that no woman can obtain Nircdn, in opposition to the more gallant 
doctrine of their rivals, which admits the fair sex to the enjoyment of 
final annihilation. 
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These will be sufficient specimens of the causes of disagreement 
that divide the Jainas into two leading branches, whose mutual animosity 
is, as usual, of an intensity, very disproportionate to the sources from 
whence it springs 

Besides these two great divisions, several minor sects are particula¬ 
rised as existing amongst the Jains. They appear, however, to be of no 
importance, as it has been found impossible to obtain any satisfactory 
account of the heresies they have adopted, or of their origin and present 
condition. Schism was contemporary even with MahXv(ra, and his son-in- 
law, JamXli, founded a dis.sentient order. His follower, GosXla, was also 
the institutor of a sect, and an impostor into the bargain, pretending to be 
the twenty-fourth Tirthankara. Bajrabanda, the pupil of a very celebrat¬ 
ed Digambara teacher, Kunda Kund AchXrva, founded the Di AvIr sect, 
according to some in the fifth, and to the others, in the seventh century. 
VAjRAswXMf instituted the MahinisUha sect, and Jinendra Sdai founded 
the Lampaka sect, by which images were discarded. The sects now most 
often heard of, although little known, are the Miila Sanghis, who use 
brushes of peacock's feathers, wear red garments, and receive alms in 
their bands: the Kishla Sanghis, who make their images of wood and 
employ brushes of the' tail of the Yak : the Tera Panthis and Bis Panlhis, 
or followers of ten and of twenty, said sometimes to refer to the number 
of objects which are most essential to salvatiou, and at others, explained 
by a legend of the foundation of the heresy by a number of persons, such 
M the denomination implies. Both these are said to deny the supremacy 
of a Onru, to dispense with the ministration of a Brahman, and to present 
&0 perfumes, flowers, nor fruits to the images of the Ttrlkankaras.* The 


• The Bis Panthis are said to he, io fact, the orthodox Dtgambttras. of irhom the 2'sra Panthis 
ace adiaieoltog branch. 
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BMsha»a Ptmthis carry their aversion to external emblems still farther, 
and discard the use of images altogether. The Dimdiyas and Samvigit 
are religious orders: the former affect rigorous adherence to the moral 
code, but disregard all set forms of prayer or praise, and all modes of 
external worship: the Samvegis follow the usual practices, but subsi.st 
upon alms, accepting no more than is indispensable for present wants. 

The whole of the Jains are again distinguished into clerical and lay, or 
into Yatis and Srdvakas; the former lead a religious life, subsisting upon 
the alms supplied by the latter. According to the greater or less degree 
of sanctity to which they pretend, are their seeming purity and outward 
precision, shewn especially in their care of animal life: they carry a 
brush to sweep the ground before they tread upon it; never eat nor 
drink in the dark, lest they should inadvertently swallow an insect, 
and sometimes wear a thin cloth over their mouths lest their breath 
should demolish some of the atomic ephemera that frolic in the sun¬ 
beams ; they wear their hair cut short, strictly they should pluck it out 
by the roots; they profess continence and poverty, and pretend to 
observe frequent fasts and exercise profound abstraction. Some of them 
may be simple enthusiasts ; many of them, however, are knaves, and 
the reputation which they enjoy all over India, as skilful magicians, 
is not very favourable to their general character : they are, in fact, not 
unfrequently Charlatans, pretending to skill in palmistry and necromancy, 
dealing in emperical therapeutics, and dabbling in chemical, or rather 
alchemical manipulations. Some of them are less disreputably engaged 
in traffic, and they are often the proprietors of Maths and temples, 
and derive a very comfortable support from the offerings presented by 
the secular votaries of Juki. The Yatis, as above remarked, never 
officiate as priests in the temples, the ceremonies being conducted by a 
member of the orthodox priesthood, a lirakman, duly trained for the 
purpose. The Yatis are sometimes collected in Maths, called by them 
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Posdlas, and even when abroad in the world, they acknowledge a sort of 
obedience to the head of the Posdla of which they were once mem¬ 
bers. 

The secular member.s ol the Jaina religion, or Srdrnkas, follow the 
usual practices of the other Hindus, but give alms only to the Yatis, 
and present olTerings and pay homage only to the Tirthankaras; the 
present worship, indeed, is almost restricted to the two last of these 
personages, to PiaswANATii, as commonly named J*ari.v»a</t, the twenty- 
third, and to VEunnHAMXNA or MahvIra Swami, the twenty-fourth 
Tirlhankara of the present age. The temples of these divinities are, in 
general, much handsomer buildings than those of the orthodox Hindus : 
they consist ot' a square or oblong room, large enough to admit a tolerably 
numerous assemblage, surrounded by an open portico; on one side is a 
sort of altar-piece of several stages ; on the centre of the upper tier sits 
the chief deity of the temple, supported by two other Arhats, whilst 
the rest, or a portion of them, are ranged upon the inferior tiers: the 
steeple is also distinguishable from that of other temples, being formed 
of departments, which are intended, apparently, to represent leaves, and 
surmounted by a pole resembling a flag stall’, terminating in a gilt knob : 
there arc several of these temples in the chief cities along the Ganges, 
and no fewer than a dozen in Munkeilahad, to which the circumstance of 
the Set family, being of the Jaina persuasion, attracted a number of fellow 
worshippers. In Calcutta there are four temples, two belonging to each 
sect. In Bchar are the temples of PXkisnatii and the Pddukas, or feet of 
Verudhamana, and Vlsui’f'JVA. Benares possesses several temples, one 
of which, in the suburb, called Belupura, is honoured as the birth place of 
PXrswanatu. The shrine comprises two temples, one belonging to the 
Sweldmiiaras, and one to the Digambaras. A temple of some size and cele¬ 
brity occurs at Mainjmri, in the Doab, and most of the towns in that di¬ 
rection present Jain spires. The chief temples, however, are to the 
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westward, and especially at Jaypur. The whole of Mewar and Marwar 
IS strewed with remains of the sacred edifices of this sect. 

The Jains of the South of India, as has been observed, are divided 
into castes : this is not the case in Upper Hindustan, where they are all of 
one caste, or, which is the same thing, of none. They are nevertheless 
equally tenacious of similar distinctions, and not only refuse to mix with 
other classes, but recognise a number of orders amongst themselves, 
between which no intermarriages can take place, and many of whom 
cannot eat together. This classification is the Gachcha or Got, the family 
or race, which has been substituted for the Verna, the Jdti, or caste. Of 
these Gaclichas, or family divisions, they admit eighty-four,* and these 


• 'Hie following i 

ire the appeliatiooi of the eighty-four Gachchai ; 


Khandewal. 

Natila. 

Bhakiha. 

Bikriya. 

Pofnodt. 

Moihtya. 

Vuiftya. 

Bidyahya. 

Agarw&l. 

Tattora, 

Nigdhdr, 

Bersdri, 

JaitwiL 

Bdgerwdl. 

Por. 

A*taki, 

Barihiya. 

Hartola. 

Surendra, 

Ashtadhdr. 

GM, 

Sriguru. 

Kadaya. 

Paioardbki. 

Gajapurbi. 

Jolura. 

Hdhari. 

Dhakkaekdia. 

SrimaL 

Gahakhandvja, 

Soniya. 

Bog<HrU 

Barmodlf or Onodl. 

Chordtya. 

Sorathiya. 

Naraya. 

Porxodr. 

Bkvngtriwdl 

Bajtya. 

Korgkdriya. 

PaliuDdl. 

1 Brahmatd. 

Maya. 

Bam iriya. 

Banderwdl. 

Bedvja, 

Kammeha. 

SiAianidnya. 

Hxmmdrgujerdti. 

Bdkariya. 

Bhangela. 

Andndi. 

Bartxmora, 

Goguwdl. 

Gangarda. 

JVdgdra. 

Kharaioa. 

Andalvja. 

M&rktya. 

TaUora. 

Labechu. 

Gogayya. 

Motwdl. 

Pdkhiutya. 

Khandoya, 

Mandaluja. 

Swctwdl. 

Saechora. 

Kathnora, 

Pancluirh. 

Chakkichap. 

Jannord. 

JCahUya. 

Somabamihogor. 

Khandatya. 

NemiUra. 

JKt^tola. 

Chetdrtha^ 

Narxsehya, 

Gandoriya. 

IfddHa. 

Harder. 

Bxmongai. 

Dhawc^dii. 

Some of there «fe well known, but many of the othentre new met with. The liit we« fur- 

niihed by o reapectable Foti—but bow far it m throughout genuine, I cannot pretend to rey. It 
omiu reveral Oachekat of celebrity, particularly the Cktmdra and Khertara. 
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again appear to comprehend a variety of subdivisions: some of the 
Gacltchas comprehend a portion of Sri Vaishnavas, between which sect and 
the Jains in Upper India, a singular alliance seems sometimes to prevail. 

The condition of Jaina worship may be inferred from the above 
notices of its temples. Its professors are to be found in every province 
of Hindustan, collected chiefly in towns, where, as merchants and bank¬ 
ers, they usually form a very opulent portion of the community. In 
Calcutta there are said to be five hundred families ; but they are much 
more numerous at Murshedabad. In Behar they have been estimated 
at between three and four hundred families. They are in some numbers 
in Benares, but become more numerous ascending the Doab. It is, 
however, to the westward that they abound : the provinces of Mewar and 
Mdrumr being apparently the cradle of the sect.* They are also nu¬ 
merous in Guzerat, in the upper part of the Malabar coast, and are 
scattered throughout the Peninsula. They form, in fact, a very large, 
and from their wealth and influence, a most important division of the 
pmpulation of India. 


BABA LALIS. 

The followers of UXba LXl arc sometimes included amongst the 
Va,isknava sects, and the classifleation is u’arranted by the outward seem¬ 
ing of these sectaries, who streak the forehead with Gopichandana, and 
profess a veneration foi RXma : in reality, however, they adore but one 
God, dispensing with all forms of worship, and directing their devotion 
by rules and objects derived from a medly of Ved&nla and Sufi tenets. 


• According Major Too, llic INpotiiT of liie Kftartra Gachcha ha* eleven thousand clerical 
disciples scattered over India, and the aintjlc community of Ostpai numbers one hundred thousand 
families. In the West of India, the officers of the state and revenue, the bankers, the civil magis- 
rates, and the heads of corporations, are mostly /oins.—.TVuns. R. As. <Soc. vol. 11. p, I 26S. 
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What is the passion of a Fakir ?—Knowledge of Ood. 

What is the power of an Ascetic ?—Impotence. 

What is Wisdom ?—Devotion of the heart to the Heart’s Lord. 

How are the hands of a Fakir employed ?—To cover his ears. 

Where are his feet ?—Hidden, bat not hampered by hie garments. 

What best becomes him ?—Vigilance, night and day. 

In what should he be unapt ?—Immoderate diet. 

In what should he repose ?—In a corner; seclusion from mankind, and meditation 
on the only True. 

What is his dwelling ?—God’s creatures. 

His Kingdom ?—God. 

What ore the lights of his mansion ?—The Sun and Moon. 

What i.s his couch ?—The Earth. 

What is his indispensable observance ?—Praise and glorification of the Cherisher' of 
all things, and the needer of none. 

What is suitable for a Fakir ?— Ld, none ; as Li Allah, &c. there is no God but God. 

How passes the existence of a Fakir ?—Without desire, without restraint, without 
property. 

What are the duties of a Fakir ?—Poverty and faith. 

Which is the best religion ?—Verse, “ The Creed of the lover differs from other 
Creeds. God is the faith and creed of those who love him, but to do good is best for the 
follower of every faith.” Again, as Hafiz says— 

Tlie object of all religiont is alike. 

All men seek their beloved, 

Wktt is the difference between prudent and wild, 

All the world it love's dwelling. 

Why talk of a Mosque or a Church. 

With whom should the Fakir cultivate intimacy ?—With the Lord of loveliness. 

To whom should he be a stranger ?—To covetousness, anger, envy, falsehood, and 
malice. 

Should he wear garments or go naked ?—The loins should be covered by those who 
are in their senses—nudity is excusable in those who are insane. The love of God does 
not depend upon a cap or a coat. 
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How thooU • Fakir ceaduct hiioMlf ?—H* •honld perform what he ptemiiei, and 
not promiie what he cannot perform. 

Should evil be done to evil doers ?—The Fakir is to do evil to none, be is to consi¬ 
der good and ill alike, so Hartz says—" The repose of the two worlds depends upon 
two rules, kindness to friends and gentleness to foes.” 

What is the nature of the Takia (the pillow or abbacy ?)—To commence with a seat 
upon it is improper, and at all times an erratic life is preferable; when the body is weaken¬ 
ed by age or sickness, the Fakir may then repose upon his pillow : so situated, he should 
welcome every Fakir as Ins guest, and consider nothing but God to be his own. 

Is it necessary for a Fakir, to withdraw from the world?—It is prudent bat not neces¬ 
sary ; the man in society who fixes his heart on God is a Fakir, and the Fakir who takes 
an interest in the concerns of men is a man of the world, so MAVLans Rum observes— 
« What is the world ? forgetfulness of God, not clothes, nor wealth, nor wife, nor ofipring." 

What is the difference between nature and created things ?—Some compare them to 
the seed and the tree. The seed and the tree are equivalent though related; although the 
Same in substance, they are not necessarily co-existent nor co-relative. They may be also 
compared to the waves and the sea; the first cannot be without the second, but the sea 
may be without waves, wind is necessary to their product: so, although nature and created 
things are of one essence, yet the evolution of the latter from the former requires the 
interference of an evolving cause, or the interposition of a Creator. 

Are the soul, life, and body merely shadovrs ?—The soul is of the same nature as God, 
and one of the many properties of universal life; like the sea, and a drop of water; when 
he latter joins the former, it also is sea. 

How do the Paramitmi (supreme soul) and Jivitmi (living soul) differ ?—They dp 
not differ, and pleasure and pain aseribable to the latter, arises from its imprisonment in the 
body—the water of the Ganges is the same whether it run in the river*8 bed or be shut up 
in a decanter. 
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What difFercncc should that occasion ?—Great—a drop of wine added to the water in 
the decanter will lni|>art its flavor to the whole, but it would be lost in the river. The 
ParamAtma, therefore, is beyond accident, but the Jivitvti is afflicted by sense and passion. 
Water cast loosely on a fire will extinguish the fire; put that water over the fire in a 
bailer, and the fire will evaporise the water, so the body being the confining caldron, and 
passion the fire, the soul, which is compared to the water, is dispersed abroadthe one 
great supreme soul is incapable of these properties, and happiness is therefore only obtained 
in re-union with it, when the dispersed and individualized portions combine again with it, 
as the drops of water with the parent stream; hence, although God needs not the service 
of his slave, yet the slave should remember that he is separated from God by the body 
alone, and may exclaim perpetually. Blessed be the moment when 1 shall lift the veil from 
off that face. The veil of the face of my beloved is the dust of my body. 

What are the feelings of the perfect Fakir ?—They have not been, they are not to be, 
described, as it is said—a person asked me what ore the sensations of a lover ? 1 replied, 
when you are a lover, you will know. 

PRAN NATHIS. 

These are also called DkAmis: they owe their origin to Pb^n NiIth, 
a Khetriya, who being versed in Mohammedan learning, as well as 
in his own, attempted to reconcile the two religions ; with this view, he 
composed a work called the Mahildriyal, in which texts from the Koran, 
and the Vedas are brought together, and shewn not to be essentially 
different. PniN NUth flourished about the latter part of Aurunozeb’s 
reign, and is said to have acquired great influence with CuATTRAsiL, Raja 
of Bundelkand, by effecting the discovery of a diamond mine. Bundel- 
kaud is the chief scat of his followers, and in Punna is a building conse¬ 
crated to the use of the sect, in one apartment of which, on a table 
covered with gold cloth, lies the volume of the founder. 

As a test of the disciple's consent to the real identity of the essence 
of the Hindu and Mohammedan creeds, the ceremon}; of initiation. 
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consists of eating in the society of members of both communions : with 
this exception, and the admission of the general ])rinciple, it does not 
appear that the two classes confound their civil or even religious distinc¬ 
tions; they continue to observe the practices and ritual of their fore¬ 
fathers, whether Musselman or lliiidii, and the union, beyond that of 
community of eating, is no more than any rational individual of either 
sect is fully prepared for, or the admission, that the God of both, and of 
all religions, is one and the same. 

SAHHS. 

A full account of this sect of Hindu I'nitarians, by the Reverend Mr. 
Fisher, was published in the Missionary Intelligencer some years ago, 
and some further notice of them is inserted in the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, by Mr. Trant. They are distinguished from other 
Hindus, by professing. the adoration of one Creator, and by personal 
and moral observances which entitle them, in their own estimation, to 
the appellation of Sddhs, Sddhus, Pure or Puritans. 

The Sdd/ts are found chiefly in the upper part of the Doab, from 
Farakhahad to beyond Delhi. In the former, they occupy a suburb called 
SAdhw&ra, and are more numerous there than in any other town, their 
numbers are estimated at two thousand. There are said to be some at 
Mirzapore, aiid a few more to the South; their numbers, however, are 
limited, and they are chiefly from the lower classes. 

The sect originated in the year of VikramXditya, 1714, (A.D. 1658) 
according to Mr. Trant, with a person named BirbhXn, who received a 
miraculous communication from one Udaya DXs, and in consequence 
taught the Sadh doctrines. Mr. Fisher calls BirbhXn the disciple of 
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JoGi Das, who commanding a body of troops iu the service of the Raja of 
Dbolpvr, was left as slain on the field of battle, but restored to life by a 
stranger in the gaisc of a mendicant, who carried him to a mountain, 
taught him the tenets of the faith, and having bestowed upon him the 
power of working miracles, sent him to disseminate his doctrines. These 
circumstances are rather obscurely alluded to in the original authorities 
consulted on the present occasion, but they agree with the above in 
considering BihbhXn an inhabitant of Brijhasir, near Narnoul, in the 
provinre of Delhi, as the founder of the'sect, at the date above mentioned. 
Bibbhan received his knowledge from the Sat Gchu, the pure teacher, also 
called (idaka Dis, theservant of the one God, and particularly described as 
the Mdlek ka Hukem, the order of the Creator, the personified word of God. 

The doctrines taughtby the super-human instructor of BiRBHfN were 
communicated in Sabdas and Sikhis, detached Hindi stanzas like those 
of Kabir. They are collected into manuals, and read at the religious 
meetings of the Sddhs ■ their substance is collected into a tract entitled 
Adi Upades, first precepts, in which the whole code is arranged under 
the following twelve Ilukems, or Commandments. 

1. Acknowledge but one God who made and can destroy you, to whom there is 
none superior, and to whom alone therefore is worship due, not to earth, nor stone, nor 
metal, nor wood, nor trees, nor any created thing. There is but one Lord, and the word 
of the Lord. He who meditates on falsehoods, practices falsehood, and commits sin, and 
he who commits sin falls into Hell 

2. Be modest and humble, set not your affections on the world, adhere faithfully to 
your creed, and avoid intercourse with all not of the same faith, eat not of a stranger's bread. 

8, Never lie nor speak ill at any time to, or of any thing, of earth or water, of trees or 
animals. Let the tongue be employed in the praise of God. Never steal, nor wealth, nor 
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land, nor beasts, nor pasture; distinguish your own from another’s property, and be conUot 
with whnt you possess. Never imagine evil. Let noi your eyes rest on improper otyeeta, wtt 
men, nor women, nor dances, nor shows. 

4. Listen not to evil discourse, nor to any thing but the praises of the Creator, nor to 
tales, nor gossip, nor calumny, nor music, nor singing, except hymns; but then the only 
musical accompaniment must be in the mind. 

5. Never covet any thing, either of body or wealth : take not of another. Ood if the 
giver of all things, as your trust is in him so shall you rcceis’e. 

6. When a>ked wliat you are, declare yourself a Sadh^ speak not of caate, engage not 
in controversy, hold firm your faith, put not your hope in men. 

7. Wear white garment**, use no pigments, nor collyrium, nor dentifrice, nor M^Andif 
nor mark } our person, nor } our forehead with seciarml diAtinciious, nor wear chapleU, or 
rosaries, or jewels. 

8. Never eat nor drink intoxicating substances, nor chesvy^^/i, nor smell perfumes, nor 
smoke tobacco, nor chew nor smell opium, hold not up your hand'*, bow not down your 
head in the presence of idols or of men. 

9. Take no life away, nor oifer personal violence, nor give damnatory 6vid^c«, nor 
seize any thing by force. 

10. Let a man wed one w’ife and a woman one husband, let not a man eat of a wcHnan's 
leavings, but a woman may of a man’s, as ma) be the custom. Let the woman be obedient 
to the man. 

11. Assume not the garb of a mendicant, nor solicit alms nor accept gifts. Have 
no dread of necromancy, neither have recourse to it. Know beforG you confide. The 
meetings of the Pious are tlie only places of pilgrimage, but understiu* 1 who are Uit Pious 
before you so salute them. 
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It. Let not t Sadh be luperstitions «s to days, or to lunations,, or to mooths, or tbe 
nies or appearancee of birds or animals; let liini seek only the will of the Lord. 

These injunctions are repeated in a variety of forms, but the purport 
is the same, and they comprise the essence of the .b'dd/t doctrine wliirh 
is evidently derived from the tiuitariani.sm of KviifR, Nanak, and similar 
writers, with a slight graft from the principles of Christianity. In their 
notions of the constitution of the universe, in the real, although temporary 
existence of inferior deities and their incarnations, and in the ultimate 
object of all devotion, liberation fioin life on earth, or Muktt, the Sdd/is 
do not diller from other Ilimbis. 

The Sddits have no temples, but assemble at stated periods in houses, 
at courts adjoining set apart for this purpose. According to Mr. Fisher, 
their meetings are held every full moon, when men and women collect at 
an early hour, all bringing such food as they arc able, the duy is spent in 
miscellaneous conversation, or in the discussion of matters of common 
interest. In the evening, they eat and drink together, and the night is 
passed in the recitation of the stanzas attributed to BirbhXn, or his pre¬ 
ceptor, and the poems of DXni', NXnak, or KabIk. 

From the term they apply to the deity, SatnXm, the true name, the 
Sddhs are also called Satndnus; but this appellation more especially indi¬ 
cates a didereui, although kindred sect. 

SATNAMIS. 

These profess to adore the true name alone, the one God, the cause 
and creator of all things, Nirgun, or void of sensible qualities, without 
beginning or end. 
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■They borrow, however, their Dotioos ot creation the Ferilinta phi¬ 

losophy, or rather from the modified form in' whicii it is adapted to vulgar 
apprehension. Worldly existence is illusion, or the work of MivJt, the 
primitive character of BHAviNf, the wife of Siva. They reoognise accord¬ 
ingly the whole Hindu Pantheon—and, although they profess to worship 
but one God, pay reverence to what they consider manifestations of Ms 
natuie visible in the Avat&rs, particularly Rama and Krishna. 

Unlike the Sidhs also, they use distinctive marks, and wear a double 
string of silk bound round the right wrist. Frontal lines are not invari¬ 
ably employed, but some make a perpendicular streak with ashes of a 
burnt olferiug made to Hanuman. 

Their moral code is something like that of all Hindu quietists, 
and enjoins indiiference to the world, its pleasures or its pains, implicit 
devotion to the spiritual guide, clemency and gentleness, rigid adherence 
to truth, the discharge of all ordinary, social, or religious obligations, 
and the hope of final absorption into the one spirit which pervades all 
things. 

There is little or no difference therefore in essentials between the 
Salti&mVs and some of the Vaishnttva Unitarians, but they regard them¬ 
selves as a separate body, and have their own founder JacjIvan Df.s He 
was a Kshetriya by birth, and continued in the state of Grihastka, or 
house-holder, through life : he was a native of Oade, and his Samddh, or 
shrine, is shewn at Katwa, a place between Luckiuno and Aiitdhya. He 
wrote several tracts, as the Jnyan PrakSs, Malidpralat/a, and P athama 
Granlha: they are in Hindi couplets ; the first is dated in Sambat 1817, or 
A. D. 1761, the last is in the form of a dialogue between Siva and PjiavAt'i, 
The following is from the Mahdpralaya. 
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“ The pure man lives amidst all, but away from all: his affections are 
engaged by nothing: what he may know he knows, but he makes no en¬ 
quiry : he neither goes nor comes, neither learns nor teaches, neither cries 
nor sighs, but discusses himself with himself. There is neither pleasure 
nor pain, neither clemency nor wrath, neither fool nor sage to him. Jao- 
Ji VAN BAS asks, does any one know a man so e.\empt from infirmity who 
lives apart from mankind and indulges not in idle speech." 

SIVA NARAYANAIS. 

This is another sect professing the worship of one God, of whom no 
attributes are predicated. Their unitarianism is more unqualified than 
that of either of the preceding, as they offer no worship, pay no regard 
whatever to any of the objects of Hindu or Mohammedan veneration. 
They also differ from all in admitting proselytes alike from Hindus or 
Mohammedaii.s, and the sect comprises even professed Christians from 
the lower classes of the mixed population. 

Admission into tlic sect is not a m.itter of much ceremony, and a 
Guru, or spiritual guide, is not rerpjisite ; a few Sint ydfiv/iinh assemble 
at the requisition of a novice, place one of their text books in the midst 
of them on wliich betel and sweetmeats have prcMoii-ly been arranged. 
After awhile these arc distributed amongst the party, a few passages 
are read from the book, and the sect has acijuircd a new member. 

Truth, temperance, and mercy are the cardinal virtues of this sect, as 
irall as of the St'M-.; jioli gamy i.s prohibited, and sectarial marks are not 
u|ed : conformity to the external observances of the Hindu or Mohamme¬ 
dans, indepeodantly of religious rites, is recommended, but latitude of 
practice is not unfreiiuent; and the Sica ^ardyanu, of the lower orders, 
are occasionaliy addicted to strong potations. 
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The sect derives its appellation from that of its founder SivANLaivAH, 
a Rajput, of the Neriviua tribe, a native of Chandiumn, a village near 
Ghazipur: he flourished in the reign of Mohammed Shah, and one of his 
works is dated Sambaf, IT.Ol, or A. D. 1735. He \fras a voluminous writer 
in the inculcation of his doctrines, and eleven books, in Hindi verse, are 
ascribed to him. They are entitled: Lao or Lava Granth, Santvil&s, 
Wajaa Granth^ Santsundara. Guru Nyis, Sant Achdri, Sant Opadesa, 
Sabddrali, Sanlpanrdna, Sant Ma/iima, Sant S&gnr. 

There is also a twelfth, the Seal of the whole, but it has not yet been 
divulged, remaining in the exclusive charge of the head of the sect. 
This person resides at Balsande, in the Ghazipur district, where there is 
i college and establishment. 

The Sivandrayanis are mostly Rajputs, and many are Sipahis: many 
of the Up-county Bearers also belong to the sect. Th^ members are 
said to be numerous about Ghazipur, and some are to be met with in 
Calcutta. 


SUNYABADIS. 

The last sect which it has been proposed to notice is one of whicl 
the doctrines are atheistical There is no novelty in this creed, as it was 
that of the Chdrvdkas and Ndstikas, and is, to a great extent, that of the 
Baudditas and Jains; but an attempt has been recently made to give it a 
more comprehensive and universal character, and to bring it within the 
reach of popular attraction. 

A distinguished Patron of the Sunyabddis was DivAaiM, the Raja 
of Hatras, when that fortress was destroyed by the Marquis of Hastings. 
Under his encouragement, a work in Hindi verse was composed by 

G 2 
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BakhtIwas, a Kligiouti mendicant, entitled the Sunisir, the essence of 
emptiness, the purport of which is to shew that all notions of man and 
God are fallacies, and that nothing, is: a few passages from this book will, 
conyey an Wea of the tenets of the sect. 

Whatever I behold is Vacuity. Theism and Atheism— Maya and 
Beahm— all is false, all is error—the globe itself, and the egg of Brahma, 
the seven Dwtpas and nine Khandas, heaven and earth, the sun and moon, 
BrahmX. Vishnu and Siva, KOrma and Sesr.a, the Guru and his pupil, 
the individual and the species, the temple and the god, the observance of 
ceremonial rites, and the muttering of prayers, all is emptiness. Speech, 
hearing and discussion are emptiness, and substance itself is no more.” 

“ Let every one meditate upon himself, nor make known his self- 
communion to another—let him be the worshipper and the worship, nor 
talk of a difference between this and that—look into yourself and not into 
another, for in yourself that other will be found—there is no other but 
mvself, and I talk of another from ignorance. In the same way as I see 
my face in a glass, I see myself in others, but it is error to think 
that what I see is not my face, but that of another—whatever you see 
is but yourself, and father and mother are non-entities ; you are the 
infant and the old man, the wise man and the fool, the male and the 
female : it is you who are drowned in the stream, you who pass over, you 
are the. killer, and the slain, the slayer and the eater, you are the king and 
the subject. You seize yourself and let go, you sleep, and you wake, 
you dance for yourself, you play and sing for yourself. You are the 
sensualist ana ihe ascetic, the sick man and the strong—in short, what¬ 
ever you see. that is you, as bubbles, surf, and billows are all but water.” 

When we are visitea in sleep by visions, we think in our sleep that 

visions are realities— we wake, and find them falsehoods, and they 
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anew, a broken pot cannot be pieced again A living man has nothing 
to do with heaven and hell, but when the body has become dust, what is 
the difference between a Jackass and a dead Saint.” 

“ Earth, water, fire, and wind, blended together, constitute the body 
—of these four elements the world is composed, and there is nothing else. 
This is Brahma, this is a pismire, all consists of these elements, and pro¬ 
ceeds from them through separate receptacles.” 

“ Beings are born from the womb, tlie egg, the germ, and vapour.” 

“ Hindus and Musselmausare of the same nature, two leaves of one tree 
—these call their teachers Mullas, those term them Pandits ; two pitchers 
of one clay: one performs Numaz, the other offers Puja: where is the differ¬ 
ence ? I know of no dissimilarity—they arc both followers of the doctrine 
of Duality—they have the same bone, the same flesh, the same blood, and 
the same marrow. One cuts off the foreskin, the other puts on a sacrifi¬ 
cial thread. Ask of them the difference, enquire the importance of these 
distinctions, and they will quarrel with you: dispute not, but know them 
to be the same—avoid all idle wrangling and strife, and adhere to the 
truth, the doctrine of DivAKiiM 

“ I fear not to declare the truth—I know no difference between a sub¬ 
ject and a king—I want neither homage nor respect, and hold no commu¬ 
nion with any but the good; ^hat I can obtain with facility that will 
I desire, but a palace or a thicket are to me the same—the error of mine 
and thine have I cast away, and know nothing of loss or gain. When a 
man can meet with a preceptor to teach him these truths, he will destroy 
the errors of a million of births, such a teacher is now in the world, and 
such a one is DivABlM.” 
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The survey that has thus been taken of the actual state of the Hindu 
religion will shew, that its internal constitution has not been exempt from 
those varieties, to which all human systems of belief arc subject, and 
mat it has undergone great and frequent modifications, until it presents 
an appearance which there is great reason to suppose is very different 
from that which it originally wore. 

The precise character of the primitive Hindu system will only be 
justly appreciated, when a considerable portion of the ritual of the Vedas 
shall have been translated,' but some notion of their contents and purport 
may be formed from Mr. Colebbooke's account of them,* as well as from 
bis description of the religious ceremonies of the Hindus.t It is also 
probable that the Institutes of Menu, in a great measure, harmonise with 
the Vaidik Code. 

From these sources then it would seem, that some of the original 
rites are still preserved in the Homa, or fire offerings, and in such of the 
Sanskiras, or purificatory ceremonies, as are observed at the periods of 
birth, tonsure, investiture, marriage and cremation. Even in these 
ceremonies, however, formula, borrowed from the Tanlras, assume the 
place of the genuine texts, whilst on many occasions the observances of the 
Vedas are wholly neglected. Nor is this inconsistent with the original 
system, which was devised for certain recognised classes into which 
the Hindu community was then divided, and of which three out of four 
parts no longer exist—the Hindus being now distinguished into Brahmans 
and mixed castes alone—and the former having almost universally deviated 


* Asiatic Researches vol. VIII. 
f AiuaUc Researches voh VII. 
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from the duties and habits to which they were originally devoted. Nei¬ 
ther of these classes, therefore, can with propriety make use of the Vaidik 
ritual, and their manual of devotion must be taken from some other 
source. 

How far the preference of any individual Divinity, as an especial 
object of veneration, is authorised by the Vedas, remains yet to be deter¬ 
mined ; but there is no reason to doubt that most of the forms to which 
homage is now paid are of modern canonization. At any rate such is the 
highest antiquity of the most celebrated Teachers and Founders of the 
popular sects; and BXsava in the Dekhin, Vallabha SwiMf in Hindustan, 
and Chaitanya in Hen^al, claim no earlier a date than the eleventh and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Consistent with the introduction of new objects of devotion, is the 
elevation of new races of individuals to the respect or reverence of the 
populace as their ministers and representatives. The Brahmans retain, it 
is true, a traditional sanctity; and when they cultivate pursuits suited to 
their character, as the Law and Literature of their sacred language, they 
receive occasional marks of attention, and periodical donations from the 
most opulent of their countrymen. But a very mistaken notion prevails 
generally amongst Europeans of the position of the Brahmans in Hindu 
society, founded on the terms in which they are spoken of by Menu, 
and the application of the expression ‘ Priesthood,’ to the Brahmanical 
Order, by Sir William Jones. In the strict sense of the phrase it never 
was applicable to the Brahmans, for alihough some amongst them acted 
in ancient times as family priests, and conducted the fixed or occasional 
ceremonials of household worship, yet even Menu holds the Brahman, 
who ministers to an idol, infamous during life, and condemned to the 
infernal regions after death, and the Sanscrit language abounds with 
synouimes for the priest of a temple, significant of his degraded condition 
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both in this world and the next. Ministrant Priests in temples, there¬ 
fore, the Brahmans, collectively speaking, never were—and although 
many amongst them act in that capacity, it is no more their appropriate 
province than any other lucrative occupation. In the present day, how¬ 
ever, they have ceased to be in a great measure the ghostly advisers 
of the people, either individually or in their households. This office is now 
filled by various persons, who pretend to superior sanctity, as Goaains, 
Vairdgis, and Sanydsis. Many of these are Brahmans, but they are not 
necessarily so, and it is not as Brahmans that they receive the veneration 
of their lay followers. They derive it as we have seen from individual 
repute, or more frequently from their descent from the founder of some 
particular division, as is the case with the Gokulastha Gosains and the 
Goswdmis of Bengal. The Brahmans as a caste exercise little real influ¬ 
ence on the minds of the Hindus beyond what they obtain from their 
numbers, affluence and rank. As a hierarchy they are null, and as a lite¬ 
rary body they are few, and meet with but slender countenance from their 
countrymen or their foreign rulers. That they are still of great import¬ 
ance in the social system of British India, is unquestionable, but it is 
not as a priesthood. They bear a very large proportion to all the 
other tribes,-—they are of more respectable birth, and in general ol 
better education -a prescriptive reverence for the order improves these 
advantages, and Brahmans are accordingly numerous amongst the most 
affluent and distinguished members of every Hindu state. It is only, 
however, as far as they are identified with the Gurus of the populaj 
sects, that they can be said to hold any other than secular consideration. 

Aware apparently of the inequality upon which those Gurus con¬ 
tended with the long established claims of the Brahmanical tribe, the new 
teachers of the people took care to invest themselves with still higher 
pretensions. The Achdrya or Guru of the three first classes, is no donbi 
described by Menu, as entitled to the most profound respect from his pupil 
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during pupilage, but the Guru of the present day exacts implicit devotion 
from his disciples during life. It is unnecessary here to repeat what 
there has been previous occasion to notice with respect to the extravagant 
obedience to be paid by some sectarians to tile Guru, whose favour is 
declared to be of much more importance than that of the god whom he 
represents. 

Another peculiarity in the modern systems which has been adverted to 
in the preceding pages, is the paramount value of .B/w/kli—faith—implicit 
reliance on the favour of the Deity worsiiipped. This is a substitute for all 
religious or moral acts, and an expiation for every crime. Now, in the 
Vedas, two branches are distinctly marked, the practical and speculative. 
The former consists of prayers and rules for oblations to any or all of the 
gods—but especially to Indka and Agni, the ruler of the firmament and 
of fire, for positive worldly goods, health, posterity and affluence. The lat¬ 
ter is the investigation of matter and spirit, leading to detachment from 
worldly feelings and interests, and final liberation from bodily existence. 
The first is intended for the bulk of mankind, the second for philosophers 
and ascetic.s. There is not a word of faith, of implicit belief or passionate 
devotion in all this, and they seem to have been as little essential to the 
primitive Hindu worship as they were to the religious systems of Greece 
and Rome. Bhakli is an invention, and apparently a modern one, of the 
Institutors of the existing sects, intended like that of the mystical holiness 
of the Guru, to extend their own authority. It has no doubt exercised a 
most mischievous influence noon the moral princinles of the Hindus. 

Notwithstanding the provisions with which the sectarian Gurus 
fortified themselves, it is clear that they were never able to enlist the whole 
of Hinduism under their banners, or to suppress all doubt and disbelief. 
It has been shewn in the introductory pages of this essay, that great 
latitude of speculation has always been allowed amongst the Brahmans 
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themselTes, and it will have been seen from the notices of different sects, 
that scepticism is not unfrequent amongst the less privileged orders. The 
tendency of many widely diffused divisions is decidedly monotheistical, 
and we have seen that both in ancient and modern times, attempts have 
been made to inculcate the doctrines of utter unbelief. It is not likely 
that these will ever extensively spread, but there can be little doubt that 
with the diffusion of education, independant enquiry into the merits of the 
prevailing systems and their professors, will become more universal, and be 
better directed. The germ is native to the soil; it has been kept alive for 
ages under the most unfavourable circumstances, and has been apparently 
more vigorous than ever during the last century. It only now requires 
prudent and patient fostering to grow into a stately tree, and yield goodly 
fruit. 
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SURVEY OF A SAM and the NEIGHBOURING COUNTRIES, 

EXECI1TI2I) IN 1825-C-7-8. 


Br LIEUTENANT R. WILCOX. 


In the following Memoir 1 propose to give a detailed account of the 
progress of our Geographical Discoveries on the N. E. Frontier from the 
time when our armies advancing in that direction opened to us countries of 
which we had till then a very imperfect knowledge. 

Narratives of some of the journies have been already published, and 
much of the new information has been included in a papier in the I6th 
Vol. of the Asiatic Researches; but the former are scattered in the News¬ 
papers or Periodicals without connection to enable the empuirer to collect 
the scattered gleams of information into one common focus, while the 
latter, including only the results obtained by one of the individuals engag¬ 
ed in that quarter, and applying also to statistic enipuiries; gives neces- 
earily an inadequate idea of our acquisitions in Geographical information 
propierly so called, as it also stops short of the date at which our enquiries 
terminated. This appiears to have been felt by the Society, who have 
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expressed a wish in a note attached to that paper by their Secretary, that 
some task similar to the one I propose to myself should be undertaken. 
The interest too excited by the question of the identity of the Sanpo and 
Brahmaputra, evidenced by the notice taken of the subject in Europe, 
seems to call for the execution of such a task: and I have therefore 
been induced to draw up the following Memoir. 

I should have been M'ell pleased to have seen the task fall into other 
hands, and I have delayed undertaking it in the hope of some one better 
prepared anticipating me, yet I would not be understood to disqualify 
myself more than necessary. Having been on the spot from the begin¬ 
ning, at first an interested observer, and latterly employed in exploring 
myself much of the Terra incognita of that quarter, I consider that I 
ought to be able to give a connected view of the progressive steps made, 
as well as to supply many particulars necessary to the full comprehension 
of the subject, not yet generally adverted to. 

In October 18-24, several of the Officers employed in Revenue Sur¬ 
veys were taken from those duties, and placed (to continue during the 
war) under the superintendance of Major Schalch, in order that accompa¬ 
nying the several divisions of the army and receiving his instructions, 
they might derive advantage to the utmost practicable extent of the 
opportunities so suddenly and unexpectedly opened of pushing our inves¬ 
tigations beyond those barriers which the well or ill-founded jealousy of 
our Eastern neighbours had hitherto opposed to us, and which we had 
till then no immediate hope of surmounting. 

In the distribution 1 was appointed to act with Captain Bedford as 
his Assistant, and our province was Asam. Besides the instructions given 
generally to his corps by Major Schadch, (as conveyed in a circular letter) 
Captain Bedford was verbally directed to consider the Brahmaputra 
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as the chief object to which his attention should be directed. He was 
to endeavour to unravel the mystery in which was enveloped each notice 
or tradition respecting its fountain head by proceeding up its streams 
as far as the influence of the neighbouring force, or the safeguard of a 
detached escort might permit. 

We arrived at Goalpara, on the frontier of Asam, in the latter end 
of January, 1825, immediately after the capitulation of the jBvmia force 
at Rangpur, and we were then eager to join the Head-Quarters in full 
expectation of an attempt being made to advance towards Amarapiira. 
We were already making anxious enquiries respecting the source of the 
Brahmaputra, and we were given to understand that the Asamese per¬ 
sisted in a common declaration that it rises in the East beyond their terri¬ 
tories. We were told of a cataract, which imagination perhaps, rather 
than report, founded on respectable information, long continued to 
magnify into a splendid fall of the whole river from the bordering ridge 
of mountains. 

Mr. Scott,* indefatigable and ardent in the cause of scientific 
research, had in the meantime, on arriving at Rangpur, caused Lieutenant 
Burlton to be detached, to survey the river beyond as far as practicable ; 
but there no longer existed such extreme doubt about the direction and dis¬ 
tance of the navigable part of its course. Tlie Natives knew well that 
the boats of Bengal could not pass more than one day’s journey beyond 
Sadiya; (in Lat. 27' 48' Long. 95° 40') they spoke confidently (and their 
information could no longer be doubted) of tlie Brahmakund, the origin 
of the river, being situated in the East; and, indeed, they had presented 


• Ensign (now Colonel) Wood's Survey reached no further than Jlanffpur, and he leaves the 
apace beyond a perfect blanit. He accounta for the paucity of hia Geogrophical information beyond 
the mere hue of the river, by the difbcultica he laboured under m holding intercourae with the 
Nativea. 
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a Map drawn in their own incorrect style, shewing the situation of ihe 
notable Tillages or districts, and exhibiting the various nalas feeding the 
Brahmaputra within their limits. It was afterwards remarked that in this 
production, the Dihong and the Dihong were not distinguished from other 
tributary streams. 

The commission with which Lieutenant Burlton was charged was 
executed by him in a highly creditable manner. • With a surveying com¬ 
pass only, and unfurnished with any instrument for measuring distances, 
he surveyed the river to Sadiifa and a short distance beyond, and subse¬ 
quent measurement has detected but little error in the Map he made. 

In the Government Gazette, of 9th May, 1825, appeared an extract 
from Lieutenant Burlton’s letter, giving an account of this expedition, it 
is dated “ On the river Burrampooter, N. Lat. 27“ 54' E. Long. 95° 24' 
March 31st, 1825.”* He reports that he had that day got as high up the 
river, as it was navigable: its bed, he says, was a complete nmss of rocks,! 
with only a depth of threeor four feet water in the deepest part, the rapidity 
of the current was also so great, that no boat could track against it, put¬ 
ting the danger of striking on the rocks out of the question. He consi¬ 
ders it as about the size of the Kullong river, (one hundred and fifty yards 
aero s) and the extreme banks as being not more than six hundred yards 
apart. Lieutenant Burlton regrets that hecould not proceed further either 
by land or water. It was represented to be at least ten days’ journey to the 
Brahmakund, and he had but a few days provisions left—what be had 
learnt respecting the course of the river above, was “ that it runs easterly 


* Hic true place was about Lat. 2V 49 and Long. 95** 52^ 

t Not rocks in situ, but rounded stones and pebbles brought down from the mountains in 
the rainy season. U. W. 
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till it teacfaes the lowest range of mountains,* (Lieutenant Buslton 
could see the range, and supposed it to be about fifty miles distant,) 
where it falls from a perpendicular height of about one hundred and 
twenty feet, and forms a large bottomless bay, which is called the Brahma 
Kund.” Above the low range are some high mountains, which are 
covered with snow, and from the narrowness of the water he imagined, 
that the source of the Brahmaputra must be there, as it seemed very 
improbable such a small body of water could run the distance it is repre¬ 
sented or supposed to do. 

From what the Natives said respecting the Siri ,Sirhil,'\ or Irawadi, 
Lieutenant Bukuton was inclined to think that that river rises at the 
same place. 

The impression made by the foregoing account is apparent in the 
remarks made upon it by the Editor of the Government Gazette. Dis¬ 
cussing Rennell’s inference of the connexion of the Sanpu and Brahma¬ 
putra rivers, he says, “ The Saupu where left by the Chinese is called 
a very large river,-and the name itself Sanpu, is said to imply the river par 
excellence. How happens it then upon entering Asam to have lost all 
claim to such a character, and to be little more than a hill torrent, with only 
three or four feet water in its greatest depth.” Had Lieutenant Buhi ton 
added an account of the discharge of the river, according to the sections 
he took below the Biiri Dihong mouth, and near Sadtya, this idea of the 
character of the river could never have been formed. For the quantity of 
water discharged per second in the former place, was found to be 80,727 


• It ii hardly neccHtry to obierre, that Lieut. Biibltoh meani from the East, or from the 
lowMt range of mountaioi wetterly. 

t It was 10 printed) but Lieut. Bualton muit have printed and probably wrote the Swte 
Lohiit or Sri LofiiU 
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cubic feet per second, and of the Mcred Brahmaputra, or eastern branch 
passing Sadiya, 32,413 feet in the same time. It is however to be 
observed, that there had been a considerable rise before the latter 
measurement was made, and that divided as the river is in that 
part of its stream near Rangpur into many channels, it is probable 
that the former did not embrace the whole river, or that some of the minor 
channels had been omitted, being inaccessible. 

The next notice that appeared is in the Government Gazette, 9th Jone, 
ind it is important to notice it, if merely to show that attention was 
lot yet directed to the navigation of the Dihong, though it is men¬ 
tioned in these terms: “ The river (i. e. Brahmaputra) washes Silditi 
Mukh or Mur, so called from the numerous stones and fragments of 
rock washed down from the lulls by the Dthong and Diiong rivers, 
s'hich soon after empty themselves into the LnhU; these rise and 
flow from perceptible openings in the high chain of hills to the north¬ 
ward, and considerably contribute to the mass of the river, which after 
passing above their mouths, diminishes materially in bulk and im¬ 
portance.” The writer further says, “ But the object of greatest interest 
to topographical science is a clear and distinct opening in the lower lofty 
ranges bearing due east, behind which is pointed out by all rhnks and 
classes, the.JSra/ima Kund, or reservoir, whence flows the Brahmaputra, 
and distant from hence not more than forty or fifty miles—six days’ jour¬ 
ney. The stream is described as taking its rise from a circular basin or 
well in the side of the mountain beneath the snowy region, while behind 
and above it are stupendous ranges of impracticable transit.” 

In the mean lime Captain Bedford and myself had reached Bitha- 
nalh, where directions were received in a letter from Colonel Richards, 
commanding the force, to survey the Buri Lohit, or old channel of the 
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river, to the head of the Majholi island, and as both Officers might be 
profitably employed, we were directed to separate, one of the two 
re-surveying in progress to Rangpur, the Dilung, or southern branch. 

I may here endeavour to elucidate a point which I observe has caused 
considerable difficulty—1 have it on the authority of the present Bar 
Oohayn of Asam, corroborated by the evidence of other well-informed 
Atamest whom I had questioned, that before the remarkable flood from 
the Dihong altered entirely the state of its channels, and the direction 
of the principal body of the river, the Diking did not disembogue itself 
where it does now into the Brahmaputra, but turning to the south-east 
received the Disang, and Dikho, the Jazi, and Disai river, and was dis¬ 
charged into the great river near Mahura. A peninsula, or ratlier long 
neck of land then existed, and the channel of the Diking was then in the 
bed of that branch stilt retaining the name. The great river from near 
SUami Mur to Sist, flowed in a bed which still continues to fill in the 
rains, though it is of diminished size to the north of the present channel. 
It is called the Burt Suti, or Suit Lokit. The Buri Lohtl, since this 
singular division of its former supply of water, has become of so little 
consequence that above the junction of the Subanshtri, it is barely naviga¬ 
ble in the dry season. The division of the waters of the Diking is an 
event of much later date. It is said that the passage through the low 
land in the direction of Sadipa, was aided by some rivulet draining the 
jungles, that an accumulation of stones in the vicinity of the Kusan hills, 
was the immediate cause, and that the opening now called the new Dthing, 
was very gradually enlarged by the influence of successive rains, causing 
an eqnivident diminution to the ancient Diking, the old communication 
with which has no water in the cold season, and indeed, the name of 
Bhri Diking might fairly be dropped in favor of the Namrup, from 
which it derives its present supply. Whether there existed a channel of 
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communication between the Diking and Lohit near the spot where the 
Bdn Diking now meets the latter, I never could satisfactorily iearn. 

But to return from this digression. Captain Bedforu chose the 
Buri Lohit, as it presented novelty, and left me to retrace Ensign 
Wood's steps towards Itaugpur: he completed his survey; but I met with 
an unfortunate accident in the progress of mine: about half way from 
BiskanAlh, niy map and field book, with the greatest part of my pro¬ 
perty, were lost by the sinking of my boat. Captain Bedford after¬ 
wards continued his route towards Sadiya, making a more accurate survey 
than Lieutenant Biiiti.TON had therocans of doing; and before the expira¬ 
tion of the month of June, he had surveyed not only the whole distance 
on tire great river from Bishauath to Tenga Pam, but having accompa¬ 
nied Captain Neufvili.e on the expedition against the Smgfo. Chiefs, 
he also added a hasty survey of the JVo« Diking. 

Soon after my arrival at Dikho 3Iukk in April, Colonel Richards 
permitted me to accompany a par'y of the 4(ith Regiment, which was to 
proceed up the Dmang river to Borhdtk, to protect the Asamese of the 
intermediate district in advance of Rangpur, from incursions of the 
Singjos, who had lately, in considerable strength, made a very daring and 
successful incursion close in the neighbourhood of the force. 

After passing Bel Bin on the Disang, 1 found the banks of the river 
clothed with an impenetrable tree forest, and the distances I was com¬ 
pelled to estimate in time, guided by the experience I had of the progress of 
my boat at those places where it was prtmticable to use my perambulator. 
About five miles by the river below Bo’^kitk, we first encountered the 
shallow rapids formed by the accumulation of the pebbles brought down 
by the stream, and further progress in Bengali boats was impossible; 
but one of the AMm guides offered to conduct me to Borkitk; and after 

L 2 
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s ouMt laborious march through jungle, where no trace of a path was to 
be found, I reached the place. 

Near to Borhdth, are several salt springs, whence a considerable 
quantity of salt used formerly to be obtained. Those at present worked 
were too far removed within the Nuga hills, for me to visit them; the 
evaporation is carried on in green bamboos, and the salt presented was 
generally of a grey colour, extremely hard and compact, having the form 
of the bamboo in which it had been boiled, and possessing the radiated 
structure in perfection.* 

After passing eighteen rapids in an attempt to survey the river 
beyond Borhdth 1 desisted; the hills which I had then an opportunity of 
examining, for they were generally covered with soil to some depth, were 
either of grey or yellow sandstone: the former of a close hard texture and 
the latter coarse, and when exposed to the action of the waters converted 
speedily into clay; coal is found at no great distance. 

I was tola that the produce of the Niga bills is limited to ginger, 
Klrlt pepper, a few vegetables, iron and salt. 

With the aid of an elephant and a party of coolies, I attempted to 
drag a canoe across to the old fort of Jypur, but on my arrival there I 
found my boat so much injured by rough usage in the way through the 
close iuresi that it was no longer serviceable. An Asamene captive had 
fortunately made his escape that day from the hands of the Singfos, 
and having robbed them of a canoe, in addition to such trifles as he could 
convoniently seize and carry off in.it, he presented himself to our notice. 


• Maj not ilwit alt ipriait belong u the aoir rad Moditone formation ? 
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singing most lustily and merrily the song of liberty, and he readily yielded 
his prize to me. In his canoe I dropped down the Bun DMiig to its 
mouth, taking the bearings of its numerous reaches, and notini: the time. 
I mention this incident as a note of the mode in which the surrey was 
performed. The Buri Diking wanders through a forest as dense as that 
of the parreilel rirer Disang, and the country between the two at that 
time was said to be an inhospitable tract of rank jungle, without a restige 
of inhabitants. 

The fort of Jypur I found so much overgrown with high grass jungle, 
that 1 must have passed it unawares, had not my guide pointed it out. It 
is a square of three hundred and fifty yards, with a dry ditch of six feet 
deep, the earth from which is thrown up in the form of a wall or bank six 
feet high. 

My next employment was a survey of the river Dikho, which was 
made under more favorable circumstances for arriving at accuracy, as the 
distance bv the bund road both to Kowarpara and to Ghergong was survey¬ 
ed, and hills determined in position from this base served to correct the 
remaining portion, but here as in the Disang, after arriving #ithin a 
certain distance of the hills, I found it impossible to proceed : it is similar 
in character to the before named rivers. 

As my object is to give a connected view of the several steps of our 
discoveries, I must not omit to mention Lieutenant Jones’s Journal of his 
March from Rangpur with the detachment, which 1 found at Borhdth on 
my arrival there. 

The Journal was noticed in the Government Gazette of 23d of June, 
and its contents though interesting, scarcely require repetition, as they 
chiefly describe the embarrassments of a party moving on bad roads 
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through a jungly and svampy tract intersected by swollen rivers. For 
the first fourteen miles, they encountered swamps, jheels, and tree jungle; 
then, after coming on a good broad road, and proceeding one mile along 
it, they found a fine stone bridge, of three arches, in good repair, over the 
Tezakhana nullah. The broad road continued (occasionally broken) 
through a mote open country with the Ndga hills on the right at no great 
distance. The Ckipera river was crossed by the help of a party of Ndgas, 
who are very expert in felling timber, and a raft was constructed for pass¬ 
ing the baggage over the Tsokak, which could not be forded by elephants. 

On the 1-Oth of June, appeared jome further information, derived 
from Lieutenant Nedfville, who, by means of some Khangtis, (Khamtis) 
originally from the Bor Khanglt country, had been enabled to add to his 
former account, that “ The Bor Khangti country, before remarked, lies 
in a direction from this spot a little to the south of east on the other side 
of the high snowy hills of the Brahmakund. These ranges he now finds 
extend back to a far greater depth than he had at first supposed, and he 
is assured to a far higher altitude than any of those now visible.* The 
Burrampooter or Lohit, accessible only as far as the reservoir of the JBrah- 
makund, (unless perhaps to the hill Meeshmeu) takes its original rise very 
considerably to the eastward, issuing from the snow at one of the loftiest 
of the ranges, thence it falls a mere mountain rivulet to the brim of the 
Brahmakund, which receives also the tribute of three streams from the 
Meemee hills, called Ju^'un^, Tisseek and Digaroo.^. From the opposite 


• To the north east of Sudiya, there ore higher nieuntaine than thoie *i«ble from the atation— 
but directly towards the sources of the Brahmaputra, it does not appear that there are any higher. 

t The only stream falling into the hand or near it, is the Dtopani, a mountain rill. The 

Digaru falls into the Brahmaputra -miles west of the Kund, on the north bank the Jfifce is 

the nearest, falling in from the south about half mile beyond. The Tiutdi and Jtdpimii, I do 
Dot recogniie. 
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Bide of the same mountain, which gives the primeval rise to the Bur- 
rampooter, the Khangtis state (as they had before stated to Lieutenant 
Borlton,) “ that the Irawaddy takes its source running south, intersect¬ 
ing their country and flowing to the Ava empire. This theory of tlie sources 
of the streams is thought by far the most probable ; and it- agrees more 
with the general accounts and the geographical features of the country.” 
A little to the northward of east the opening of the Brahnakund is 
another less defined dip in the lofty line of the Meeshmee hills, through 
which Lieutenant Neufville has received a route, accessible to the moun¬ 
taineers, of twenty days to the country of the Lama.* 

It would be unjust to omit in these details notice of a service 
rendered to geography by Lieutenant Bedingpield, when communi¬ 
cation was opened with the Burmas after the fall of Rangpur; from 
several compared accounts he compiled a map of the Kmdueu river, 
from the latitude of Amarapura to its sources, which is no doubt 
very nearly correct in its general features and also in many particu 
lars. Subsequent accounts derived from Singfos, have enabled us to 
improve on the central part and add more topographical detail respect¬ 
ing the time of route of the Burmas, nor ought I to omit an account 
of a journey into Bhutan, performed by a Persian, under Mr. Scott’s 
orders, and from which we learn principally that a route from Gohati 
to Mursing goon, in a northerly direction, or a little inclining to east, crosses 
the BhMli river, which falls into the Brahmaputra, opposite Kaliabar. 


* Given in the 16th vol. of Reieerches: the number of daya I auppoae nesrljr correct, but X can¬ 
not recogniae more than one of the namea of the atagea, I. e. Tidong for Tiding river, ** whicli might 
be reached in one day from the Kund by an active JfaMmaa," but the firat cane bridge acron ^e 
riv« ia, I think, above the confluence of the Tiding, mod in that caae the Tiding would not require 
to be croMed in proceeding eaitward. The route to the Lama country generally uied ii on the 
banki of the river. 
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Mirsing goon is situated on the left bank, of the Bhur&li. The information 
collected by him from respectable Towang people, places that town three 
days farther north on the Bonash river, which joins the Brahmaputra at 
Goalpara. 

The possession of the whole of Asam, by giving us access to so many 
points for enquiry on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, appearing now 
so much in favour of an attempt to solve the geographical problem of the 
connexion which this river has with the Sanpo, I was detached from 
the Asam force, by Colonel Blackeb, and instructed to act under the 
guidance and support of Mr. Scott, in the prosecution of this most 
interesting inquiry, and for the purpose of consulting with that gentleman, 
was directed to proceed to Goaipara. 

I received Colonel Blackeb’s instruction at Goalpara. Mr. Scott 
had, in the meantime, neglected no opportunity of gathering information, 
but the Asamese proved fully as incurious as our subjects of Hindustan, 
and we found that even in directing our attention to the points best fitted 
for our first attempt, we should receive scarcely any aid from the best 
informed amongst them. As a specimen of the style of the few traditions on 
ihe subject which they were found possessed of, I shall give an extract from 
one of their books furnished by Boga Damba Phokend,* who, we were 
told, is rich in the possession of such lore. 

Judging from this wild story as a specimen, it might be inferred, that 
the Asamese account of the singular rise of the Dihong in 1735 (?) is not 
well authenticated. Not only, however, have we the evidence of their his¬ 
tories for this fact hut sufficient proof exists in the great alterations in the 


* Boga Dahka, white celf, a jocular Dame givaa here by the commoo people : hie real oeme 
I do Dot recollect. 
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State of the rivers which then occurred, as I have before noticed. The 
Ahors and Miris ought to be in possession of all the facts relative to 
this occurrence, as they were the first observers of it, and the latter tribe 
having their villages on the east bank of the Dihong in the plains desolat¬ 
ed by it: but they deny ail knowledge of these remarkable circumstances; 
and indeed the Abors, when questioned about the elephant trappings, (or 
shackles for binding elephants) as I believe the statement in history gives 
it, immediately accounted for the appearance (of the latter) by the resem¬ 
blance to some of their own implements.* The Abors gave a reason for 
the rise of the Dihong; but they did not speak confidently ; they thought 
it was occasioiled, by the river having suddenly penetrated, at a sharp 
turning, the earthy barrier opposed to it, or overturned a ledge of rocks. 
That this enormous body of water having so large a fall in that part of its 
course southward through the Abor mountains, must exert an extraordi¬ 
nary force, cannot be doubted. 

After some deliberation as to the route I should attempt, Mr. Scott 
recommended that I should try the Subanshiri before proceeding further 
eastward, and 1 started with a liberal supply of red cloth, beads, and such 
other articles as were likely to please the mountaineers. Having arrived 
at its mouth on the 28th November, I commenced my survey on the follow¬ 
ing day ; but I was disappointed to find my further progress impeded on 
the sixth day by rapids, occasioned by the accumulation of round stones 
brought down from the hills, where, from its mouth, I had got but twenty- 
two miles latitude to the north. 

Some of the Chiefs of an Abor tribe had arrived at this time, to make 
their annual collections from the district north of the Surt Lohit. They 


• The Wnier in ibe 16th vol. Aeietic Keteuchei, tppeere to conuder this tndition it of tome 
luthority. 
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claim the whole of those plains as their domain, bdt whether this claim is 
the origin of their exactions, or whether the imbecile government of 
Asam had allowed to grow into a confirmed custom, an evil which they 
could not counteract, does not appear; however, from the Bhuruli to 
the banks of the Dihong, the whole of the hill tribes pretend to similar 
rights; and have never been interfered with, when, at the accustomed 
season, they have descended from their strong holds and peaceably taken 
their dues from each separate dwelling. 

I bad an interview with Talino Gam, the most powerful of these 
Abor Mir'ts, and my presents of rum and cloth wrought so well with 
him, that I entertained hopes of starting for his village in his company, 
and had arranged to move off in canoes, to have the advantage of water 
conveyance for my provisions the remaining navigable portion of the 
river, which is said to be but three days. 

My en<]uirie8 had not elicited any information to warrant the expec¬ 
tation of a successful result from this trip, as it appeared that the few 
articles of Thtbelan manufacture, found amongst this people, were acquired 
by traffic with tribes more to the eastward : they would not acknowledge 
any acquaintance with the countries to the north, but described them as 
an uninhabited wild tract of hill and jungle. To their N. W., however, 
they place the Onka Miris, whose country, they say, is a level table land, 
and they are of opinion that these come in contact with the Bhotiyas—l 
thought that by gaining a footing in the first villages in the hills, I might 
either induce the people to thrdw off this reserve, if my suspicions of their 
concealing their knowledge were correct, or perhaps advance sufficiently 
far towards the north to make more effectual enquiries. I was disappointed 
through the interference of the Aiomese of the Sonari villages, who 
anticipated some unknown evil from our communication with their hill 
neighbours, and this friendly Chieftain positively refused to accompany 
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■e# or to let any of his people guide me till he should have returned ant 
cMsnlted his people. 

Of the Silbanshiri, they could only tell me that it is divided above intc 
three breaches. It is called by them Kamia, and the principal branch 
rises in the N. or N. W. Snow, which 1 had seen lying on the mountain 
in a northerly direction, they told me was fifteen days’ journey from their 
villages, and added that in the north east, they could perceive it hanging 
on the mountains, in great quantity, throughout the year. The Mins 
bring down to exchange with the lowlanders, ginger, pepper, manjit, 
(madder) and wax. The Abors of Sueng Meug and Dakar Doowars, more 
eastward, have also copper vessels, straight swords and elephants’ teeth. 

The Stibanskiri river is scarcely inferior to the Ganges at Allakabaa 
in December. I found the discharge at its mouth 16,000 cubic feet 
per second, and up to the hills its tributary streams are few and of little 
consequence. I think there is no doubt of its being the O/ncAa of Du Halde 
and Rennell. Its low banks are covered with tree jungle and are subject to 
inundation; there are very few villages visible from the river, but inland, 
on both sides, the country is better cultivated and more populous than 
other parts of upper Asam, with the exception of Jurhdlh and Ch&r Dwdr. 

It had been agreed with Mr. Scott that in the event of my meeting 
with no success here, I should go on to the Dikong and Dibong, and it 
Captain Bedford had not already explored those rivers as far as practi¬ 
cable, that I should make my attempt th"re. 

My own belief, founded on the reports of the Miris, now on the 
Subanshiri, who had emigrated from the banks of those rivers, was that 
neither would be found navigable, and I was prepared to move overland 
wherever 1 could find admittance. The Miris did not pretend to any 
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certain knowledge of the origin of the Dihong, and they seemed to think 
that the notions current amongst their tribe and the Asainese, as little 
worthy my attention. They informed me that a tradition prerails with 
the Abors of the Subaitshiri, that their hunters once, travelling in quest of 
game, went much further towards the north than usual, and that they 
arrived at the banks of a noble and rapid river separating their wild hills 
from cultivated spreading plains, whence the lowing of oxen was distinctly 
audible. Another singular account they mentioned of the Dihong Abors, 
that the Dihong is an anastomosing branch of a river of great magnitude, 
called Sri Lo/iU, which also throws off the Brahmaputra, and passes into 
unknown regions to the eastward. The Abors are supposed to see this Sri 
Lohtl, and on the opposite bank numbers of people, of a strange tribe, are 
perceived coming down to the ghaut to bathe, but it is too rapid and too broad 
to be crossed. Another tale is, that the Sondris not finding the sand equally 
productive a.s usual in their old washing haunts, continued their way in a 
small canoe up the river, renewing their search for gold continually, but 
in vain, but that they suddenly arrived in a populous country, the man¬ 
ners and appearance of the inhabitants of which were strange to them ; 
that on mentioning what had brought them so far from their houses, 
they were instantly rewarded for their toil by a large gilt of the precious 
ore, and sent back delighted. 


The AsawMse are of opinion that the families of a Bor Gohayn, who 
had been sent for under suspicious circumstances by the reigning Kaja, 
took refuge in the Kalita country ; but they seem to want authority for 
the opinion, and at all events it is extremely doubtful, whether any inter¬ 
course was kept up afterwards. 1 hesitate to express this opinion, 
because an opposite statement has been made. My grounds for it are 
that, when perusing the Asamese history, I did not meet with a satisfac¬ 
tory account of what became of them. My recollection is, that “ the 
sons and family of the Gohayn fled up the Dihtmg," and the present 
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very respectable Bor Goluiyn of Asam could not give me better authority 
than mere tradition for the additional circumstances of their finding 
refuge in the Kalita country, and after intercourse with their friends in 
Asam. 

On my arrival at Sadiya, 1 found that Captain BEOFoan had already 
proceeded up both the Bihong and Dibong, as far as he was permitted by 
the mountaineers, and 1 had great reasoti to fear that the same obstacles 
which he had experienced, would also interfere with my progress; but 
being provided with abundance oi' cloth, salt, and various articles in 
request amongst them, besides having the means of taking with me a 
sufficient guard to insure personal safety, an advantage whicl captain 
Bedford wanted ; moreover, having letters addressed in the Asamese 
language to the Abors, given me by the Junior Commissioner, and jifirt 
Interpreters, who were accustomed to intercourse with them, I did not 
hesitate to make the trial. 

As Captain Bedford’s journey of this river was anterior to mine, 
so his account, extracts of w hich were published in the Government 
Gazette of 2d February, deserves a preference, I shall therefore endeavour, 
from these extracts, to convey the best idea 1 can of this most interesting 
river. 

18th November.—On the first day after leaving the Brahmaputra, 
Captain Bedford was struck with the placid and mild character of the 
river, expecting as he did from all accounts of the utter impossibility 
of navigating it, to find it abounding in rocks and with a violent current. 
Sands were as frequent as in the Brahmaputra, and the jungle similar, 
that is, grass covers the islands and grounds formed by alluvial deposits, 
while the forests clothe the banks of older date: deer were numerous in 
the grass jungles. 
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I9lh November.—The second day no material obstacle was encountered, 
however stone beds were found to be taking place of sands, and several 
rapids were passed. The hills appeared near at hand, and in them a 
remarkable break, which was afterwards found to be, as conjectured, the 
channel of the river. 

20th November.—The third day the rapids were more numerous, 
and more troublesome, but on the fourth, (21st of November,) they 
obstructed progress materially. Wherever encountered, the people were 
obliged to get out of the canoes, both to lighten them and to assist with 
their strength in pushing them against the currents. The direction of 
the river hitherto, nearly N. and S., is suddenly from the N. W. Deer 
and buffaloes were seen in numbers, as well as the large water fowl, called 
Keewaree. Musk beetles were very annoying from the intolerable odour 
communicated by contact with them; the hills were now so near, that 
trees and the colors of the foliage were plainly distinguishable on the 
hearer ranges, as well as the patches cleared for cultivation, but no habi¬ 
tation was yet seen. 

22d November.—After tolerable progress. Captain Bedford arrived in 
the evening near Pasial, an Abor village, which is half a day's journey inland 
from the river, on the right bank. This was the limit of his excursion, 
as, on various pretences, the Abuis of that place opposed his further pro¬ 
gress. One plea urged was, that any one, having met them on friendly 
terms, would, no doubt, be very ill received by the Abort higher up, with 
whom they were at enmity. It w'as, therefore, necessary to return, after 
a stay of two days, and with such information as was to be obtained from 
the Natives, who, though obstinate on the score of a further advance, 
and troublesome, from their rude habits and childish curiosity, were, on 
the whole, amicable and communicative. 
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The hills od the right bank belong to the Pasial and Maymg Abors, 
and those on the left to the Padoo, Sihoo and Meeboo, and Gotiwar Abors. 

The Pasial Abors were armed respectably enough; every man had a 
bow and quiver of arrows, part of the latter of which were poisoned.* 
They also carry light spears, or the sharp heavy sword (Da) of the Smg- 
fos. The Abors are not particular in their diet, and eat the flesh of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hog, buffaloe, kid, and deer, as well as ducks and 
fowls, but they expressed an abhorrence of feeders on beef. They exhi¬ 
bited also a marked predilection for brandy, although some of them 
pretended to give a preference to a fermented liquor prepared by them¬ 
selves. Salt, cloth, and tobacco were in great request-amongst them. 

The dress of the Abors consists principally of a choonga (Asamese 
name for dhoti) inade«ol the bark of the f Mai tree. It answers the dou¬ 
ble purpose of a carpet to sit upon, and of a covering It is tied round the 
loins, and hangs down behind in loose strips, abont hfteen inches long, like 
a uhite bushy beard. It serves also as a pillow at night. The rest of their 
dress is, apparently, matter of individual taste; beads round the neck are 
not uncommon ; some wore plain basket caps: some had the cane caps 
partly covered with skins, and others wore them ornamented with stained 
hair, like our helmets, and resembling the head dresses of the Sing/bsA 
Almost every man had some article of w'oollen dress, varying from a rudely- 
made blanket waistcoat to a comfortable and tolerably well shaped cloak. 


* They kill bufTetoes with poiioned arrowi; they track the beast which they liave succeaafully 
wounded, knowing that lie will not move far before the fatal effects of tbeir de^ly poison wiU 
become sensible ; within half an hour tlie noble boast staggers and falls. 

f Tlie beak of ^ Buceroi (Nepatenais) is a favorite and striking ornament of their ctip$ ; thiSt 
on the top in front, and tbe rad cliowry tail flowing down behind, gives veiy much the nppeerance 
a helmet. 
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One of these, of a figured pattern, was made with sleeres; it was said to 
come from the country of the Bor Abors; the texture was good, though 
coarse, as was that of a red cloak worn by the Chief of the village. 

The Abors seem to have been in the habit of levying contributions on 
their low-land and less martial neighbours of Asam, and to have resented 
any irregularity in their payment, by predatory incursions, carrying off 
the people prisoners; several Asamese captives were found amongst the 
Abors of Pasial; some of whom had been so long amongst them, as to 
have become completely reconciled to their condition. 

Captain Bedfokii’s account of his voyage up the Dibortg, which fol¬ 
lowed, is the only one we have of that river, and as it was also the next 
excursion, in order of time, I continue the extracts from it, as published 
in the Appendix to Wilson’s History of the Burmese War. 

“ On the 4t!i of December, Captain Bedfokd entered the mouth of the 
Dibong ; the water was beautifully clear, running in a bottom of sand and 
stones. On the 5th, a shallow, or bar, was crossed, above which the stream 
was much obstructed by the trunks of trees brought down by the current. 
The river continued deep, and although several rapids were encountered, 
they were passed without much trouble; numerous traces of buffaloes, 
deer, and leopards were observed, and also of elephants, which last had not 
been seen along the Dihong, »or on one of its feeders, the Lalee. Amongst 
the trees on the banks, -were several, of which the wood is serviceable 
in the construction of houses and boats, as the Sou and Soleana. The 
Demuru yields a bark which is eaten by the Asamese with pawn. 

On the «th, at 11 a. m., the most formidable rapid that had been 
met with, was passed with much difficulty; and on the following day a 
shallop, extending across the river, over which'the boats were forced. 
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On the 8th, the part of the river reached was wide, and separated 
into many narrow and rapid streams ; in the forenoon, the mouth of the 
JBhanga Nadi was passed, so named by the fishermen, from an idea that 
it is a branch of the Dihong, which forces its way through the forest; 
but, according to other information, it is a distinct stream, flowing from 
the hills. It was not navigable even for canoes, but the mouth was one 
hundred and fifty yards broad, and, if it rises from a distinct source in 
the mountains, it must bring down a considerable body of water in the 
rainy season. 

The progress of the Survey was suspended, for the greater pan of 
the 9th, by an accident to one of the canoes, which was split from stem 
to stem. It was repaired, however, by the fishermen, in a sing^ar 
manner. Having collected some of the fresh bark of the Simul tree, 
about half an inch thick, and tolerably strong, they fastened this to the 
bottom of the dingee with bamboo pins, about an inch and a quarter 
long, and filled up the crevices with cloth, so as to keep out the water, 
and this slight apparatus succeeded in rendering the dingee almost as 
serviceable as before. 

On the lOth, the river, although much intersected with forest, conti¬ 
nued still to widen. It appears rather extraordinary, that a stream, the 
mouth of which is scarcely navigable, should have thus continued to im¬ 
prove in practicability, and that it should have presented more than 
one branch larger than the undivided river at its debouche. The difficulty 
is to conceive what becomes of the surplus water, unless it be absorbed 
partly in the sandy soil over which it flows, or stagnates in the hollows 
of the deepest portions of the bed. It seems not improbable, however, 
that in the rains, at least, it communicates, in the upper part of its 
coursp, with the Dihong, ana that part of its water is carried oS by that 
channel. On Captain Bedfobd’s voyage up that river, he noticed, eig'it 
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miles from its mouth, a wide opening in the forest on the left bank, 
through whieh a stream, in the rainy season, probably comes either from 
the hills or from the Dibmg. Along this day’s route a number of otters 
were observed; buffaloes, and deer, and wild ducks were numerous ; the 
cry of the hoolloo, or small black long-armed ape, was constantly heard 
—and the print of a tiger s footsteps were noticed. Some of the people 
declared having seen the animal. 

On the following days, the division of the river into numerous chan¬ 
nels, and the occurrence of many shallows and rapids, rendered the 
advance very inconsiderable. On the afternoon of the 12th, the river 
presented three branches, two of which were found impracticable. In 
order to enter the third, which appeared to be the main stream, it was 
necessary to clear away a number of large blocks of stone, and employ 
all hands to force each boat singly over the rapids, by which means an 
advance of about half a mile was effected in about two hours. In the 
course of this day’s navigation, the action of mountain torrents on the forests 
skirting the banks was strikingly illustrated. Besides the numerous water 
courses tracked through the jungle, small clumps of trees were observ¬ 
able, growing upon isolated masses of rock, which had been detached by 
the passage of a torrent from the circumjacent surface. The sub-division 
of a river near the hills, and consequent destruction of the forest, seems 
the natural effect of the accumulation of the mountain debris, w'hich, 
choaking the beds of the torrents, forces them to seek new channels, and 
spreads them annually in fresh directions through the woods. 

The progress of the 13th, was equally tedious and laborious, and two 
mrles and a half only were made with the greatest exertions. About 
noon, direct advance was stopped by an impassible rapid, and the course 
diverged through a channel to the left, which led again to the stream 
above the fall, the banks of the river began here to contract, and the hills 
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were no great distance. Foot tracks of men and animals were seen, and 
smoke observed amongst the forests, but hitherto no human dwelling had 
been seen, and none but a few stragglers occasionally encountered. On 
the 14th, the width of the river was reduced to between twenty and thirty 
yards, and as it was not above knee deep, it appeared not unlikely to be 
near the bead of this branch, but an advance, for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the fact, was disappointed by the appearanee of the Meeshmees, 
who showing themselves unfriendly to the further prosecution of the 
Survey, Captain Bedfohd thought it expedient to return. There are five 
villages of these people under the first range of hills, extending nearly 
south-west towards Pasial on the Dihong. ZiUee ‘and Anundeea con¬ 
taining from thirty to forty families, Maboom containing ten, Alonga 
twenty, and Chunda twelve, making a total of eighty families, or about 
five hundred persons of all ages. They are at variance with the Ahors on 
the Dthong, and also with the Meeshmees on the left bank of the Dibjng. 
A party of these people made their apperance on the evening of the 14th, 
occupying the high bank which commanded the passage of the river, and 
upon opening a communication with them, it appeared that they were the 
precursors of the Gaum, or head man of Zillee, for whose arrival, os well 
as that of other Chiefs, it was found necessary to halt. The people 
evinced more apprehension than hostility, and suffered the land operations 
of the Survey to proceed without interruption. 

The people collected on this occasion were variously attired; some 
of them, like the Ahors, were dressed in skins, but the most common 
dress was a coarse cotton cloth ; no woollen garments were seen ; many 
wore rings below the knee. Their ears were pierced with pieces of metal 
or wood, and some of them wore semi-circular caps, ribbed with cane. 
They were armed with dhaos, and bows and arrows, the latter are poisoned 
with the extractor some root. The Meeshmees and Abors eat together, and 
acknowledge a common origin. They profess to worship at a difierent 
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sbrioe, which, the former assert, is at a considerable distance. The 
Dibong is said to be divided, on its issue from the bills, into four branches, 
but above them is a deep and even stream, occasionally intersected by 
rocks. The source is described to be remote, but none of the villagers 
could give any account of it, nor of the general course of the stream, from 
personal observation, as they seldom leave the immediate vicinage of their 
native villages. The nearest village to the river was Zillee, about nine 
hours' march, from which Mabmm was half a day’s journey distance. 
The undivided course of the stream, above a small hill, a short way above 
thespot where Captain BeoFORDhad moored, and round which theDibong 
winds into the low country. Mas ascertained by actual observation. 

In reply to Captain Bedfoud’s expressed wish to proceed, the Mee.ih- 
mees, who gradually increased in numbers, coming in from the different 
villages, insisted on his wailing the arrival of the Gaum., or Chief of Alonga, 
towhom, the interpreter pretended, the others looked as their head: while 
thus delayed, bee^ wax, honey, rice and ginger were brought for barter; 
but it did not appear that the Metshmees were sportsmen, like the Ahors, and 
no game was procurable: according to their own assertions, the Meethmees 
of the left bank are much addicted to the chase, especially those of Buhba- 
jeta; whom they describe also as a fierce race of cannibals. The ZiUee 
Meeskmees sometimes kill elepihants with poisoned arrows, and after cut¬ 
ting out the wounded part, eat the flesh of the animal. 

On the afternoon of the 17th, the Gaum, of Anuudeea made his 
appearance, by far the most respectable, looking of bis tribe ; those of 
Zt&e and a village called Atooma, had previously arrived. In the confer- 
enoe that ensued, the Chiefs endeavoured to dissuade a further advance, 
chiefly on the plea of danger from the rapids, and the unfriendly disposi¬ 
tion of other tribes; but they promised to oATer no obstruction. On the 
fidiewing day, aoeordingly, the route was resumed, when a messenger 
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annouoced the arrival of the (raunu of Maboom and Almg^a, for whom it 
was necessary to halt. In the interview with them, fresh difficulties were 
started, and as there appeared to be some serious intention of detaining 
Captain Bedfobd where be was, as a hostage for some of the people 
carried off prisoners by the Suddeea Oohayn, he thought it expedient to 
retrace his steps, and accordingly set out on his return on the evening of 
the 18th. The course down the stream was rapid and disastrous—some 
of the boats being wrecked in the falls. On the morning of the 19th, a 
small stream was passed, called the Sitang Nadi, which appears to be a 
diverging branch of the Bfumga Nadi, and the last point where that joins 
the Dihong. On the afternoon, the mouth of the Dikrimg was reached, 
and a Survey of the lower part of its course commenced. It is a very 
winding stream, about fifty yards wide near its junction with the Dibong, 
which is about eight miles above the moutli of the latter. It flows through 
a dense forest, and its water is thick and muddy. 

On the 20th, the voyage was prosecuted up the Dikrong, or Garmura, 
is it is termed by the Khamtis, above Kamjan, on the left bank, half a 
lay’s journey overland to Suddega. The water was much more clear, and 
ran in a sandy bottom. The current and depth of water in these tribu¬ 
tary streams are much afiected by the contents of the main stream, the 
Burrampooter, and when that has received any considerable accession to 
its level, the banks of the smaller feeders are overflowed. The name 
Garmura is more properly applied to a small stream that falls into the 
Dikrong from a jheel near Suddepa ; above this, the river is divided into 
two small branches by an island, near which are the remains of a village 
and bridge, and a pathway, opposite to the latter, leads to Buhbajtea. 

After passing the island on the 2l8t; the Dikrong became too shallow 
for boats of any burthen, and much obstructed with dead trees; the direc¬ 
tion was northerly, and glimpses of the hills were occasionally gained. 
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A few inconsiderable falls occarred, and the current of the rirer was rather 
stronf^er than it had previously been found. The voyage was continued 
up the river till the afternoon of the 2:id, when it became too shallow for the 
canoes to proceed. Some further distance was explored in a slight fisher¬ 
man’s boat, but the progress was inconsiderable, the water not being ankle 
deep. Captain Bedford therefore returned to the Dibong. The Dikrong 
contains several kind of fish of good quality, and in the forests, along its 
borders, are found yams, superior to most of those cultivated, and several 
other esculent roots. The orange also grows wild, the fruit is acid, but 
not disagreeable, and the pulp is of a pale yellow, like that of the lime. 
Amongst the trees of the forest, is one called Laroo-buuda, of which the 
bark is used to dye cloth and nets of a brownish red tinge, the wood is 
also used for making canoes. The Dikrong was supposed to be connected 
with the Koondil, which is not the case: gold dust has been also, it is said 
found in the sand, which does not seem to have been the case in this 
voyage. 

The 24th and 2.jth of December were spent in examining the easter 
branches of the Dtbong, as far as practicable, and early on the mornin 
of the 2dth the Survey was terminated at the mouth of that river.” 

To Captain Bedford’s account of the Dihmtg I can add little, but as 
the mode of travelling has not been clearly explained I should endeavour 
to describe it. I took with me ten Gorkhaa of the CbampAran Light 
Infantry Corps, and embarked with fifteen days provisions, and my stock 
of presents in several canoes, each made of a single tree, and the largest 
capable of carrying ten men in smootti, water. The more convenient size 
for easy management in the rapids is a canoe fit to carry six. which is 
parhaps a safer boat also than a larger. I did not adopt Captain Bxdford's 
plan of making two fast together as a raft, and consequently, though 
thiough the awkwardnessof the Sipaku, aboat was occasionally overturned. 
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I did not experience any very inconvenient losses. All those who conld 
not aid effectually in managing the boats were made to keep the shore, bat 
even then tbeir help was called for when engagedin a rapid, as the exer¬ 
tions of the boatmen were hardly sufficient to overcome the resistance of 
the stream. On these occasions, the smallest canoes, manned by two 
expert fishermen, are pushed through with very little delay, the larger 
boats drawn up into still water, and. forces are joined for extricating one 
at a time. At a rapid, the form of the bottom is always a very gentle slope 
on one side, deepening gradually towards the other, where it would be 
impossible to stop the force of the current. The canoe is run aground on 
the shallow side, and is dragged up sometimes supported by the water, 
and sometimes its weight wholly resting on the boulders orrounded stones. 

1 recollect but one exception where, for the space of four hundred or 
fivi hundred yards, the depth appears equal in the whole width, and here 
the major part of the river, collected in one stream, descends the declivity 
at the rate of at least ten miles an hour. 

It is in coming down the rapids that skill, on the part of the conductor, 
is requisite: his object is generally to bring his boat to that point suffici¬ 
ently remote from the shallower side, to secure a sufficient depth of water 
to avoid touching; but he is almost equally afraid of the violence of the 
current and of its agitated state on the other. 

It is a moment of intense interest, when silence prevailing in the 
boat, no exertion is made, but by the steersman and his principal coad¬ 
jutor at the head. They too sit almost motionless, yet forming their 
judgment while they have a perfect command over her, in the calm smooth 
sti«^ above, they carefully guide her to 'the shooting place. The water 
is clear as crystal, and the large round blocks at the bottom, above which 
she glides with the velocity of lightning, seemed removed but an inch or 

i a 
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two from the snrface threatening onr frail bark with instant destruction. 
In the case of any accident happening, good awhnming would avail but 
little. 

My shelter at night was such a small paul tent as could be stowed in 
the canoe, and the men either slept without or collected sufficient grass 
and reeds to build themselyes a slight protection from the dew or rain- 

I did not note anything very remarkable in my passage up, unless it 
be the state of the left bank. About six miles below, where the river 
emerges from the hills, its direction is suddenly changed from £. to SS. 
W., and from that corner the forest marking the ancient bank recedes 
from the edge; whence, lower down, it is seen at a considerable distance. 
It returns again to the bank of the river, ten miles below the bend. 
Within the extent thus marked by a semi-circle of trees, the ground 
is high—higher by several feet than the river now rises in the highest 
floods, but it is evidently an alluvial deposit, being almost entirely sand. 
Within it there is one insulated patch of tree forest. The MiHs declare 
that the great flood left it in this state; their villages, which were utterly 
destroyed, were situated within this same space, and certainly the appear¬ 
ance I have described is highly corroborative of their assertion. I halted 
at Shigdru GluU, opposite to Captain Bedfobd’s old mooring place. 

The Menbu people bad notice of my arrival, and I soon saw two or 
three of their Chiefs, accompanied by another, who was said to have rank 
among the ^or Abors* They seemed to be averse to it, yet gave their 
consent to guide me to their villages, and I felt confident of being able to 


• Ater H o Ammm irgrd; tb.y etll PtJmH. A lignifiM prinUon. tad iw the 
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Start with them, when the Paau Abors made their appearance from the 
opposite bank, renewed the business of haranguing, and, after a long 
debate, turned the tables against me. My Menbi and Bor Abor friends 
now insisted that till we restored the MtrU to their former places, at the 
mouth of the Dibong, they could not, and would not venture to introduce 
us among their tribes. I was thoroughly convinced of the- truth of my 
counts of the impossibility of navigating the river more than one or two 
day’s journey within the hills, and thought it would be folly even to 
attempt this, with the small guard I had, against the wishes of the Abort; 
it might be the means of defeating all future attempts. 

I was now some time inactive at Sadiga, doubtful whether it were not 
better to return to StiboHshiri, even with the poor prospect I had of success 
there. 

In the S. E. quarter, Captain Bbdfoed was present, with the Rang- 
pur Light Infantry, to pursue his researches wherever practicable. I had 
communicated with him, and found that be considered me as interfering 
in some degree with his researches, and as he expected to return imme¬ 
diately, I thought I was obliged to accede to his request that I would leave 
the eastern branch of the Lokit, the Brakmtgfmlra, and the far-famed 
Kund for his investigation. 

Amongst other visitors who were attracted to Sadiga by the good reports 
which began to be spread of the English character, was the Ldri Gokagn, 
brother of the Sadiya Chief. He had taken alarm on Lieutenant Buai,- 
ton’s first visit, and fled from his flourishing villages, in the ueighbonihood 
of Sadiya,-to take refuge in the wild jungles below the eastern hills, from 
the anticipated ill treatment of the Europeans. I found this man more 
communicative and better informed than the natives with whom I had 
had intercourse, and I soon arranged a plan with him for visiting his 
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Tillage, with b riew of learning from the neighbouring Mi$kmU something 
more definitive about the Lmna country, or, in short, to extend the field 
of our knowledge, and turn to account any new opportunity that might 
offer. 

In this excursion I was accompanied by Lieutenant Buslton. He 
had, on a former trip, reached Sonpura, about twelve miles east of Sadiya, 
where be had found an effectual bar to his further progress in large boats 
in the shallows and rapids. 

In the following passage, which appeared in an extract published in 
the Government Gazette of Slst September, 182fi, from Captain Bedford’s 
Journal of a Voyage up the Brahmaputra, the Editor, and perhaps the 
Public, seem to have formed notions of this river not altogether correct. 

The Brahmaputra, although of considerable breadth and depth in some 
places, is hence constantly broken by rocks, separated into different 
small branches by islands of various extent, and traversed by abrupt 
and numerous falls.” The nearest hills to Sadiya, by the course of the 
river, are upwards of forty miles distant, whether those near the Kund or 
those on the Digaru, a principal tributary on the north bank, and in this 
extent the river does not intersect any rocky strata, but to the distance of 
thirty to thirty-five miles from the first ranges, the torrents of the rainy 
season bring down an immense and yearly accumulating collection of 
boulders and round pebbles of every size, which, blocking up the river, 
are the causes of its remarkable feature of separation into numerous and 
diverging channels, and of the difficulties of navigating it. Many of the 
stone beds have been so long permanent, that they are not .only covered 
with grass jungle, but have a few trees growing on them. The extreme 
banks, both of the north and south, are clothed with a dense tree jungle, 
which is rendered almost iraperviona by rank underwood. The general 
direction of the stream is from E.N.E. to W.S.W. 
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The rapids are very numerous; they are invariably situated where a 
large deposit of stones encroaches on the river. The most formidable one 
encountesed by us was that at the mouth of the Suhalu, a branch which 
separates from the main river eight miles below the Kuud, forming an 
island of about fourteen miles in length. The fall at any single rapid 
seldom equals live feet, which is carried off in a distance of from fifty to 
two hundred yards; the violence of the current at the principal channel of 
the Suhalu Mukh was such that we could not attempt the direct passage, 
but passed by a circuitous route across the main river, with the sacrifice 
of much time, to a small channel on the eastern side. 

The Karam, up which our coarse lay, falls into the Suhalu nearly 
four miles above its mouth. Here though very much disinclined to part 
with our boats, we were convinced of the necessity of leaving some of them, 
and even with such of the smaller as we retained it proved difficult to 
advance up the minor stream. It was often found necessary to open a 
passage up a shallow by removing stones from the bottom. Our route, 
while the boats remained with us, wa.s generally through the jungles on 
the bank ; but such a survey as, under these circumstances, I could make, 
1 did; estimating the distance according to time, and taking what bearings 
the closeness of the Jungles permitted. A Perambulator would be battered 
to pieces, and the objection to a chain would be the necessity of wading 
across every two or three hundred yards, and the want of open ground 
which frequently occurs. The only sign of population that we saw on our 
journey were parties of priests (Khamli) moving from one village in the 
jungles to another. We were obliged to relinquish our boats entirely where 
the Karam, being formed of two branches, has scarce any water in the dry 
season at places where it is choked by a collection of stones. We found 
the Lhti Gohains village, of ten or twelve houses only, and their culti¬ 
vation scarcelv Equalling their need; it was at the base of a low hill, which 
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is attached to others rising in height. Those on the opposite bank of the 
river appeared not more than ten miles distant, and on the angle a little 
E. of N. ve were assured that the Kuiui was situated. All that we had 
added to our stock of knowledge, was the certainty of the Brahmaputra 
leaving the hills, where its exit had been pointed out from a distance, 
and by passing in an easterly direction, south of the great line of snowy 
peaks, we had ascertained that there is no material break in them; but 
the weather would not permit the contemplation of the splendid scene 
which is opened in the cloudless skies of the winter months. 

We learned that the Lama country, on the bgnks of the Brahmaputra, 
was but fifteen daj’s distant, and the upper part of the Irdwadi (whence 
the Khamlis emigrated to this side,) about the same, but our provisions 
were nearly exhausted, and we saw that we were not likely to procure any 
supply here. 

We saw several Mishmis, wild-looking but inoffensive (rather dirty) 
people. The dress of the labouring men being as scanty as that occasionally 
used by Bengalee boat-men, and perhaps not quite so decent, scarcely 
deserves that name. The richer have coats of Thibetan, coarse woollens, 
generally stained of a deep red, and sometimes ornamented with white 
spots, which are preserved from the action of the dye by t}’ing. The 
most remarkable article of their equipment is the ear-ring, which is nearly 
an inch in diameter, made of thin silver plate, the lobes of the ears 
having been gradually stretched and enlarged from the age of childhood 
to receive this singular ornament. A pipe, either rudely made of bambu 
or furnished with a brass bowl, imported from China, through the inter¬ 
vention of the Lamas, is never out of their mouths, and women, and 
children of four or five years of age, are equal partakers of this luxury. 
The men are generally armed with a spear or straight sword. 
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On our return to Sadiya, I found Captain Bedford ready to depart' 
on his visit to the Kund. Affairs with the Abors were precisely in statu 
quo, and the enmity between the Khamtis and noithem Miskmii rendered 
the Dihong unsafe. I resolved therefore to return to the Liri Gohain's 
village, and thence endeavour to push on towards the E. and S. and visit 
the Irdwadi. 


On my second visit, and proposition, actually to set out in an adven¬ 
ture to the Bor Khamli country, which had been talked of before, when 
we were at a loss for provisions, as perfectly feasible, the Luri Gohain 
and his people informed me of various obstacles which had not yet been 
alluded to. The snow on the high range of mountains to be surmounted 
ill the route, could not be passed before the month of April or May, (and 
there was truth in this objection,) the country was not prepared for such 
a trip—very great risk would be run by venturing amongst the Singfos, 
who were removed from the sphere of our influence, or rather from that 
proximity to our force which should incline them to dread us. 

Tain Mishnus, from two days journey beyond the Kund, had arrived 
and I considered my trouble as partly rewarded by the information deriv¬ 
ed from them. Piiimson and Ghalum, the two Chiefs, who afterwards 
accompanied me in my excursion up the river, communicated freely what 
they knew, and the former enabled me to lay down the course of the river 
as far as the Lama country. 1 also undertook an excursion to the village 
of the latter. 

On setting out, we continued through the same heavy tree jungle as 
we had passed through from the Karam, and skirting the base of the 
low hill in a N. Ely. direction, we crossed the Laih under the foot of a 
higher range. A path can be traced, but is evidently little frequented. 
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Turning more east, we ascended a considerable height up a very steep 
and rugged path, and arriving at a small patch of cleared ground, where 
the tlrees had been felled, and the underwood burnt preparatory to 
cultivation, we turned round on the most splendid view I had ever beheld- 
The Brahmaputra was visible at no great distance on the right, emerging 
from a long narrow chasm in the hills. On its northern banks, the low 
hills, the tops of which had been visible from Chala, were seen running 
along its edge, thence stretching away to the right, and varying in siste 
and character from the mere wooded ridge to the towering naked peak, 
resplendent in its clothing of snow, and glittering in the sun-beams, until 
they gave place to spreading plains. 

Our host for the night was tlie Chief of Thelhong, of which village w e 
saw but two huts, and imagination can scarce picture a situation more wild 
than they were placed in. The slope of the hill where they were built was 
full thirty degrees; the huts were of great length, and about twelve feet 
broad—the beams of the floor resting on one side on the hill's face, and 
on the other upon stakes driven into the ground below. The roof is of 
the lightest materials, in order that the smoke may have free egress, and 
it hangs down, projecting on each side to near the floor, to give protection 
against tlie wind. Within, on one side, rows of bamboos extend horizon- 
tally, the entire length laden w ith the lilai kcned skulls of all the animals 
on which the owner had, in the course of Ins life, feasted his friends; 
cross fences of bamboo mat, divide it into small apartments, in each 
of which are one or more hearths glowing with burning faggots. Both 
house and inmates were black with dirt and smoke. Outside the door, it 
is but necessary to turn the back on the hut to suppose that we are far 
removed from the habitati-}!! of men, in the depths of some w ild forest— 
so little does the immediate vicinity of the dwelling display any sort of 


cate. 
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In tlie evening a storm of wind and rain came on, and tbe tibnindet 
rolled in awful peals, echoed by the surrounding walls of mountain. On 
the morrow heavy and continued showers forbad exit from the house, 
and on the third day we were, in the same way, involuntary prisoners. 

1 was assured that it would be necessary to wait some time after the 
cessation of these heavy rains before the rivulets between us and the 
Tam hills could possibly be crossed, and I was also reminded that if 
they should continue, we should very soon find the Lath so swollen as not 
to admit of our fording it on our return, and as to procuring provisions, 
however hospitable our host seemed, 1 found that he watched his very 
slender store with great and jealous vigilance. The poor fellow, indeed, 
could have ill afforded to feed my people for one day. Under these circum¬ 
stances, 1 felt well pleased that some intermission of the weather permitted 
me to regain my more comfortable habitation at Chali on the fourth day. 
Here again I was detained by the state of the Karam, which could not be 
forded. 

I shall hereafter have occasion to allude to the opportunities I have 
had of acquiring a knowledge of the rivers between Asam and China, I 
will therefore, in this place, merely mention that one of the higher class 
of Kkamlis present, had been a resident at Ynnan for a period of eight or 
nine years. He gave me an account of the stages, rivers, and cities, 
agreeing closely with the account given to Dr. Buchanan by the Bhammo 
'Governor. He did not go to but leaving Bhammo he went in 

three days to Mungman on the east bank of the Namiun; thence in five 
days he reached a larger town called Mirngti, and thence, between that 
place and Mangmen,* he crossed the Namkho, which be describes as equal 


io tlif Sham, or Khamti, isniM eottoli; or tovn. 
S 2 
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in BiW to the Irawadi tiver. The Ncmkho, he eays, divides a Sham 
pfovince from China proper. 

These are most probably Uie same places with Buchanan s Moumn, 
Maintu, and Momieen ; however, either the Doctor's informant was mistaken 
in the Chinese names, or my friend had forgotten the positions of the towns 
relatively to the river (Namkho ). 1 would not venture to hint the possibility 
nf the former (which, by the bye, may have occurred in copying), had not 
ti Chinese from YtMaa, who was some time with me, called Mungti, Feng ye 
ehem, which would make my friend the Sham perfectly correct. I must 
add, that till I came down to Calcutta I never had any opportunity of 
seeing anything of Dr. Buchanan's information. The Namkho, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, is evidently the Non Kyang. I cannot quit the 
subject without expressing my admiration of Mr. Klaproth's boldness in 
turning all the water of the Sampo into the Bhammo river, concerning 
which we can so easily here consult sufficient authority. Mungi ah, my 
Barman attendant, instantly answered to my question about its sue, 
that it is equal to the Dikho, one of the rivulets of Asam. 

My return by water was very rapid ; the first day 1 reached the 
Sahatu; the second, starting after breakfast, and halting some time to 
take hearings at three placed on the way, I reached Sadiya in the after¬ 
noon, having pertormed upwards of thirty miles that day. The only 
incident 1 have to mention, and that only interesting as conveying a further 
idea of the nature of the rapid, is my descent of that at Suhalu Mukh, 
where there are three separate channels. As the river had risen consi¬ 
derably, 1 expected to find the declivity in the principal channel, which 
is not interrupted by any shallow, less than when I passed up, and my 
boatmen readily consented to shoot it. Its agitated appearance, however, 
idimn we arrived near the brink, induced them to change their course for 
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the middle channel, which is interrupted aiid crooked. The hrst time we 
struck, 1 perceived a crack in the bottom, under my feet, at least a cubit 
long, and this visibly opened every shock we received, and indeed the 
whole descent was a succession of such shocks, so that with the water 
received by the leak, and that by the waves washing over, we were obliged 
to stop some time to bail out and lighten our canoe. 

Captain Beufokd's account of his voyage was noticed in the (iovern- 
ment Gazette of September 21, 1826, and the extract then given has 
been reprinted in Wilson’s “ Documents illustrative of the Burmese 
War," to which I refer for a very interesting narrative. I propose to give 
here an abstract of the Geographical-results. 

“ On the 10th March, the course pursued left the main stream, and 
proceeded up the Suhatu, a detached branch on the “ left” bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and, like that, intersected by rapids, and endlessly subdi¬ 
vided by islets “ formed of accumulations of boulders." No signs of life 
were obsen’able in this part of the journey, and although the banks were 
covered with thick forests, few birds or beasts disturbed their solitude. 
The Suhatu forms, with the Brahmaputra or Bor Lohit, an extensive island, 
the greater part of which is impenetrable forest; but there is one village 
in it of some'extent, named Chata, inhabited by Mishmis, who are of more 
peaceable habits than the mountain tribe (on the Dibong) of the same 
appellation. After a tedious voyage of eighteen days, during which nearly 
forty rapids were passed, the course returned, on the 28th of March, to 
the Bor Lohit or Brahmaputra. The Suhatu opens above a rapid in the 
main stream, which is pronounced by ^be Natiyes impracticable, and 
it has every appearance of being so. And at thik point, the river, now 
confined to a single branch, takes a northerly direction and passes under 
the first range of hills. It runs in one part close below a perp«idioular 
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cliff of tku mnge from sixty to eighty yards high, and covered from base 
to summit with soil and forest. The current at this point is strong, and 
its volume considerable; large rocks (stones J proj t, from four to six 
feet above the current, which have evidently been 'oiled down from a 
distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred and fifty lO four 
hundred feet high, are composed of earth and small stones. The banks 
are every where clothed with forest, in which the Dhak or Kinsuka 

(Suk* FrondosaJ is conspicuous. The left bank of the river, below 

where it issues from the hills, is composed of loose granite blocks, occa- 
sioflally resting on a partially decomposed rock ; the strata are in some 
piaces horizontal, but in others they are much broken, as if undermined 
and fallen into the stream. In a dry stone bed was observed a large 
detached block, twenty-five feet long, eighteen high, and nearly the 
same breadth. It is difficult to conceive by what means so ponderous a 
body could have been precipitated into its present position. There are 
several other large rocks immediately below where the LoAil issues from 
the hills, by wiiicli it is separated into several small channels; but at 
(above) ihe point where these unite, its general breadth is two hundred 
feet, and it flows with great force and volume; the course of the river 
behind the first range is concealed from view by a projecting rock jutting 
into the river, beneath which it rushes, as from a fall, with much foam 
and noise Behind this, the river is said to be free from rapids, and to 
flow more quietly : the river is also said to change its course behind the 
first range, and to flow from the south-east under some small kills, behind 
which a higher range appears with the snowy mountains in the distance.” 

“ After some ineffectual attempts to open a passage to the supposed 
head of the river, the Deo Pirn, or Brahma Kund, the divine water, or 
well of Brahma, which it was known wm not remote, and after some 
uBauccesaful efforts to reach the villages, the smoke of which was 
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perceptible on the neighbouring hills, a communication was at last eflFected 
with the Mtshmts of liilH,* a village of about a day’s journey from the left 
bank, as well as with the Gam, or chief of the village near the Brahma 
Kund, in whose company a visit was paid to the reservoir on the 4th of 
April. This celebrated reservoir is on the left bank of the river; it is 
formed by a projecting rock, which runs up the river nearly parallel to 
the bank, and forms a good sir/ed pool, that receives two or three small 
rills from the hills immediately above it. When seen from the land side, 
by which it is approached, the rock has much the appearance of an old 
gothic ruin, and a chasm about half way up, which resembles a carved 
window, assists the similitude. At the foot of the rock is a rude Stone 
seat: the ascent is narrow, and choked with jungle; half way up is another 
kind of seat, in a niche or tissuce, where ofierings are made ; still higher 
up, from a tabular ledge of the rock, a flue view is obtained of the Kund, 
the river, and the neighbouring hills ; access to the summit I which resem¬ 
bles gothic pinnacles and spires, is utterly impracticable : the summit is 
called the Dea Bari, or dwelling of the Deity. From the rock the descent 
leads across a kind of glen, in the bottom of which is the large reservoir, 
to the opposite main land, in the ascent of which is a small reservoir, 
about three feet in diameter, which is fed by a rill of beautifully clear 
water, and then pours its surplus into its more extensive neighbour below. 
The large Kund is about seventy feet lung by thirty wide. Besides 
Brahma Kund and Deopdni, the place is also termed Prabhu Kutkdr,' in 


* Dillinfff or Vilonfft it the only name reterobling Dilli among the neighbouring villages, out 
It it a hard day’s journey from the Kund, and when 1 enquired there they did not kuonr of the visit 
of Captain D/s people. Tliey thought it might be Thethoptj. Captain Btovoan placet 
iiowever, near my DUl%Hg. 

)- Though inaccettible from below, a path above crostet the />so Pant, which 1 have twice 
paued i it might be very difficult to clamber down ; but upwards, from where I crossed it, it 
oppeared easy to get up the mouDlaio, even to the head of the rill. 
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allusion to the legend of Pakasubaha having opened a passage for the 
Brahmaputra through the hills, vrith a blow of his kulhir, or axe. 

Want of supplies prevented a stay at this point, and rendered a 
prompt return to Sadtya indispensable, which was effected by the 11th of 
April." 

The Asamese distinguish the Prahhu Kuthdr (the Kund now visited) 
from the holy Kund, in which the river has its origin ; but they have no 
clear idea of tbe situation of the latter, and they universally declare it to 
be utterly inaccessible to man. 

It is much to be wished that some one adequate to tbe task would 
follow up Colonel Wilfoub's enquiry, now that we are possessed of much 
wore accurate information. At present there appear so many discrepan¬ 
cies between the Hindu legends, and facts, that we are quite at a io.«s: 
however. Colonel Wilkoro also recognises the famous chasm or pass of 
Prahhu KuthAr as totally different from the Kunda. The pass, he informs 
us, is, according to the Kshelra Samisa, sixteen yojans or »i\ly-four kos 
to the eastward of Ooda^ram, or Gorganh, (it is, in fact, about one li"ii- 
dred and fifty miles distant,) and from the pass to the Kunda is a joiinif y 
of eight days. The continuation of Colonel W.’s discussion coatuins a 
singular mixture of what closely resembles the truth, with other matter 
which we cannot reconcile with what we know to be fact. 

* The Asamese have no notion that a pilgrimage was ever made beyond 
the Prahhu Kulhir; but if it ever were, I know, from tbe difficulties of 


• Aliatic Hesedrehes, XIV. p. *• From the pasa tu the Cundot the journey is alirayi per- 
formc'l in eight days, because travellers must keep together, on account of the inhabitants, who are 
fttvoges, gieat thieve#, unJ terj cruel. I hcre are fixed and regular itagesi with several Imts of the 
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the way, that it would be absolutely impossible to march nine or ten koa 
a day, or indeed more than one-fourth of that distance, through those rugged 
hills. The account of the entire distance to the river’s fountain head, 
however, may not differ materially from the truth, and the Mlskmis are 
not ill described. Tigers, however, are not to be found in their hills, and 
it is highly improbable that troops were ever sent into so difficult a country 
to chastise people who, in their own haunts, have so great an advantage. 

Correct as his information proves of the situations of the Prahkm 
Kut/iara and Kuitda, Colonel Wilford quite surprises us further on by 
telling us that (p. 4.35) the Kunda of Brahma is acknowledged to be the 
lake Mansai-ovara. Again, considering the state of our Geographical 
knowledge when he wrote, the description of the lesser and greater Lohila, 
the former being known as the Bomsh or Manasa, and the latter also called 
Sama, evidently to be recognised in the Dihong, inclines us to believe that 
reliance may be placed on the authorities quoted by him, although wecannot 
overcome the difficulty of making the Prabku Kutkdr pass subservient to 
the passage of the Brakmaputra into Atam from the Mansarmara lake. 

On my return to Sadiya I found, amongst the numerous visitors there, all 
the Singfo Gams, acknowledging our sovereignty, and likewise Ambassa¬ 
dors from the tract beyond the Iraicadi, in latitude twenty-hve to twenty- 
six ; Burmans and Shavis were present—the latter from Mungkkang, west 
of the Jrawadi, in latitude twenty-five—the former from various parts of 
their own empire, and from the source of the Irawadi we had many Kkamtis 
among the population of the place. From Yutum we had two Chinese, wbo 


natives. The Kings of Asam arc sometimes obliged to cfiattide them, but in ^neral they contrive 
to secure the friendship and protection of their Chieft, by trifling presents. The couutr) is covered 
with extensive forests, with a few spots cleared up, with very little industry and skill. Tigers are 
very pumeroas, and very bold.' 
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vere taken prisoners with the Bunums at Rangpur, but they were not 
present with the Ambassadors, having been detained by some accident on 
the river.* 

It may be supposed that I did not neglect to take advantage of these 
opportunities to investigate as fully as I was able the probability of any 
connexion of tlie Irawudt M'ilh the Sanpo, but though the existence of a 
large eastern branch of the former river, hitherto unknown, was proved, 
there appeared every reason to conclude, both from the information of 
these various tribes, and from the want of magnitude of any of the branches 
of the Irawadi, that the Sanpo could not possibly have its exit to the 
ocean by this channel. 

The Bisa Gam, with the Singfos from Ilukung, constructed several 
maps for me of that valley, and the route to it from Sadiya; and some 
of them who had travelled to the sources of the Diking, confirmed the 
accounts previously received from the Luri Goftain, of the route to the 
Kkamti settlement on the Irainuli. 

The season was loo far advanced now' for an expedition to the Mtsh- 
mt hills to the eastward, as the frequent tains made the state of the rivu¬ 
lets so uncertain. My scheme of crossing to the Jrutiadi was considered 
too hazardous in the present state of our relations with tlie Stngfos. It 
remained then only to wait patiently at Sadiya. for the return of the cold 
season, and in the mean time to undertake what little w'as practicable in 
the way of survey in the neighbourhood. But the rivers could afford the 
only means of seeing the interior of the country, the dense jungles being 


• Amongst the AmbasMitors were Shanu, wenriog the Chinat dresi, who were in the 
bnbit of poising the frontier, were ocquointed with the language, aod dwelt withiq the boundaries 
of ywiaii, as they are exhibited in our maps. 
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impassable, and of the rivers, the Tensra alone claimed interest; a survey 
of the Dibuni, sufficient for practical purposes, having been recently 
made by a Native surveyor of Mr. Scott's, from whose field books I 
protracted a map. 

The Tenga Pant, like all the rivers in this quarter, winds through a 
dense tree jungle: its breadth at the entrance is one hundred yards, dimi¬ 
nishing soon after to eighty, the first three anti a half miles tlie water is 
perfectly smooth and the current moderate ; beyond this the rapids are 
numerous, and it is no longer possible to proceed in any other boats but 
canoes. 

Latcu), a Sing/o village, of six or eight houses, is the only inhabited 
spot we saw: it stands at the angle of a deep bend, and may be seen from 
the distance of half a mile: it was surprised by Captain NEUrviLtn's parly 
in l8-2b, and now, deprived of his slaves, I found the Chief, (a fine old 
man, of a very communicative disposition,) reduced to the necessity of 
guiding the plough with his own hands. Many of the Sitigfo villages 
had suffered equally with this, and but for the trifling supplies which we 
were able to afford from our stores at Sadiya, a great number of the 
scanty population would probably have been compelled to emigrate to 
Hukung. 

Fish abound in the rapids of the Tenga; and river turtle, of a very 
large size, are occasionally found and eaten by the Singfos, with great 
relish. I witnessed the capture of one of these creatures of the largest 
size—it was seen entering a little creek formed by a fallen tree, and a 
canoe manned by three Singfos, was instantly planted across the opening. 
One of them watching his opportunity, suddenly leaped on the back of 
the animal which had descended to the bottom of the pool, and a knife 

u 2 
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being handed to him, he dipped his head and arms under water, and cut 
two large notches in its hinder part and made fast to it a green pliant 
cane, with which it was easily pulled on shore ; but cased in a coat of mail 
and armed with sharp teeth, at least half an inch long, the turtle was not 
yet mastered, and advantage was taken of its attempts at self-defence to 
secure its mouth by presenting a large bamboo, which it constantly 
snapped at. A man sitting on it, next bored the paws, which being bound 
on the back with cane, reduced the poor turtle to a helpless condition, 
and he was put on board the boat. 

The early settlements of the Kliamtis, when fifty or sixty years ago 
they first crossed the mountainous barrier at tlie head of the Diking, 
and procured the permission of the Ammese Raja to reside within his 
territories, were here upon the Tenga Pdni; but there now remains 
no vestige of the former populous state of its banks : an uninterrupted 
tree jungle continued as far as I could explore it. We passed the 
Bereng, which is a narrow rivulet, branching 08 “ from the Karam: 
the Marbar we also passed, on which are one or'two small villages 
of the Khamli Chiefs, who, having been concerned with the Sing/os in a 
plundering incursion, fled from Sadiya on the approach of our force, and 
latterly, we found the river so much reduced in breadth, and so choaked 
with fallen trees, that further progress, even in the smallest canoe, was 
impracticable. 

Bearings on the survey peaks to the north afibrded means, together 
with latitudes, for correcting this survey, in which, from the nature of the 
banks, no measurement could possibly be attempted. 

1 have omitted in tlie proper order of time to notice Lieutenant Jones’s 
survey from Rangpur to Bisa, where the troops received orders to 
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advance towards the frontier. Lieutenant Jones was placed in charge of 
the cattle, with directions to march to Borhalh, and thence either through 
the Bengmura district to Sadiyu, or along the Bori Diking to Bisa, 
whichever should be found practicable, and, though harrassed by the 
nature of his charge, he surveyed the route very successfully. 

I have now come to the close of the proceedings of this season. In 
the rains, preparation was made for what appeared to be the most feasible 
proposition for the next, which was to penetrate to the Lama country on 
the heads of the Brahmnpalra, where, from the Lamas, we might at least 
learn something definite respecting the course of the Sanpo, whether 
eastward of Lkassa it bends to the south, or whether it continues 
eastward, and passes round the sources of the Brahmaputra and 
liuwaili. 

Maps were prepared from the information received from various 
sources. One, of the route to the Lama country and to the sources of the 
Imiradi; and the other, of the Huktiiig valley and route of the Barmans 
from Mungkhuug to Asam ; the former has been found as correct as a 
document compiled from similar data could be expected ; and since 1 had 
greater facilities in preparing the other, in being able to compare the 
accounts of so many people, I feel confidence in its general accuracy also. 
I shall now pause awhile before proceeding with an account of my 
adventures of this season, and endeavour to give such a description of the 
tract about Sadiya, as will enable those who have not the opportunity of 
referring to my large Map, to form some idea of the peculiar features of 
the country and its scenery. 

The termination of the valley of Asam is a spacious level plain, of a 
quadrangular form, in the midst of which is the town or village ol Sadiya, 
situated on the Kundil nullah, two miles inland from the Brahmaputra, 
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and thirteen miles east from the point of confluence of this stream with 
the great DUionsr. 

Tlie plain is intersected by many rivers, the principal of which are 
the Brahmaputra, issuing from the pass of the Prahhu KuthAr, w'hich is 
about forty-two miles distant iii a direction a little north of east: the 
Noa Dihhiff, which emerges from the hills at Kasan, about forty miles 
distant in a south-easterly direction, and joins the Brahmaputra about 
seven miles beyond Sadiya : the Dihong intersecting the higher angle of 
the quadrangle, which immediately north of Sadiya, reaches the latitude of 
28° l.V, and the Dtlioii" pouring its copious supplies from a conspicuous 
break iii the range which skirts the plain running from the same angle 
to the south-west. The K/ioram and Tonga PAui, with numerous other 
petty rivulets, have their rise in the mountains south of the Prahhu KuthAr 
and they run nearly parallel v'ith and near the Brahmaputra, the 'former 
falling into the Suhatu, nearly opposite to where the Digaru, from tlie 
northern mountains, descends in a torrent to the northern branch, and 
the latter having its mouth near that of the Kou Dthing. South of the 
plain, the Bon Dihing separates it from the Naga hills, running nearly 
westward. The quantity of cultivatiou within this space is very small. 
The villages of Sadiya do not extend more than six miles between the post 
and the Ihkraug river. Beyond Satliya, on the north side of the river, the 
tract is an uninterrupted jungle to the foot of the hills, and ou its south 
side the little village of Latao, that on the Suhatu island, of the Tao 
Gohain, and a Khaku village near the form mere specks in the 

widely spread wilderness. 

The mountain scenery of Sadiya would form a noble subject for a 
panorama, thongii the distance of the hills is rather too great fur tlie 
larger features required in a detached picture. To the south, the high 
fiaga hills Bordering Asam, beyond the Bori Dilung, lift their heads 
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is the place of its issue to the plains, but in fact winds round the groupe 
situated in this gap and running first to the N. W. till it washes the base 
to ThathuUuyu: it then traTcrses back to the southward. Immediately to 
the east, the ranges at the distance of forty-five miles are high, and snow 
is seen on some of them throughout the cold season, but the last peak in 
rhat direction is the loftiest to be seen (of those whose heights have been 
ascertained,) and so remarkable and magnificent a tower it is, that it has 
been ever known amongst us by the name of Beacon, and it has bifeen 
seen* at the distance of one hundred and thirty miles. Turret Peik is 
also remarkable near to Thathutheya in the horizon, but distant, that it 
ought not to be forgotten. Beyond Beacon, or Dapha BMm, ns it is 
called by t]itSingfos, the lofty mountains suddenly retrograde to a consi¬ 
derable distance, and form a deep basin, the southern and eastern sides 
of which are alone visible; through the centre of this basin, the DMnjr 
winds, having its sources in the most distant point. 

On the 8th of October, the river had fallen considerably, and fair 
weather had apparently set in when I started. 1 took with me ten young 
Khamlis from Sadiya, armed with muskets, and fifteen to carry ray provi¬ 
sions, my sextant, and a few clothes, and, to save the labor of building a 
ihed for protection from the heavy evening dews,-1 took as far as the 
Luri Gohain's village, a small tent. Lieutenant Buhlton had been 
appointed to join me, but 1 was not informed of this till I had advanced five 
or six days' journey, and he was still at Bishenath. Even so small an 
accession of strength to our party as his company would have given me, 
might have given my labors a successful termination: for with one staunch 
friend who knew how to use a double-barrelled gun, I should have been 
very ill inclined to-suiTer myself to be bullied by the barbarian M'lshtnis ; 
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as it was, 1 felt confidence only in one point, which was, that in a case 
of emergency, I should stand the best chance of being deserted by my 
Kbamti followers 

I took one Hindustani to prepare my food, and one Barman to supply 
his place in case of his inability to proceed with me. One of the Chinese, 
whom I have before mentioned as taken prisoner at Rangpur, was readily 
induced to accompany me, by the prospect of reaching Yunau from that 
part of Thibet which we expected to enter, where, as I had already ascer¬ 
tained, some of his countrymen are always to be found. 

The Luri-Hohain had left his village, at the foot of the hills, to the 
care of some of his people, and had resided with us at Sadiya, from the 
commencement of the rainy season. He now accompanied me, and to his 
arrangement and good management I looked for success, as he had more 
communication with the Mishmis, and possessed more influence with them 
than any of his brethren. A fine young Asamese noble had often 
expressed his wish to take advantage of my escort to pay a visit to the 
holy Brahmakund, and he had induced the good old Bor Gohain to con¬ 
sent also to join us. They, with their Brahman,* who was to officiate at 
the puja, for the proper performance of which the Paranas had been 
consulted, and with their followers considerably augmented my party, and 
afforded much entertainment by the difficulties into which they were 
thrown on the journey, (particularly when they encountered leeches in the 
jungles,) and the wonder they exhibited at the novelties of the rapids. 
The scenery improved greatly as we advanced eastward, and received the 
happiest effect from the delightful clearness of the atmosphere, and the 


* I »tron(;ly tuipect that Captain Bidford iraa miataken In supposing that the MUhmi Chiefs 
near the Kmdy iutve anything more to say or do with die ceremony, dun taking possession of the 
offerings. 
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brightness of an unclouded sky. Proceeding a few miles beyond Sadiga, 
it is soon perceived that the Sadiya peak is not a single tower rising high 
into the skies, but has that appearance from its being the end of a wall- 
like ridge rui.ning eastward, and indeed, when seen from the Suhatu Mukh, 
its lofty peak is no longer to be distinguished with certainty in the long 
wall, which reaches nearly to three-peaked Thigiitheya. That mountain is 
now finely developed, and the ruggedness of its outline, seen from this near 
point of view, increases its improving effect. From hence, too, the heavy 
snows before allud^ to, north of Sadiya, which are scarce seen from the 
station, overtopping the nearer ranges, are beheld stretching far to the east 
and west, fillingupthe low gap near the issue of the Dihong to the plains, 
and the direction from the opening of the Dihong affording an uninter¬ 
rupted view up it to the N.W. affords a fine prospect of its faint and distant 
groupe of snow-clad peaks. But the proximity of the northern mass of 
mountains does not permit us to form any accurate idea of the dispositioi} 
of the further ranges, or of the nature of the country between us and 
Thibet. 

When we reached the Kharam, we found that the floods of the rainy 
season had re-opened a channel which had been long dry, and known as 
the Mori, or dead river, by which expression they designate those 
branches which, by the constant changes going on in these violent moun¬ 
tain streams, have either dried up or lost their consequence. When within 
the Kharam, the changes in the grouping of the peaks brings forward a 
noble sugar-loaf peak, and those ranges near the Kund, now grown so 
much nearer, look more wild and bold. A small telescope enabled me, at 
CkdUa, to distinguish clearly a solitary pine here and there, stretching its 
black area forth in the midst of the white field. 

The btdk of the great deer, and the shrill cry of the fishing eagle alone 
disturb the silence of these wilds. And a large insect, their inhabitant. 
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makes a reiterated whizzing like the sound of some Tast fly-wheel boflet- 
ting the air at every revolution. Tigers are numerooa. 

The further preparations necessary at Challa, were to give intimation 
of our intended visit to the friendly Tam tribe beyond the Kuad, to prepare 
baskets for carrying within the hills, and to get ready for the journey 
the Gam of the Mishms of the village, and two or three of his people, who 
were to go with us as interpreters—I had observations for latitude which 
gave for my house, in the centre of the village, 27* 48'. 

From the Tams we received an answer, expressing their pleasure 
at our approach, and by the 10th October, we were ready to set out, hav¬ 
ing completed for each, man a small basket, made flat to fit the back, with 
a small supporter of wood for the shoulders, and we had a stock of twelve 
days’ provisions. The only instruments that I carried were, a sextant and 
false horizon, a good compass, a Woollaston's thermometric barometer, 
and a barometer of the common kind; the former of these two I found 
had its thread divided, by inverting it in carriage, and consequently it 
would not give the difference of height from Sadiya, and, though 1 after¬ 
wards enjoined the utmost care to the man whose business it was to 
carry it, invariably found on my arrival at a new station, that some 
unlucky inversion, in the course of the journey, had similarly deranged 
it, nor can this be wondered at, seeing that all a man’s care was employed 
in preserving his own limbs from injury by a fall from the rugged precipices 
we occasionally clambered over. The tube of the other barometer lasted 
a very few days. 

The first night we halted in the bed of the Lmt rivulet, of little 
breadth, yet violent enough to bring down stones of enormous bulk. 
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The next morning, when we passed the Kund on the side of the hill 
above it, we were entering on novel ground. The Bor Gohain's party 
had returned previously. 1 had sufficient curiosity to wisi' to accompany 
them, but was unwilling to tire myself and party by an unnecessary 
expedition. 

Such was the nature of our slippery and ragged path, that, although 
we passed the holy pool about nine o'clock, it was twelve when we arrived 
at the mouth of the Mlee rivulet, one thousand yards beyond it: the next 
reach was in the direction N. ‘ii £., but after a debate on our ability 
to proceed by the dangerous path of the river side, it was resolved that 
we should avoid it, and cross the hills instead; a little Mishmi boy led the 
way clambering up the face of a perpendicular rock, assisted by a hanging 
cane, made fast for the convenience of passengers to some tree above : 
all that I could surmise of our direction was, that we were travelling 
towards the east, but whether north-east or south-east it was impossi¬ 
ble to say, and owing to the sharpness of the ascent, the distance got 
over was equally uncertain: in the evening, the Thathutiuya moun¬ 
tain defined the limit of our movement towards the east by the 
help of a bearing on it, but instead of having a ridge-like form, it 
was now a high sugar-loafed peak, and the name only enabled me to 
recognise it. We had crossed one ridge, and to our north, at the base of the 
hill, could hear the Brahmaputra rolling along. The view was limited 
to the extremities of two sharp bends of the river, the hills, clothed in black 
forest, rose above ns on each side, and Tkatkutheya above overlooked 
them.* Although we had advanced but a few miles beyond the Kund, 
yet it was nearly dark before we halted, not a bit of level ground, large 


* N. B. Then ii eomething eppropriMe in the term chum or peu, bp which Coloael 
WiLvasD lUetioguiebu ihe /VoM* Rirthfr. 
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enough to spread a blanket, could be found, and wi,th great labor and 
perseverance toy people scraped away a part of the hill’s face, where the 
trunk of a large tree, acting as a support to the ground behind it, favored 
the operation, and over my bed-place, as the sky looked theatening, 1 
had a few branches placed as a shelter. 

A new scene opened on us when we surmounted the next ridge. We 
gained a much more extensive view, but much of its grandeur was lost on 
the hill side by the clouds enveloping the mountains, depriving us of a 
sight of their summits. On our east we were glad to see low green hills, 
with patches of cultivation, and here and there an assembly of th^ or 
four houses: beyond a deep wide dell sunk, of which the bottom was 
hidden, but on its opposite side a large mountain rose from an extended 
base and hid its head in the canopy of dense vapours. The chasm of the 
Brahmaputra could be seen extending to the north-east, but its crooked¬ 
ness limited the view and closed it abruptly. 

On the side of Asam, the bird’s-eye view was extremely beautiful. 
The mountains beyond the Dihong were distinctly visible, yet distant as 
they were, the undefined horizon rose far above their level, intersecting the 
plain—the silver river here and there exhibited its bright white light, and 
on the right the bases of the high northern mass were seen one beyond 
another projecting out into the level surface of the wide plain: hovering 
between ns and the depth below, were white curled clouds in innumerallle 
little patches. 

While standing on the ridge, the clouds which had looked threatening 
began to annoy us with a shower, which soon encreased to a heavy fall of 
rain ; and anxious as we were to move on, or at least obtain good shelter, 
we were compelled to take refuge in a small field hut, built for the accom- 
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modstion of Utbourera, who come some distance from their homes to culti- 
TSte the more favored apots. The thermometer in the middle of the day; 
in the plains, had latterly stood at 83* or 84°; at twelve o’clock to-day, it was 
%t 61°, and we found it excessively cold. The effect of a sudden change 
of temperature to the amount of 20° is felt much more than would be 
imagined, or has often been noticed by travellers. 

The rain continued and confined us to onr hut, but we were visit¬ 
ed by a party of women who had been out with their long conical 
baskets on their backs to bring in a store of grain and roots from a distant 
field, and they promised us assistance from the village in the few trifles 
we required. In the coldest weather, they are very scantily clothed—a 
coarse thick petticoat of blue cotton, wove by themselves, is their common 
dress; it reaches to the knee, and has merely a slit in it to admit the 
head through. They are excessively dirty, and at all times and seasons 
have a short pipe in their mouths. 

We could perceive one or two large houses at the distance of but 
half a mile on the face of the next hill, and were informed by our visitors 
that we might there shelter our whole party as they were empty. The 
next day, the rain still continued to fall heavily; but we took advantage 
of a alight intermission to go round the hollow to the opposite side, and 
weM well pleased to make the exchange for a large house well sheltered 
from the boisterous wind. At intervals of a few feet, the Mitkmis cut a 
square hole in their bamboo floors, and form a hearth there of earth, 
supported by cross beams below. These, to the number of eight or ten, 
wwe quickly covered with burning faggots by my shivering people, and 
the smoke having no exit through the wetted roof, soon became an almost 
unbearable nuisance. I have remarked that a great number of the MukwUt 
have their brows habitually contracted, from the custom of hUf shutting 
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their eyes against the penetrating gas arising from their wood fires. The 
house we were in had been deserted on account of two or three deaths of 
members of the Gam's family having happened in it. 

The Gam of Dillingt with his daughter, a young damsel, the calf of 
whose leg would have measured more in circumference than both mine, 
came to see the white man : though dignified with rank, their appearance 
was no better than that of commoners. The lady was highly pleased 
with a string of red glass beads, and not only gave me a fowl in return, 
but by informing her acquaintance of the beauty of my wares, procured 
me other offers of barter. 

Three days we remained confined to this hovel, and on the fourth, the 
25th October, were well pleased at the prospect of a change; heavy 
masses of white clouds rolled along the dells below and rising up the hills’ 
face, enabled us to see that on the peaks to the north, .enow had fallen in 
considerable quantity. The sun's influence helped to dissipate the mists, 
and discovered to us our situation. On the west, we had a narrow glimpse 
of Asam; to the north, we saw the Brahmaputra deep in its narrow 
chasm and white with foam—the majestic peak Thathuthepa closed the 
view in that direction, and on the east, we were separated only by the 
deep ravine of the Disu rivulet from the large mountain Thmtalheya. 
Snow gathers on the summits of both tliesc in the colder months, but on 
Themalheyn it docs not remain long. We descended to the bed of the Disu, 
by a very rugged path, admitting but of slow progress, and traversing 
the base of Thematheya, we approached the Brahmaputra in a northerly 
direction—several water-falls were passed, and amongst them, one of 
singular beauty, though the stream is small: it first shoots clear over the 
brink of a high rock, which is nearly perpendicular and quite smooth, 
and then dividing into mist, almost disappears from sight till caught 
again near the bottom. 

Y 2 
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Onr path was generally through the jungle, with now and then an 
intermission of grass in spots which had formerly been cleared for culti¬ 
vation with vast labour. We came out suddenly on the Brahmaputra, and 
saw it foaming at the foot of the precipice below us, and shortly afterwards 
we descended to the bed, and halted on a small patch of sand. The rocks 
in the bed are of such enormous size that it is diflUcult to believe the river 
can bring them down, even in the rainy season ; but they are evidently 
not in situ, such a variety of species arc found. Syenitic granite- 
garnet rock, in which the garnets are found seven-tenths of an inch in 
diameter—serpentine, of a flinty hardness, and primitive limestone, are in 
larger quantity. The base of Thematheya, on our right, is of the same 
grey carbonate of lime, and perhaps the whole mountain. We had hitherto 
passed only granite (rneis and mica slate. 

The river is here but forty to sixty yards wide. I got meridian alti¬ 
tudes of two stars, which gave the latitude 27° 5t' 02, 4". Dillmg, the 
point of departure, is fixed by a bearing on the bond of the river below 
the Kund, and others on Thama and Thathutheyas; and the observations 
for latitude, both excellent, limit the distance made in our day’s journey, 
which deviates little in direction from north to south, but a few miles. 

The commencement of our march, the following day, was over a sin¬ 
gularly difficult place, where theriver rushes, with great violence, under the 
face of a perpendicular cliff. There is no path, and it is a perfect clamber, 
in which safety would be completely endangered by any other mode of 
carriage than that adopted, which leaves the hands free. We continued 
along the left bank of the river, to the mouth of the Lunf;, where we 
foaad GhalSm, who had parted from us six days before to have a bridge 
built; and for this mark of attention we were heartily obliged, when we 
Mt stretched between two opposite trees the cane suspension bridge, by 
which we must otherwise have crossed. The direction of our route was 
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still north, and we left the river where it bends from the north-west, 
round the base of a hill we were to ascend—that surmounted, we 
again enjoyed the sight of our resting-place, which had been visible 
from Dilling; but though GhalOm’s house was now near, in horizontal 
distance, a most fatiguing part of the journey remained to be performed 
in descending down the body of the Oo river, and ascending the opposite 
height. It was five o'clock in the evening when, at last, our fatigues of 
the day ceased. While at GhalSm’s, I had three good observations for 
latitude, two of northern stars, and one of the sun, which gave 27* 'iff 
33," 2. Of the direction from DiUing, 1 could now be quiet sure, as I not 
only had bearings from thence on GhalAm's house, but could now recognise 
a low peak very near our halting-place at Dilling. Making every allow¬ 
ance for the difficulties of the path, it would appear scarcely credible, 
without this best of evidence, that we had been employed the entire day 
in advancing less than two miles. After leaving the Brahmaputra, we 
passed several of the open spots formerly cultivated, and also through 
some fields belonging to Tharen, a village on our left. The scenery was 
more confined, the view being limited to the hills immediately bordering 
on the river, which do not rise here to a great height. 

We were most heartily welcomed by our rude friends, particularly 
by old OnALltu. who seemed delighted with our visit, and we were (or 
rather I was) surrounded by the inmates of his house, and a few of the 
neighbours, the whole evening, all anxious to satisfy their innocent curi¬ 
osity, excited by the odd fashion of my apparel, and the magic art of the 
invisible musician of my snuff Itox. 

The next day at day light, there was a great bustle without, with 
much noise, which I found was caused by the pursuit of one of their bill 
cattle called Mithuii, which was to be slain for a feast in honor of our 
arrival. Company began to arrive at an early hour from the neighbouring 
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Tillages, and when the feast was ready, we had a very namerous assembly. 
A large quantity of the meat was minced and mixed with flour of the 
Mama, then made up into cylinders of leaves into which it was press¬ 
ed and cooked : these were handed about in trays of plaited bamboos, 
with plenty of madh, or fermented liquor, prepared also from the Jl/araa; 
but they presented me with an entire hind leg, to cook after my own 
fashion, and to the better Khamtis of my party, they also presented 
separate portions. The Luri Gohain alone forbore to eat of it, think¬ 
ing that it too nearly resembled beef, which not from the maxims of his 
own religion, but from a wish to cultivate the good opinion of Hindus, 
he bad long discontinued to taste ot. I was constantly thronged, and 
made to exhibit my curiosities, as my gun, pistols and musical snuff box, 
which last was kept in constant requisition. 

The lower classes of the Mishmis are as rude looking as can well be 
imagined. Their ordinary clothing consists of a single strip of cloth, 
which is as narrow as its purpose possibly permits, and they wear, on occa¬ 
sions of ceremony, the jacket which I have already described as fashioned 
with so little art—it comes half-way down the thigh, and is made of a 
straight piece of blue and red striped cloth, doubled in the middle, the two 
sides sewn together like a sack, leaving space for the exit of the arms at 
the top, and a slit in the middle, formed in the weaving, admits in like 
manner the passage of the head. The hair is turned up and tied in a 
small knot on the crown, and this custom serves fo distinguish them from 
the Dibong Mis/itms, whom they always designate “ crop haired”—a nar¬ 
row belt of skin over the right 'shoulder sustains a large heavy knife with 
its sheath. The knife serves for all purposes of agriculture and domestic 
economy, it is. applied in the same way with the Singfo Da, to open a 
passage through jungle; the other apparatus appertaining to dress, con¬ 
sists of a broader belt, worn across the left shoulder, carrying both before 
and behind plates of brass, which may be termed back and breast-plates— 
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tbey are of four or five inches diameter, and beaten into a carved or spheri¬ 
cal form, 'lut they appear to be rather ornamental than useful; a pouch 
of monkey s skin at the girdle is also suspended to a belt containing 
tobacco, the small pipe, and the case for flint and tinder, armed on one side 
with a strong steel. Both this and the pipe are commonly of Chinese manu¬ 
facture, and are frequently engraved with letters. The Chinese of Yunan, 
readily interpreted the characters upon one, to signify “ made at the shop 

of”-“ should it prove bad please to bring it back to the maker, who 

will exchange it." A spear is constantly carried in the hand, the head of 
which is manufactured by themselves, of soft iron, procured from the 
SingJ'os, the shaft is of a porous and brittle wood, and it has littlf 
resemblance of a weapon fitted for war. Their swords are Chinese made, 
very long and perfectly straight, and of equal breadth, ornamented 
sometimes with a kind of red hair. They have excellent cross bows. 

The Chiefs arc seen wrapped in long cloaks of Thibetan woollens, or 
in handsome jackets of the same, generally dyed red or striped with many 
colours. The head dress is not remarkable : in the fields, it is merely a 
hemispherically-shaped cap of split cane, and in their homes they prefer to 
wear a red strip of muslin, encircling the head as a turban: their ear-rings 
difler according to their wealth ; those most esteemed (and when the lobe of 
the ears has been sufliciently extended) are formed of a cylinder of thin 
plate silver, tapering in diameter to the center : the latter being often one 
inch, and the former one inch and a half. 

The wives of the Chiefs are habited in petticoats, brought from the 
plains; they wear a profusion of beads, frequently a dozen strings, and 
when they are of a sort of white porcelain, their equipment must 
weigh at least ten pounds; other necklaces are of colorless glass, mixed 
with oblong pieces of coarse cornelian, and all of Thibetan or Chinese 
manufacture. The ornament for the head is a plate of silver, as thin as 
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paper, gore-shaped, and long enough (o cross over the forehead; one sort of 
car-ring had a remarkable appearance : it is a brass-wire ring, tliree or four 
inches in diameter, put through the top of the ear, and having suspended 
to it a triangular plate of silver, which remains in the direction of the 
shoulders. 

Polygamy is allowed—the limit is only the inability or disinclination 
of the Chief to exchange more hill cattle for new wives. My (host, 
GuALfM, had then ten, two or three in the house; and the remain¬ 
der, to avoid domestic quarrels, have separate houses assigned thorn at 
some little distance, or live with their relations. As has already appeared, 
they suffer no sort of restraint, but young and old mix with the men in 
the performance of every kind of labor, except hunting. 

GuALtlM's riches were evident in the embellishments of one wall of the 
interior of his dwelling; tliere, on bamboos, extending the whole lengUi, 
were rows of the blackened skulls of iJiihuas, Thibet cows, and those of 
the plains, some hogs, and a few bears, deers, and monkeys. The estima¬ 
tion of wealth is to be guided by the number of the skulls of the Mtlhum 
and cattle of the Lamas, which are of the greatest value. 1 was, in the 
course of my journey, in the house of one man who is accused of the 
shabby trick of retaining on his walls the skulls of his father's time, 
thereby imposing on all bnt those of the neighbourhood. I understood 
that they were generally piled within a little palisade, which marks the 
spot where the Chief lies buried. Of their religion, I only learned that 
they sacrifice fowls or pigs to their sylvan deities, whenever illness or 
misfortune of any kind visits them, and on these occasions a sprig of a 
plant is placed at the door to inform strangers that the house is under a 
ban for the time, that it must not be enterred. GhalCm's house is about 
one hundred and thirty feet long and eleven wide, raised on oosts suffi¬ 
ciently high to give plenty of room below to the hogs. 
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The morniiig after the feast, a number of visitors still remained, 
curious to see what I should produce as presents, and anxious themselves 
to share, though without pretensions. It had been at first intended that we 
should depend on Krisong, the elder brother of the three Tain Chiefs, 
for arrangements in furtheranee of my scheme. He is esteemed as being 
the more martial and decided character, and his influence in his own tribe, 
and with the Mizhus also, is consequently greater; but he was absent with 
a party of men, to assist the Chibong Ga.m against an incursion of the 
Dibong Mishmis, at the village of the former, distant two days journey in 
a northerly direction. Had tliisinan been present, and had he entered into 
our views, success would have been more probable, from the operation of 
fear with the Mizhui. 

In his absence, it only remained to engage the services of his brothers, 
GhalAm and Khosiia. I presented them with jackets of scarlet broad 
cloth, large silver ear-rings, and red handkerchiefs, with a few other tri¬ 
fles, and did not omit to send to KrIsong’s house a similar present 
though of less value. Immediately after the distribution, I observed a 
number of the visitors quit the house with a rather discontented air 
Those who had received gifts were long busy in admiring them, and while 
discussing their merits, I perceived great deference was paid to the judg¬ 
ment of Ruding, a Chief of the Mizhu tribe, whose intercourse with 
the Lamas is frequent, and who laid down the law on this occasion with all 
the dignity and authority becoming so experienced and enlightened a 
traveller. 

The Mishmis dificr with the other hill tribes in their habit of traffick¬ 
ing—every man among them is a petty merchant. They did not seem to 
comprehend why I should be unwilling to part with any of my stores for 
an equivalent, and I was amused at their exhibition of cunning in attempt¬ 
ing to draw me into making a bargain. 
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In the mean time, a good deal of discussion had taken place between 
the Luri Gohaia and Mishmi Chiefs about our journey, in which RdoiNO 
had joined, and he soon became very anxious to have the sole merit of 
guiding me, laying great stress on his rank amongst the Mizhi tribe, and 
bis great influence with the Lamas. 1 had observed him pretty closely, 
and felt inclined to hold no very favorable opinion of him. His house is 
so far removed from the side of Asam that he would not have much to 
apprehend from our anger, and the only hold upon him resulted from bis 
connexion with the Tains, by marriage with a daughter of Khosha. But 
he was very urgent in representing that tlie presence of any of the Tains 
with me would not be at all advantageous. 

Ghal6m was very willing to set out with me, but was unluckily lame 
from some slight hurt; and KirosiiA was engaged in the momentous occupa¬ 
tion of building a new house, and would not, on any account, desist from 
his personal superintendance. 

My detention here for four days had caused an awkward diminution of 
my stock of provisions, and this was an additional reason to move onward, 
more especially as GtiALd.vi had not the means of supplying me ; it was 
therefore resolved to remove to Khoshas, whose fields had yielded him a 
more plentiful crop. On the 31st October, we set out and retraced our 
steps down the descent to the ^li, and up the opposite ridge, from thence we 
turned to the east, and passed the summit of a hill, and then moved through 
ultimate cultivation and gr<ass jungle on the face of the hill, in an easterly 
direction, to Kiiosiia's, and found it an easy march. The direction of 
our route was afterwards more accurately ascertained by ascending 
a neighbouring hill, whence GhaltSm's was plainly distinguished, and 
also the two mountains, to one of which, Thematheya, we had now 
approached very closely; again two altitudes were observed here for 
latitude. A vjew in another direction was now opened to us, but was 
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not extensive enough to be very interesting; we overlooked the idri 
river in its south-easterly bend behind Tlmmatheya, and in the same direc¬ 
tion could perceive a little snow laying on the peaks north of the 
\ Diking. 

As we seemed now, though contrary to my wish, to remain dependant 
upon ROdinc, 1 had a conference with him, and admonished him of the 
degree of responsibility in the office he was about to undertake ; on the 
other hand, I warned the Tains also against assuring me too lightly of 
their belief of RAdino's good faith. The next day Khosha made good 
his promise in a manner more handsome than I expected, and, for a few 
seers of salt, procured me six days’ provisions, with which I instantly set 
forward, with Khosha and his son in company ; the latter was to proceed 
with us. Our march was in an easterly direction, on the southern face of 
some high hills; first through some cultivation, and then down a very 
steep descent through tree jungle, to the dell of the Indal rivulet. The 
ascent, on the opposite bank, was very steep and difficult, and after nearly 
three hours fatiguing march, we were still in sight of Khosha’s house 
bearings on which with Thamatheya give the distance and direction of the 
day’s journey. We halted with a Chief named Naebba, who, according 
to the custom of these hospitable people, killed us a hog. I gave him iu 
return a pair of large silver ear-rings. His house is a ruinous hovel, and 
his consequence can be but small; but he was very officious in offering his 
services for my journey, and asserted that he and ROdinc could ensure 
me against all difficulties with the Mizhu tribe. The rock appeared to be 
the same white talc slate, and lower down in the hollow, mica slate. 

In the morning Khosha returned, and took his son with him, promis¬ 
ing, however, to follow me to RtJoiNo’s, should GhalOh remain unable 
to proceed. He went early, without informing me of his intentions. Thus 
defeated in my purpose of having the security of the presence of g Chief 
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of his tribe, I agreed with the Gohaiu, that further delay was to be prefer¬ 
red, if we could contrive some more certain arrangement. 

I left our provisions under the care of a few men, and returned to 
Khosha's, who now seemed really concerned, and promised that if Gha- 
lOm’s lameness should continue to disable him, he would himself go with 
us in his place. We found that had actually set out, and bad 

proceeded to join ns by way of the ia'W. There now appeared a pros¬ 
pect of starting in earnest, and on the 4th I was delighted to advance in 
the field of discovery. The party was divided, first returning by Rdn- 
iNo's, to bring on the things left there, and the other with me proceeding 
by a much better path down to the Lilii's banks, where we awaited the 
arrival of the others. It was now evident that our going to Naebha’s 
had been contrived only to give him an opportunity of begging, under the 
pretext of presenting his hog. 

On the banks of the Li'iri, we marched at a good pace through 
bamboo jungle on a narrow level strip of ground. The Mishmis informed 
us that, advantageous as the level was for rice cultivation, they were obliged 
to relinquish it from suffering in health in the low grounds. We halted 
in the bed of the Luri on a stone bed, and posted the sentries as if an 
attack had been expected. The next day we continued to advance up the 
Luri, sometimes over the large boulders on its banks, and sometimes 
through fields and grass jungle, a little elevated above the river on the 
hill’s side. From the mouth of the Tkami, where it joins the Lurt from 
the north, we commenced the ascent of a hill by a very difficult path almost 
blocked up with tree jungle, we afterward passed through several fields, 
and observed that the crests of the hills opposite were spotted with culti¬ 
vation. We halted at the house of a MisM Chief named Mosha, who, a 
few months before, had led an expedition to plunder the Luri Gohain a 
village, but he failed in his attempt, the accidental firing of a gun in the 
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course of the evening giving rise to tiie supposition mat an alarm had 
been given. The party had been lying in wait for the approach of night, 
and their cowardice is apparent from the circumstance of their actually 
leaving on the ground some of their weapons, when first struck with the 
idea that the village was alarmed, they commenced a hasty flight. Their 
use of poisoned arrows is in character with their treacherous and dastardly 
mode of warfare. 

The boulders in the Lur'i arc generally of sienitic granite—on the 
ascent of the mountain we found gneiss passing to mica slate. 

Mosha, as usual, killed a hog, and was rewarded in return with a 
suitable present: he expressed his readiness to accompany me if I were 
pleased, and of course he was invited, as I considered it advantageous to 
throw some responsibility on a Mizhu, residing near the Tains. The 
great length of his house, and the number of skulls ornamenting it 
bespeak him a rich man. 

We were joined, very much to my satisfaction, by GHALtiM and my 
Burman, who had been lame and obliged to halt, by marching over so 
much rock 

We started early the next morning, understanding that we had a most 
laborious march before us to the next place, where water could be found— 
our course was still east, but we had left the Liiri, which is from the 
south-eastern mountains. The ascent of the next mountain we found very 
difficult and fatiguing for some hours, very steep through, having forest; 
latterly, it was more in steppes where a sudden ascent is followed by 
a long gentle slope or nearly even ridge; at the summit of our high ridge, 
I got a Very good observation of the sun's meridian altitude, and once or 
twice in the way up, we enjoyed partial views of the tract behind us. 
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Our approach to the summit was marked by greater steepness and 
difficulty, and at last by the absence of all larger trees, which gave place 
to those of very stunted growth or to low bushes, indicating by their 
appearance, what was asserted by our guides, thatstiow remains here. It 
may be supposed what interest was excited as each new gain on the 
mountain’s steep face brought me nearer to that height whence 1 expected 
to overlook the unknown regions through which the Brahmaputra has its 
hidden course, but 1 suffered disappointment. Another mountain rose 
close to this one on its east, and where the capricious clouds permitted, 
through their casual openings, a passing glimpse of the rugged country 
beyond, all 1 could perceive was fir-clad mountain or a patch of snow. 
To the south-east the Liiri was again perceived, and the snowy peaks 
were partially visible, where it has its source —it was evident that the 
extreme of that valley or glen was not far distant. To the north this 
peak is connected with others of greater altitude, and 1 was sorry to find 
that heavy clouds, in that direction, completely obstructed the view. 

We had been refreshed, while halting on the top, with numerous berries 
of a peculiar kind, growing in luxurious branches like currants. They are 
without stones and juicy: when unripe, they are of a pure or greenish white, 
and when ripened, of a beautiful azure blue. We had not descended very 
far before we found water trickling down the rock, our path then led along 
' the little rill, which, having frequent contributions in its progress towards 
the base, had become, near our halting place, a considerable stream. It 
was a wild spot, a complete chasm between two high mountains, where we 
built our little huts for the night, of such poor materials as the more 
leafy branches of fir trees. 

We resumed our descent early the next day, and continued on the 
left bank of the glen, first winding to the east, and gradually more to the 
north, in the worst o( paths; the only support to which is often the root of 
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some large tree, and in some places this even cannot be found, bat the 
passage in front of some projecting rock is aided by trees bound together 
with cane, and their extremities either buried in the soil or fastened to the 
trunks of other trees. 

About one o'clock we found the chasm widening, and soon after we 
came upon fields. The entire mountain crossed is of granite, in which the 
mica is not abundant. At the field 1 found that a green stone and sienite had 
taken the place of the former granite, and saw several masses of pure horn- 
blend rock. From the fields we descended to the So, the source of which 
we had seen in the trickling water near the summit of the mountain—it was 
now a large rivulet, and no longer fordable. Wc next climbed up a very 
steep rock, which could not be surmounted but by the help of the canes 
which are left tied there, and about three o'clock we once more found 
ourselves near the Brahmaputra, and we overlooked its course from the 
east to the distance of ten or twelve miles. 

The scene has now an entirely new character : the river washes the 
bases of the mountains, which on both banks rise so high as to have their 
tops clothed in snow: they are very steep, but near their bottoms the 
declivity is easy, and has tlie appearance, when viewed from a height, of 
an undulating plain. Tiii$, the Brahmaputra intersects, running at the 
bottom of a deep channel or chasm, which has much the appearance of 
having been gradually deepened by the action of the water. The outline 
of the hills is varied and beautiful, and they have no longer the inhospita¬ 
ble look given by the uniform black jungles on those left behind, but 
are covered with alternate patches of grass and forest, with extensive 
intermixture of cultivated fields reaching to near their summits. A longer 
mountain immediately over the river appears to be of granite—on this bank 
the great number of large black blocks ofbornbleud rock and greenstone 
indicate that these constitute the strata. 
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In its onward course the river stretches to the N. W. between steep 
mountains, and is soon lost to the view. On our march, we had occa¬ 
sionally perceived through the clouds very heavy snow lying on the 
peaks to the north, one of whicli 1 conjectured, from its shape, tp be the 
turret peak of Sadii/a. Descending from the rock we reached extensive 
fields belonging to Bt^uiNGS village, and travelling some distance through 
them, with the river two or three hundred yards off, on our right, we passed 
several houses built singly, but all ornamented 4'ith a small grove of plain- 
tain trees, and about four o'clock we, at last, arrived at RdoiNc's. 

Much of this man's asperity of manner wore off, now that we had 
become his guests, and he was active in doing whatever he could for our 
comtort: a pig was killed as a matter of course. We found waiting our 
arrival, my old acquaintance Pium.song, who had supplied us with the 
earliest intelligence relative th the route to the Lama’s territory. 

Next day, when 1 talked of moving on without loss of time, difticulties 
were started, and the Mishmis declared that we must not think of proceed¬ 
ing till proper notice should have been given to the Chiefs of the next vil¬ 
lage, particularly to one Dinosha, whom they regarded as the person of 
greatest influence on our route—for this purpose they proposed that 
Primsong and GhagIIm's nephew should advance, and receive their report 
on the road. 

I remarked that our arrival here did not cause the like commotion and 
assemblage of people, that it did at GhalCm's. We made our purchases 
of rice at a dear rate, and were materially assisted in this by the Luri 
Goitain and other Kliamd Chiefs, who are all skilful workmen in silver, 
and who readily employed themselves in fashioning ear-rings at Rowing’s 
forge, for the purpose of barter—the workmanship giving a double value 
to the silver; A couple of hammers and a few punches are all the tools 
requisite, w.hic'h they carry with them in their travelling bag. The silver 
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is melted and poured out in the hollow of a bit of bamboo, then beaten, 
with great patience and perseverance, and repeated heating, into plates 
almost as thin as paper; by management of the hammer, they make it 
spread in the re<juired direction till long enough to bend into a cylinder, the 
edges are then cut even with a sort of scissors, and the parts to be soldered 
are notched in a castellated form, the alternate projections inserted, and 
a little borax, with a very thin bit of plate laid over the joint, which the 
application of a little heat readily unites; a curve is then given to the sides 
of the cylinder, when the top is only required to finish it. The topis, of course, 
a circle, and when beat thin enough it is laid on a bed of lac softened by 
heat, and with blunt punches, an embossed pattern is then given, both the 
silver and the lac being repeatedly heated, to prevent the former from 
becoming brittle, and to soften the latter sufficiently to cause it to assume 
readily the indentations of the punch : in this way, with the aid of sharper 
punches, and some of small size, a very pretty pattern is given, but it is not 
pierced. All the Mishmis Chiefs have a forge, at which they make their 
own spear heads, and mend the implements used in tilling. 

I was very anxious to proceed the next morning, butwas foiled again 
by the lazy Mtshmts; they wished to wait for the return of our emissaries, 
or at least to allow them one whole day for a parley with the Chiefs: 
with rice to eat and a bouse to sleep in, they could not conceive that any 
motive need occasion haste. 

In the course of the day we learned that we are threatened by one 
Chief, who declares that if we come near his passes, he will roll down stones 
on us. 1 begged that he might be invited to see me, but they seemed too 
certain of his hostility to make the attempt. 

RdoiNG began to talk of his present, and to hint that when he under¬ 
took to conduct us, he expected to be well paid, and h.e wished to know 
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wbat I would offer him. I doubted his power to give any material assistance, 
and wished to bargain with him conditionally on his success, but of this 
he would not hear^ and in return proposed to give back my present if 
unsuccessful, but in the meantime he must receive in pledge whatever he 
was to have, and I found that his demands would nearly exhaust my 
store. The obvious'inference to be drawn from his uncompromising and 
unreasonable demands was, that conscious of his inability, he was endea¬ 
vouring to rob me of all he could, and I was very little inclined to yield. 
However, early the next morning, I selected a larger present than 1 had 
yet given to any Chief, and exhibiting it to him, desired that he would 
decide at once whether or not to receive it, and give us the benefit of his 
services. I reminded him, that if I should fail in attempting to go with¬ 
out him, and return in consequence, he would not benefit at all by my visit. 
But he had a stronger hold upon me than I then imagined. It alhrmed 
the Tains and all the Mishmts of my party, who were very unwilling to 
move without the security of his safe guidance. 

On his declining to receive my present, I ordered a march and started, 
intending to see the Chiefs to whom my messengers had been sent, when 
1 should know better with whom it was necessary to treat; but we Jiad not 
proceeded a mile when Ghai.4m informed me, that he and his friends 
could not go on without a better understanding with the Mizhtu. or the 
presence of RdniNo; they, in fact, seemed very much alarmed. GhalUm, 
at his own request, sent back to offer the coat given to him in addition to 
my present, and after keeping us a considerable time waitinir. RdoiNo 
at last rejoined us, and consented to follow us on the morrow, upon the 
conditions offered. 

IVe crossed the So by a rude wooden bridge, and traversed tne mil’s 
face a few hundred feet above the Brahmaputra, by a very bad path. The 
direction of the march was towards the south-east, the irregularities were 
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only in the unevenness and rockiness of the path: the deviations from a 
right line were not considerable, neither the ascents or descents, and we 
made good way over the ground. Several cane suspension bridges were 
passed, and we had an opportunity, for the first time to-day, of seeing the 
passage made by one of them where we sat to rest, while several men 
passed to and fro. Accustomed as the.se men are from their infancy to this 
mode of crossing rivers, and confident as they must be of the stability of 
their safety, 1 observed th&t each man took every possible precaution before 
submitting himself to the awful situation of “ dangling midway between 
heaven and earth,” suspended on three light canes high above a rapid 
river eighty yards broad. 

A stage is erected at a considerable height above the water on either 
bank, and well secured with large stones and canes made fast to tlie neigh¬ 
bouring trees, the three canes cnmpusiiig the suspending rope pass over 
well secured supports on the stages at either end, and are separately 
fastened to trees, so that were one of them to prove not trustworthy, two still 
remain. Before the stages, a number of loops hang ready for use—they are 
made of a long cane coiled like a roll of wire. The passenger inserts his 
hands and shoulders through two or tliree of these and brings them under the 
small of his back.; he then, or some one for him, secures the loop with great 
care to a kumurbund contrived for the purpose on the instant, and generally 
the spear put through the knot helps the security of the fastening, then 
throwing his heels over the cane, he launches forth on his adventurous pas¬ 
sage. The weightof the body altering the natural curve which so large a 
cane must necessarily have, however well stretched, causes him to descend 
at first with some rapidity, in which the hands are rather used to arrest the 
progress ; towards the middle be is master of his pace, and when hanging 
there the cane is considerably bent from the horizontal line; now the 
hands are used to drag the body gradually up the inclined rope 4 progress 
grows slower as he advances, and when near the goal be appears so 
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fatigued, that between each tug he makes a long pause; accidents are sel¬ 
dom known, and I understand that they take care to renew the canes at 
least every three years. 

Latterly, we descended to the edge of the river, and passed along its 
enormous boulders, rather by leaps than steps. The great mountain from 
opposite RdniNo’s still continued with us, on the opposite banks ; but 
from our halting place it receded where the Halt river separates it from 
a new succession of hills of a different character, and the part of the great 
mountain we saw was completely clothed, towards the top, in firs. The 
green grass-covered hills now succeeding, have many firs growing singly 
even near the level of the water, and they are striped sometimes, from the 
summit to the base, with fir forest. On the rather wide stony sand bed 
where we halted, we found drafted pines, and enjoyed the fine odour of 
•he fresh turpentine The river, for one or two hundred yards above the 
Hall, is so calm, that 1 was induced to bathe in it, and the consequence 
was, that my teeth chattered for two hours, in spite of the bright blazing 
fires ofour fine pine faggots. The rock was almost inclined enough forward 
from the perpendicular, to save the necessity of building, and our huts were, 
consequently, very soon erected. In the evening, immediately after cooking, 
all the Khamlis were most busily employed in piling up conical heaps of 
sand for altars, round each of which a little trench was made. The Luri 
Gohain acting as high priest, advanced before the highest, and muttered a 
long prayer forour success on the journey, and concluded by placing a bunch 
of flowers in the apex of the cone, and strewing the trench with offerings 
from his ready-cooked meal. There was not the appearance of a village 
on either side of us. We seemed to be quite solitary, but during the 
evening several labourers passed ns, who told us their houses were near 
on the cliffs above. Ail the rock on our route was hornblend and 
greenstone. 
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The direction the next day was still the same, or a little more south, 
and we passed over more level ground: several open spots were met with, 
which admitted of our travelling at a brisk pace. At the deepest part of 
this bend, to the south, we came on thesteep mountain's face again, and here 
the path was bad in the extreme. About one o’clock we left the Brahma¬ 
putra to proceed in an easterly direction over the hills, round which the 
river winds. They were here rather low and spreading out into a more 
even yet undulating surface ; the extent of the open tract was from eight 
hundred yards to near a mile, and a great part of it was cultivated: in seve¬ 
ral directions houses were seen, some of them close to our path. As we 
'advanced over this new ground, an evident improvement was observed, 
the houses were built on more commodious spots, each had its grove of 
plaintains. Mithuns and chowr-tailed cows were grazing in numbers, and 
the men who appeared lazily standing near our path to view the strangers, 
were wrapped in long warm cloaks with sleeves : there were even rude walls, 
built of stones without cement, to keep the cattle out. At one house, GHALdit 
was recognized and invited in; he promised to hear the news and not 
detain us a minute, but his favorite Miulh being offered him, he was easily 
detained, and repeatedly I sent in vain to remind him that we were waiting 
his leisure in the rain. I wished to enter the house, but was given to 
understand that I should be a most unwelcome visitor. Presently we 
met PiuMsoNo and our messengers, who begged, in Jingsha's name, 
that we would halt for the night where we were, or in a spot to be 
pointed out, and that arrangements would be made for our better recep¬ 
tion on the morrow, he being unable to invite us to his house on 
account of a sacrifice having been offered for his sick brother.' We 
a’ere accordingly led to the hill's side near the village of one GdKsaoNO, 
who appeared and stared at us, with many more Chiefs, but none of them 
appeared at all inclined to shew the ordinary hospitality, but rather they 
looked at and examined us to keep aloof from further intercourse. The 
spot pointed out for our halting-place was closely surrounded with jungle, 
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and little to my liking, as a surprise, if any mischief were intended us, could 
scarcely have been guarded against. I found it necessary however to hall 
here, as the people would not show us another place. 

I ordereo lue people next morning to prepare for marching, and when 
ready, I was informed that JiNOsax would not be ready to receive us till 
the morrow, and that he particularly requested we would remain that day 
also where we were. 1 sent to say that I intended to move nearer to him, 
and intimated my wish, that if he had not yet finished the house which was 
said to be building for us, he would order a place to be pointed out where we 
might halt, in the vicinity of his dwelling. We set out and crossed the deep 
ravine of the Dank rivulet, and passed mwe of the open ground already 
described, but were soon met by Jingska's people, who came in haste to 
warn us not to approach nearer to the house, and shortly after we encoun¬ 
tered other messengers, who told us authoritatively to halt at once, or to 
return. I selected a convenient open spot on the top of a round hill where 
ine jangle was twenty to thirty yard.s distant on every side, and there, in 
accordance with their wishes, caused our huts to be built. We were now 
told that the Chiefs of the next village could not consent to our advancing 
till some of the influential men of the neighbourhood should be assembled, 
to debate on so momentous an affair as admitting strangers to pass 
through their country, but they boped that all would concur in a favorable 
opinion. This appeared reasonable, and though very anxious to proceed, 
I thought' it better to allow time for a meeting of all the principal 
men, when I could meet them, and clearly understand witli whom I had 
to treat. Amongst other- arrivals at the irillage, tliat of Lamat Thao was 
announced from a distance of two days journey, in a south-easterly direc¬ 
tion. This. Chief is in the habit of trading with the Khamli country on the 
Irmeadi, and being perfectly acquainted with the Slum or Khamti language, 
1 boped mqch from the advantage of communicating so readily with him 
through the Lun Gohain ; but as my'people were afraid to go across to 
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the Tillage, I had no means of sending to him, but through RCding, whose 
interested motives perhaps prevented him from delivering my message: 
however this was, I only got for answer that Lam at Thao would not come. 
The Khamtis shuddered at the idea of his being so near us, for some years 
ago, he treacherously murdered several families who attempted to cross 
the mountains to visit the Lama country. It is said that he received the 
travellers into his house with demonstrations of hospitality and friend¬ 
ship, and supplied them with intoxicating liquor, so that they fell at night 
an easy prey to his band of remorseless assassims. When 1 heard this tale, 
I expressed my wonder that his visits should be still tolerated by the 
Khamtis, and that they had not retaliated ; but was informed that a present 
of the whole of the muskets of the murdered party had restored him to 
favor with the Khamti Rajah 

At twelve o'clock, I got a good observation of the sun, which gave the 
latitude 27* 53' 00"; this large difference from ROding’s, with the facility of 
taking beafmgs along the open river, now afforded the means of proving 
my scale of rates of progress, without which proof I should have been very 
ill satisfied with my data for a map. 

Opposite, on the hill on the north bank, is the village of Samleh, the 
eighth stage on Pbimsoho’s route given me in march. Snow was seen on 
several peaks a little removed from the river to our north. On the south, 
the tops of the nearest mountains were all partially covered with snow, 
forming a strong contrast with the black fir forests on them. In the 
south-east, was the hollow of the La Thi, and nearly east, the wide 
opening of the Ghalum Thi, between which two rivers the mountains 
rose high enough to have their more remote peaks capped with snow. 
North of the Ghalum, successive snowy peaks were seen stretching 
away to the cast, and forming a high ridge. The view was not very 
extensive in any direction. We were then in the deepest part of the bend 
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of the river. To the south, about four miles from us, j ust before it receives 
the above named rivers, it winds round the base of SamJeh hill. I made 
Prim.sung and others point out the direction of its course from the Lama 
country, and was informed by them that it runs from north-east to south¬ 
west without any material bend, and that the course of the Taluka, through 
the Lama country, is in the same direction. We could see that the gap to 
the north-east extends uninterruptedly a considerable distance. The 
mountains are covered with grass, and have on them large patches of fir 
forest, extending sometimes in ravines from summit to base. 

The day passed away without our seeing any thing of the Chiefs, 
and we had not the usual concourse of curious visitors; my people 
also seeking trifles at some houses at no great distance, found them 
empty, as if the inhabitants were under alarm. This strange beha-. 
viour of the MishmU, so different to what 1 have hitherto experien¬ 
ced, convinced me that a hostile feeling existed; but I still fully 
expected to see the Chiefs, who were said to be assembled and assem¬ 
bling, and I did not doubt my ability to talk them into perfect good 
humour. The next morning, however, seeitig that another day was 
wearing away without bringing any signs of their approach, 1 dispatched 
Primsong to them, to request that they would pay me a visit, and under¬ 
stand from myself what my purpose was. 1 instructed him to inform 
them, that I had no wish to pass through their country without their con¬ 
currence, butl particularly begged that they would come and confer openly 
with me on the subject, and freely state their objections if they had any. 
Primsong returned in great alarm at the rough reception he had met with: 
though personally known to, and on previous good terms with them all, they 
threatened him as the cause of our introduction. He reported, that there 
were about two hundred men assembled at Jingsha's, all furnished with 
arms, and holding a stormy debate, and be feared that the question 
was already' decided against us. Neither he nor any other of the party 
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would venture again, and it appeared necessary that I should make the 
attempt myself; however, the difficulty of the want of an interpreter, and 
the admonition of my friends as to the risk I should run, deterred me. 

I have since regretted that I did not go amongst them, either alone or with 
my whole party, as I think 1 might have been successful. RdniNO was 
often to and fro; he told us that a great number were hostile to us, but that 
he could, and would do every thing if he received his present. In the 
evening he came again, making a loud clamour, like a vexed school boy, for 
his present. My present! he said, in reply to all questions. My Mtshmts 
were anxious that I should give it to him, convinced by his assertions 
that be had the jiower yet to produce a revolution in our favor. 1, at 
last, consented to put the present, precisely the same as had been selected 
for him in the morning, into their hands to give conditionally, that if he 
were not successful he should return it. R^dinc; was now higldy delight¬ 
ed and moved off, informing me that all would be right immediately ; but 
he took care previously to corne over and examine each article of my gifts, 
when parting, he called his brother-in-law aside (Khosiiasson) and told 
him he would act wisely in returning to his home without delay. 
Naebra and Mosha, the two Mizhu Chiefs resident near the Tain 
villages, who had received my presents, seized an opportunity of passing 
through our camp, and told us that they had not been admitted to the 
council, because they were not thought trustworthy, but that they strongly 
suspected, from what they had observed, that treachery was intended, and 
they advised us strongly neither to accept a proffered invitation, nor ven¬ 
ture to sleep that night—this much they hastily told us. and then hurried 
away. RtfniNO returned immediately with an invitation to Jingsha : he 
proclaimed that all was well, a hog had been slain for us, and we were 
to take up our quarters in the house that night, and in the morning pro¬ 
ceed to houses. I excused myself from moving at that late hour, and 
RfiniNG did not press the invitation. He again called his brother-in-law 
to the edge of the jungle, and threw out some dark hints. He wound up. 
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however, with telling him, that it would be madness in him to remain there 
after his warnings. GhalOm, and the rest, were now so decidedly alarmed, 
that they insisted on immediate flight; but I should mention that they had 
observed many snspicious circumstances which have not been stated. I 
considered that I ought to be guided by the intimate knowledge which they 
must necessarily have of the habits of their neighbours, and as they were 
convinced of the inutility of our remaining, unless we were prepared to 
proceed in hostile form, I consented to take advantage of the night for 
a retrograde movement. 1 proposed to start after midnight, when the 
moon would serve to guide us over the good ground to the banks of the 
river, when we should have daylight for the difficult path over the rocks. 
The people all cooked, in order that they might not be delayed in their 
flight on the morrow. 

I lay down to rest early after pasting my sentries, but I W'as not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy quiet long, tin; fears of GiiALdm and the other MUhmis 
being so great, that they' earnestly begged I would not delay our flight. 
At half-past ten the party was arranged in marching order, and enjoined 
to be very careful in avoiding noise when passing the house which 
lay close to our path. The Chintse prepared, in admirable style, a 
train of wood to go on burning through the niglit in the midst of oui 
eiicainpiug ground, and then, after seeing the guides and coulees take the 
lead, I bid adieu, with a heavy heart, to the opetiing mountain scenery 
which, three days before, I bad hailed as the road to new and most interest¬ 
ing discovery. I found that my people, though generally so awkward, needed 
no hints in managing a retreat: we passed all the houses unobserved and 
without noise, excepting that which could not possibly be subdued arising 
from the heavy tread of so many men. We arrived at the rocks on the 
Brahmaputra, with no other accident than the fall of a poor coolie, who 
missed his hold while clambering down the perpendicular precipice of a 
ravine, whose hands and feet were required with careful use of both. He 
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fell full ten feet, but be alighted on aome bushes, and escaped unhurt. On 
the bad path we found the want of full light, and indeed, after proceeding 
some time . ith imminent hazard of broken legs, and finding little progress 
could be made, (the moon was hidden from us by the hill above) we threw 
ourselves on the ground and were all quite enough fatigued to enjoy sound 
sleep. At day-light we resumed our retreat, and at an early hour arrived 
at our former halting place opposite the iEfa/i; here the men rested to 
eat their ready-cooked meal. 

About twelve o’clock there was an alarm from the rear, of a pursuit, 
and the musketeers were assembled together. On our arrival at one of 
the difficult precipices, the alarm was seconded by the appearance of large 
heaps of stones, ready at the top, for rolling down on unfortunate assail¬ 
ants, but it was agreed at the time that the heaps had been recently 
made. I believe that they had been prepared long before our coming. When 
we came out on an open spot in the fields, I called a halt, that we might 
know what sort of enemy we had to deal with, for they must inevitably 
come up with us sooner or later, and there came one solitary man. He 
was RfiniNo’s son; the information he gave us was, that an hour or two 
before day-light in the morning, the assembled warriors had invested our 
position, and concealing themselves in the jungle while advancing from ail 
sides, they at last rushed upon our huts, and to their infinite disappoint¬ 
ment, found them empty. I do not vouch for the truth of this story, nor 
even my belief in it, for I found that Riding’s game was now to demand 
a reward fot' bis interference to preserve our party from utter destruction. 
We could not collect more on the subject, than that it had been the 
intention to attempt a surprise by night, if<we had accepted Jiwosba’s 
invitation to his house, or had that failed, to wait the opportunity of the 
division of our party, at the crossing place of the great river. We heard 
also, that the multitude were inclined to retaliate on R6ding when 
enraged at the discovery of our departure, and we now found that even 
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before our arrival at R<1dino's, these hostile preparations were making, 
and that this was the reason of our finding his village so thinly inhabited. 
We took posses.sion of his house for the night. 

Principally to avoid the tedious ascent of the great mountain, crossed 
in marching from Khosh a's, wo adhered, on our return, to tlie banks of the 
river, and tlic reiiiaining part of my journey w as onhi nlcresting as it 
discovered the intermediate line of direction of the river to ThalhouUieya 
mountain, and to tlie Kiind. 

I was very anxious to retrace my steps up the Brahmapiilra, with a 
suffieieut force, to overawe the Mit/uts I'rom attempting any similar 
treachery to that they had prepared for us. I proposed to take twenty 
musketeers, and then, with the ac<iuisition of Lieutenant Uitklton to our 
parly, I did not anticipate any further shew of opposition. 

Though reasoning on the advantage of doing that which has been 
left undone, may be something foreign to the purpo.se of this memoir, 
1 think it due to mvsclf to mention the objections and difficulties which 
have prevented my labors coming to a successful termination, as an 
answer, a priori, to those who might suppose the facilities of pursuing 
this investigation greater than they really were or are. 

Captain Neufvii.li;, whom I found returned to Sadiya, in a political 
capacity, had brought up with him, by Mr. Scott'.s direction, a large party 
of the Mishmis, w ith their Chief, whose emigration from the mouth of the 
Dihoug and from S'lldu'i Mor, had caused such great dissatisfaction to 
the Abors. It was proposed to endeavour to re-settle tliese men at their 
old haunts, which measure the Abors had assured us would produce a 
complete revolution in their feeling towards us. The Mhhmts were, of 
course, to be protected against any retaliatory practices of the Abors. 
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My opinion was, that merely to shew the Mtskmh, and to promise lo 
the Abors that they should stay, would not satisfy these shrewd people, 
who would have required some better proof of the intention of the former 
to remain. I had completed preparations for my return towards the 
sources of the Brahmaputra, and it was with great regret* that 1 deferred the 
completion of iny plans in that quarter, but I yielded partly to the opinion 
of Captain N Kurvin-E, the Political Agent, and what also greatly influen¬ 
ced me ill my determination to attempt again to advance from the Dihong 
side, was the belief that as the Abors were aware of the presence of the 
Mishmis at Satiiya, they might now be better inclined towards us, and that 
at least so good an opportunity might not occur again for some years. I 
was to be assisted also by having to present to the Abors a similar present 
to what, it is said, was occasionally given by the Asamese Government in 
former times. Another reason for a greater probability of success now 
than before was, that I had received an invitation from the Abors of 
Membu, to pay them a visit. During the rains 1 had dispatched to them 
my active Agent, the Ltiiif Goh.iin, to talk on the subject of their conduct 
towards Captain Bedfokd and myself, and lo explain our motives for so 
anxiously renewing enquiries respecting the course of their river, in a 
favorable light: they, in reply, sent me a round stone as an emblem of 
the stability of their friendly inclination towards me : “ until,” they said, 
“ that stone crumbles into dust, shall our friendship last, and firm as its 
texture, so firm is our present resolution.” 

Having had some experience, however, of their uncouth manners, 
and of tlieir susceptibility of being suddenly influenced by the strange 
harangues of their native orators, 1 requested to have with me asinall party 


* I have regretted it ever since, at* of all my plans it appeared tiic best calculated to ensure 
success: certain knowledge would at Ipasi have been obtained troui the Lamas, whether the Sumpo 
coatiaues beyond the source of tlie Brahmaputra. 
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of regular troops ,who might keep the villagers in some awe, while guarding 
our boats and effects at the Ghal; 1 had also fifteen musketeers of the 
Khamtis, to accompany us if we should be able to advance. 

We arrived (Lieutenant Bukuton was now with me) at Singaru 
Ghat, without any remarkable occurrence on the way, and immediately 
sent Aoakono (a Miskmi Chief, resident on the Dihong) to the Mmbu 
village, to show the before-mentioned stone, and remind them of their 
invitation. He brought back one of the two influential men of the 
place, with information that we were expected at the village, and 
that they should be happy to see us. In the mean time, people had been 
with us from Padu village, to express the wishes of the Gam and com¬ 
monalty of that place, that we would remain on the sand-bank where we 
were, and there receive their visits, and bold a grand conference, which 
the Abors seemed to understand as the only reasonable purpose of our 
coming, or, at any rate, as the only admissable mode of communicating 
our intentions. 

We held to our first resolution, but before we could set out the next 
day, more messengers arrived from Membu to inform us, that they were 
aware of the endeavour made by the Padd people to detain us, and 
begging that we would pay no attention to them. This manoeuvring exhi¬ 
bits the difficulty of treating with people who do not acknowledge one 
common head; but, on the contrary, are all jealous of one another, and 
united only in cases of general application to the common welfare. 

We started, and marched two hours through a dense tree jungle by 
a path admitting, as usual, but one man at a time: we then came out 
upon a fine patch of cultivation, extending four or five miles, and passing 
through a part of it, we entered a path eight or ten feet wide, and per¬ 
fectly even, which continues in a direction nearly north to the SMiku, 
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Near this rivulet, we found a slight rise in the ground which termihatai 
on the river's bank in a perpendicular conglomerate. We were quite 
astonished at the skill and labor shown in the construction of the eaite 
and suspension bridge thrown over at this point; it was such, as would do 
no discredit to the department for similar works in Calcutta. Groups of 
trees, at either end, are so conveniently situated for making fast the canes, 
that the idea occurs of their having been planted for the purpose—the canes 
are passed over pegs in the supporting posts, and separately stretched 
and fastened to the different trees. There are two good main suspenders, 
and on these hang elliptical coils of cane at intervals of a few yards, 
supporting at the bottoms of them the footway, which is not more than 
twelve or fourteen inches wide: the elliptics are further connected by canes, 
running along the sides, protecting the passenger from the fear of falling; 
but, though considerable stability is thus given to the whole structure by 
connecting its several parts, there is still a very unpleasant swinging and 
waving during the passage. The span between the points of suspension 
is full one hundred and twenty feet. 

The road from the bridge to Membu village ascends a low hill, and is 
stony. In one place, where the natural form of the rock with some artificial 
defences narrow the path, we found a door-way recently built of green 
boughs, intended, as we understood, to keep out those evil spirits who 
might chance to travel in our company. 

On both banks of the Skiku are cliffs of conglomerate, the faces 
fresh from recent slips, caused, perhaps, by the undermining of the river 
in the rains (as the quantity of rubbish at the base is trifling.) The 
peaks of this ^conglomerate ridge are remarkable for their sharpness. 
Approaching the village, we first passed a great number of graneuries, 
built apart for security against fire. The village may consist of one hun¬ 
dred houses, built near each other in the midst of a stony slope of easy 
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aacent. In the middle ia the “ Morang,” a large building which serves 
as a hall of audience and debate, as a place of reception for strangers, and 
as a house for the bachelors of the village generally, who, by their laws, 
are not entitled to the aid of the community for the construction of a 
separate dwelling. It was intended that we should lodge here, but the 
effect upon our olfactory nerves of certain appendages of convenience, 
was so appalling, that we made good a very hasty retreat from it, and we 
had luckily received hints from tlieLt^ai Gohain on this subject, which 
had induced us to bring our small tent. 

The houses are not of that great length which I have described as a 
peculiarity in those of the Mishmi country. The first evening there was 
no great crowd, and we observed the women and the people returning at 
a late hour from their occupation in the fields, but there were enough 
present to give us no little annoyance from their unceremonious manners 
of satisfying their curiosity, which, however, we endured patiently. One 
fellow sat down suddenly and proceeded to pluck off my shoe, the stocking 
excited his astonishment, but finding it not so easy to get that off, he satisfi¬ 
ed himself by touch that it was absolutely the fact, and then proclaimed to 
the wondering crowd that 1 had positively five toes shut up in the narrow 
space of my shoe. At night, we were surrounded and much plagued by men, 
women and children, whom we only got rid of by promising them that, the 
next day, they should indulge their curiosity to the full; indeed the next day 
appeared, when it came,* to be an allotted holiday for this special purpose, 
and our situation was wor.se than that of unfortunate wild beasts at a fair, 
in as much as that we had not the advantage of cages and bars to keep 
our annoyers'at arm’s length; our people were all suffering and complain¬ 
ing, for they could not command that slight portion of respect which was 


• The vilUge boyi, m the lint deirn of dey, ere made to go the round of the place, rrarning 
eleepj folka, that it is time for labors to commence. 
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paid to us, and but for their extreme good nature and forbearance, blows 
must have ensued from the impertinence of these uncivilized vagabonds. 
Though I had nothing to communicate, and did not expect to be much 
edified by what I should hear, I acceded to their request, and went into the 
“ Morang,” where the Chiefs had assembled, together with those of SHuk 
also, (a neighbouring village). They seem wonderfully fond of holding 
these palavers, at which their orators are heard with the utmost patience, 
and with the most decorous avoidance of interference. Three or four 
pronounced very loud and vehement orations, pressing for the retntn of 
the Sadiya Mishmis, whom they were assured we retained for the sake of 
profiting in revenue. I could only return general answers, and refer them to 
Captain Neufville, the Political Agent. On other subjects, as the motives 
of our wish to go through their country, they said less than I expected. 
They speak in a remarkably emphatic style, dwelling upon each word and 
syllable, in the midst of their political discussions, to which I thought there 
would be no end. One old Chief, when it came to his turn, uttered a long 
emphatic speech, with great gravity, and made me fearsome new dilemma 
from an unanswerable question—but it was interpreted in very few woras, 
to be a simple query, how we came from our own country, and what sort of 
a country that is ? I informed them that I was the bearer of presents, to be 
divided, according to their own custom, amongst the Abor, villages, and I 
requested that they would take charge of them, and give notice to the Bor 
Abors, that the concurrence of that more powerful tribe might be had for 
an equitable division. They declined the office, and in return begged that 
1 would make my own division. 1 had been given to understand, that 
the influential men would not dare to accept any thing for themselves 
in public, but 1 felt the difficulty of satisfying each in private, not 
only from the numbers, but from my ignorance of the relative claims 
of each to consideration; it was therefore by open dealing, and by 
the magnitude of the present offered to the whole, that I hoped to 
succeed. 
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It suffices now to say, that our visit was not attended with any 
advantageous result; they would not consent to our proceeding further by 
land, and they assured us of the utter impossibility of our going on by 
water. 

I seized a moment during the conference, when all appeared in 
perfect good humour, to put questions about the course of the Dihong, 
and could only learn that it comes from the west or north-west, but 
the Abors of this place arc evidently unacquainted with it beyond a very 
short distance, since \heir country, or rather that of the jtbors, which 
they visit, lies away from the banks of the river in a northerly direc¬ 
tion. Beyond the Bur Abors, on the opposite bank of the Yamuni river, 
are the Simong tribe, from whom the former receive the Lama, goods. 
The Reiga tribe are on the western side of the great river, beyond the 
Pasi and Mizong tribes. Some of those present were of opinipn, from 
what they had understood, that both Regos and Simongs have but a short 
distance to go to reach the Lama country. All agreed in affirming, that 
the Dihong is not navigable, and that it would be absolutely impossible 
to proceed along the banks. 

The Membu people promised to inform the Bor Abors ol our arrival. 
A hog was voted us by the council, and also. a supply of fice, but 
neither was given with that hospitable feeling, which marks the friendly 
tribes of the Mishmis. It seemed as if they voted their gilts in the 
nece8.sary observance of a custom, and afterwards gave them with great 
reluctance. These singular people acknowledge no other authority but 
that of the “ Raj, * or peoole generally, who make laws at the councils, 
aaaemhled in the morning, where every one has an equal vote—but 


* The nmilarity of Ihii word to Rajah, renden it very liable to be mittikeo. Captain Bisross 
naotiosa thaii Rajah. 
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paid to us, and but for their extreme good nature and forbearance, blows 
must have ensued from the impertinence of these uncivilized vagabonds. 
Though I had nothing to communicate, and did not expect to be much 
edified by what I should hear, I acceded to their request, and went into the 
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They speak in a remarkably emphatic style, dwelling upon each word and 
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would be no end. One old Chief, when it came to his turn, uttered a long 
emphatic speech, with great gravity, and made me fearsome new dilemma 
from an unanswerable question—but it was interpreted in very few woras, 
to be a simple query, how we came from our own country, and what sort of 
a country that is ? I informed them that I was the bearer of presents, to be 
divided, according to their own custom, amongst the Abor, villages, and I 
requested that they would take charge of them, and give notice to the Bor 
Abors, that the concurrence of that more powerful tribe might be had for 
an equitable division. They declined the office, and in return begged that 
1 would make my own division. 1 had been given to understand, that 
the influential men would not dare to accept any thing for themselves 
in public, but 1 felt the difficulty of satisfying each in private, not 
only from the numbers, but from my ignorance of the relative claims 
of each to consideration; it was therefore by open dealing, and by 
the magnitude of the present offered to the whole, that I hoped to 
succeed. 
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maJigoaat demon: for they assert that any one who should attempt to 
pry into the secrets of his dwelling on the summit, would surely die, 
a* thev know from experience. 

It was not a little remarkauie, that though the Abors are said to be the 
source whence the strange tribes of the Sri Lohit are derived, we heard 
nothing about it from them; on the contrary,'their geographical ideas are 
reasonable'enough; they declare the Diltong to come from a very great 
distance, and that it can no where be crossed but by boats or rafts, being 
always too wide for a cane bridge. The Lama country, with which they 
have intercourse, is situated on the right bank of the river, evidently, 
because after crossing it from E. to N. to reach the Reega tribe, they 
entirely lose sight of it in their progress to the N .W. 

w nile on the subject,, it may oe as well to allude at once to informa¬ 
tion derived from other sources, particularly from another tribe more to 
the Westward. It is said that one route to the Lama country is by the 
Kilapam {or black river), which falls in beyond Meyong; it is followed up 
to its source, and then some snowy mountains are crossed to the inhabited 
country. Cbokis are there placed, and they cannot visit the interior; 
but the town where they exchange commodities, is situated on the south 
bank of a very large piece of water, which, as they speak of a feature 
in it so very remarkable to them, of its “ having no current,” must be a 
lake. The Governor of the town is named Gendu, and he wears a shirt 
of mail, and rides a horse—so they say. They insist that the Dihong 
has nothing to do with the lake, and they conclude it to be distant from it. 

Here we have, apparently, the origin of the strange reports current in 
Asam, to which allusion has been made, of the large and magnificent 
river; or what is quite as likely in my estimation is, that we derive our 
ttorv front those tribes who are in contact with the Bhotiuas on the west, 
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and that the Bhotiyas allude to the veritable Sampo paasiug their country 
to the north. All the more wealthy Abors have cloaks of Thibttan wool¬ 
lens ; indeed, scarce a man is seen amongst them without some article of 
the manufacture of Thibet. They wear large necklaces of blue beads, which 
they esteem very highly, and they profess that they are not procurable 
now; they look exactly like turquoises, and have the same hue of greenish 
blue—but a close examination discovers in them minute bubbles, marking 
the agency of fire; they are extremely hard, but the only one I could get 
possession of, 1 broke with a hammer, and it had exactly the fracture of fine 
Chinese porcelain. 

The very rude tribes, of the existence of -which the Asamest have an 
idea, and mention by the names of Bibors and Barkans, and mentioned 
by the Subanshiri Abors, under the latter name, as residing to their north, 
may, perhaps, be the Sho-ptra of Father GeorgiOs,* whose account of it 
need any concurrent testimony, is completely corroborated by. a singular 
note in Persian on a map from Nepal, which I have recently seen; they 
were to the south of Takpo, where the Capuchins had an establishment. 

After our return to our station at Shigaru Ghat, we resolved to try 
how far we could get up the banks of the Dihong, and ascertain'the truth 
or falsehood of the Abor reports. The first evening we halted at the month 
of the Shiko, in latitude 28° 05', at the end of a long easterly reach of 
the river, beyond the Pasi villages, and within sight of PaM, which is 
to the north, upon a round hill. The next day we found that the PaA 
people had taken the alarm, and we had moved but a few hundred yards 


* Quod popoh hi tvsofidiontlei Ubio inciiM voctntur. Slio enhn Meri¬ 

diem, RhA oi, and ptra inauum desiipmnt. In ctMtootbui infuodunt colors earioe, nibrami fla- 
tam, coeruleum, aIioM|oe. Pingunt it* Parectee indedebili e«iieUita noalaram taaclhili labU uiAb- 
tiiiiD, ttt cum adoieveriot ore aemper picti, w variegati apparaaat. 
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we were met by ene of tbeir Chiefs, who came to enquire oar pur- 
pose. Our conference wiUi him ended by our resolving to visit his village, 
Im bopet that we might thence advance to BorMeyoag, and which indeed 
he led us to expect we might do. We found the Past village a consider¬ 
able distance inland, in a south-easterly direction, situated on the top of 
a small hill, and defended partiadly by closing up the narrow pass leading 
toil. It is not so large as Membu, but there are about it similar proofs that 
the people unite for the common good. Very fine clumps of bamboos are 
seen carefully railed round, for their protection and preservation, for the 
purposes of building—there is no river of sufficient magnitude to require a 
costly bridge, but there is a very substantial one of trunks of trees thrown 

over the SUko. 

\ 

Our conference with the men of Past produced'little good. We 
fonnd them willing enough to promise, provided it were but prospectively, 
but they would do nothing, not even dispatch messengers to the M^ong 
tribe, though their reason for refusing to guide us in tbeir direction was, 
that they could not possibly do so without permission. They gave an 
admirable answer to our threat of proceeding without their assistance, by 
leading Lieutenant Buklton and myself to the top of a more commanding 
bill, and asking us how we liked the look of the country which we pro¬ 
posed to march through without guides—we saw that they were right. 
They behaved towards us here with much greater respect than at Membi, 
insisting that we must gratify the Commoners by becoming lions for an 
honr or two, but restraining these in their familiarities. 

WeTetumed to prosecute our discoveries on the banks of the Dihong. 
but were accompanied by two or three of the Chiefs, who seemed very 
anxious to watch our proceedings. We soon experienced a marked 
instance of their jealousy, for arriving at the end of that reach of the 
river which is nearly north of fad, and doubling back towards the 
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east, (after getting round the base of tlie low hill intervening,) we foand 
that the north face of that hill is a perpendicular rock, rising from 
the water’s edge, and a smile might be observed on the countenances of 
our friends, as they watched the effect upon us of the sight of this im¬ 
pediment, for they had no intention of showing us the commodious path 
which we afterwards discovered on our return ! Determined not to be 
deterred so early in our career, I led the way through the brambles up the 
rock, and in spite of the opposition of dense underwood, we continued to 
advance, and we got over the difficulty—^but a difficulty it really was, and 
our people came up very late. In the mean time we missed our friends 
of Pasi. We encamped on a small sand bank, which is to the west of 
the Padu village, on the opposite bank—small hills filled the space to the 
river left by the direct continuation of the high Reging range. There is 
generally a small bed of stones under the base of the hills, found alternate¬ 
ly on either bank, which would add one hundred to two hundred yards 
to the breadth when the river is full. At present the breadth of water 
was two hundred yards. 

The opening of the hills now showed the direction of the river from a 
considerable distance to be from W. N. W., I went forward to have a 
better view of the next reach, and a little in advance 1 found a well- 
beaten path continuing along the edge 

At dusk, we were surprised by a rather numerous body of armed men 
suddenly filing down from the hill to our east. We took no notice of 
them, and they drew up and seated themselves in a circle at forty or 
fifty yards distance from us, and found that not only the Chiefs but several 
of the Commoners of Past were here mixed with the Padu people—whom 
it seems the former had alarmed with the views of our advance. They 
remained perfectly quiet, and built their huts for the evening. Finding 
them not likely to open the communication, 1 sent to know the intention 
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of their coming “ in sucIj a questionable shape,” and received for answer 
** that tlr were there to oppose our progress tbwards the Bor 

2r ,.nfe,.ce rf <"'6= *" »'f 

tAey dared to permit our advance. 

J do not suppose that they intended to fight; the aJarm of the firs 
musket shot would, at all events, have been sufficient to clear the field— 
however, it would not do to provoke actual partiality. I therefore inform¬ 
ed them that we would not advance to the country of the Bor Ahors 
without Iiavltig previously conferred with that tribe, and that our 
intention was only to proceed along' the banks of the river as far as 
we should find it practicable, and without interfering with any one, or 
deviating from our path to seek their villages; that if the information 
which they had given us, with so many protestations of its truth, should 
be found correct by us, they had nothing to fear, as we must necesstirily 
turn back, when we should find it impracticable to advance, but we begged 
for guides to answer such questions as we should put about names and 
hills or rivers. They thought this reasonable, and putting confidence in 
our promises, they withdrew in the morning, leaving two guides according 
to our request. 

We continued to advance from an early hour, to near one o’clock, 
along the left bank, interrupted only by the unevenness of the path, 
when it passed over enormous blocks of stone on the very base of the hill. 

The river was generally calm, and gliding with an easy current. The 
solitude of the heavy woods was only disturbed by the loud solemn tones 
of the bell-bird, which we now heard for the first time, and not being 
acquainted with its note, were almost assured that some solitary being, 
perched on the summit of one of the wild cliffs above us, was either em¬ 
ployed in chiming his matins to the Sylvan Deities, or perhaps, spreading 
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the alanii of our approach; so exactly does the note resemble that of a 
deep-toned bell; 

We passed the mouth of a small rivulet named Shibot, and observed 
that the beaten path there leaves the great river : 'our guides- soon after 
nformed us, that we had arrived at the conclusion of our journey, and we 
found, in fact, that the steepness of the mountains much increased since 
we had left behind us those lower lulls nearer the issue of the river to the 
plains, vras now grown very great, and a smooth perpendicular rock soon 
presented itself to notice, fairly obstructing further progress. I’here was 
not the slightest appearance of more tavourable ground in advance, and if 
we did move on by land, it must be by cutting our way through the 
thickest cane jungles and underwood, in a place infinitely the more difficult 
from its situation, qr the steep acclivity of the face of the mountain.- 

The breadth of the river was reduced at this point to one hundred 
yards, and it was still mild and tranquil,* but the form of the hills gives 
rise to the expectation of immense depth. 

We had brought with us a small canoe, thinking it might enable us 
to get past any very difficult place, and now we got on board and set out 
to see whether the difficulties by water were equal ta those presented by 
the land. The river partook of the same kind of features as we proceeded, 
the water's edge-was bounded by smooth perpendicular rock, under which 


• Tlie quevtion immediately occura note why we did not take a section of the river: we had 
not the meant, and tlie utility of providing them was not so obvious then. But we had taken Note 
of every petty rivulet joining the Dihony from its mouth, a lew rods, and were perfectly aware 
that none of them contributed very sensibly to the quantity of water. Whatever the discharge of 
the Dihang at its mouth, we hod here the seme quantity nearly—the entire river—a very simple 
calculation shows us that—for the undimioislied discharge of fifty thousand cubic feet per aecoud, 
an^ a supposed velocity of only three miles, the depth required is only thirty-seven feet, Mr, 
Klapboth's ohjection to the site of the river, appears then not well founded. 
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we advanced by poling against the small projections and crevices, but 
after getting over a distance of two or three miles, the foam of a rapid 
became visible as we turned a corner, and here we soon found our labors 
were at an end. A stone bed projected from the east bank, few of the, 
rounded blocks of which were less than two or three feet in diameter, and 
many were of much larger size. The rapid could never be passed on the 
descent, even were it possible to get the boat up it, and as to carrying the 
canoe, that was impracticable over blocks of stone of such size. We 
advanced as far as it was possible on the stone bed, and from its further end 
climbed up the rock to overlook the river. The next reach was from the 
west, and the water quite smooth to a considerable distance, the hills 
high, and equally steep to the water's edge. 

We had the curiosity to examine the path leading inwards from the 
Shibol's mouth, and after entering the jangle on the hill up which it wound, 
found it narrow, but still well beaten. 

After our return to Shigaru Ghat, we baited to allow time for the 
arrival of the Bor Abort. From the neighbouring villages we had con¬ 
stantly visitors, who come to exchange their yams or fowls for salt. 

The Duku Chief had been down during our absence, and he now 
made his appearance again, a fine looking well-dressed fellow, with very 
good manners, and a number of followers. When he stopped in front of 
our tent, he saluted us with a shrill whoop, more like the crowing of a 
cock than any other sound I can think of, and without appearing to take 
notice of us, he continued a long speech, during which he exalted his 
voice, as if calling to people at a distance, and never ceased beating his 
right foot on the ground, but every now and then the extraordinary 
whoop was renewed. When this was over, he good-naturedly informed 
us that he .had given us a speaimen of the ceremony of meeting at 
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councils amongst the Abor tribes. We were very much pleased with this 
man, but could not get any thing from him either in the way of informa¬ 
tion or assistance in our project. He refused to take us to his village, 
on the plea that his authority would prove insufficient to protect us from 
the unpleasant familiarities of his people. He presented some rock salt 
Irom Thibet, in the shape of large crystals. I think that their possessing 
this article at so short a distance from our side, is a collateral proof 
that they cannot have to travel very far for it. 

We had little more success with the Bor Abors when they arrived, 
though they seemed equally well inclined towards us with the Duki 
party. They assured us that they could not venture to take us to their 
villages without having prepared the people for our reception, as a very 
hostile feeling existed, owing to our supposed detention of the Miris. 
They promised, however, to exert their influence, and did not doubt but 
they should be able shortly to send us down an invitation. They appear¬ 
ed to me to be sincere in professing their inability to answer our inquiries 
about the Bibong —they remarked that they were no travellers, and had 
little curiosity abput remote countries. Whereas we, on the contrary, 
seemed very inquisitive in such matters—and it would therefore be infi¬ 
nitely better that we should travel and gain, from actual observation, the 
information we sought, as it could be but imperfectly acquired from those 
who did not understand our purposes. They could only hold out hopes 
of our being able to visit their own villages: they assured us that they 
had no influence with the next tribes, and that we should certainly expe¬ 
rience much difficulty in treating with them, and should we gain a foot¬ 
ing amongst the Simongs or Regas, it would be but one step of moving 
towards the accomplishment of our wishes. 

While the Bor Abors remained, we had a specimen of their skill in 
shooting with the bow, which was not particularly creditable to them: 

I 3 
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the object was a trank of a tree, at the distance of one hundred yards, 
which they always shot very near to without hitting. Lieutenant Buslton 
then indulged and astonished them by firing at a mark, placed at tne 
extreme distance to which their arrows would range. 

From that time to the present, we have had no communication of 
importance with the Ahors. TassOr, a Chief of a tribe, removed a few 
miles more west, gave some hopes of preparing the way for us to a 
certain distance, but he himself was of opinion that we should not 
succeed in penetrating far enough for our purpose. However, had I been 
able to remain at Sadiya, I should not have failed to make the attempt. 

I have always thought that, in the absence of ocular demonstration, 
the most valuable information respecting the ultimate course of the 
Sanpo, or rather the knowledge of the exact spot where it leaves Thibet, 
whether about the ninety-fifth meridian of longitude, or beyond the 
sources of the Brahmaputra, in the ninety-eighth degree, was most easily 
to be obtained from the Liamas inhabiting the narrow valley, on the 
banks of the latter river, who must know, beyond all doubt, whether 
their territory is or is not separated from Thibet by a large river, and 
must also be informed of the route of the Lassa Officers, who come down 
to them yearly to receive a tribute. 

I have now to present the information derived from the Lamas by 
Mfini, a Mishmi Chief of the Dibm^, with whom I had long been acquainted 
by name, as the most influential man of the Dibong mountains. He says, 
MESHird Lama told him that the Lamas call the Dihong, Lassa Chombo. 
{Tsongbo, he also pronounced it) There are two branches, one from or 
passing Lassa, and the other, the smaller of the two, rising near the heads 
of the BraJtmaputra. Below Laxsa is a town called Kongbong,* and the 


* Conc-pou-y uf Uic Map accompanying Du Haldb ? 
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river aL'-o goes by that name. The Khan a Deba’s country is at the 
source ot the above-mentioned eastern branch. The Lassa people, in their 
way to the Lama valley, go up the lesser Dihong, and cross over snowy 
mountains from its sources to those of the Brahmaputra. They occupy 
one month from Lassa. They do not mention any other large river nearer 
than three months’ journey. 

Between the Dihong and the lesser Dihong is a high range of snowy 
mountains, which prevents the Mishmis from knowing of the existence of 
the lesser Dihong, excepting from reports. T must add, that this infor¬ 
mation was not given in answer to leading que.stions. 

This gives a clue which was wanting to the story of an old Asamese, 
now resident at Sisi, who was sold by the Mishmis as a slave to the Lamas 
when young, and had contrived to make his escape by the route of the 
Brahmaputra, hiding in the jungles by day and travelling by night. As 
evidence of the truth of his general statement, we have the notoriety of 
his captivity which led to his being brought to Mr. Scott, his acquaint¬ 
ance with the Thibetan, shown by his knowledge of words which we 
drew from a vocabulary, and his offer to accompany me as interpreter. 

I twice saw this old man at an interval of eight or ten months, and 
having preserved in writing the names of all the places mentioned by him, 
had a satisfactory proof of his sincerity, by comparing the last with his 
former statement. His recollection, however, was not sufficiently clear 
to enable me to lay down any new positions. 

He says, he resided with a Lama* and his wife, at the village Aprawa, 
at the sources of the Brahmaputra, in the east, beyond the Mishmt country. 


• In tlie Aiamete mdic*-* man of the Ztama coutatry» not a prieit. 
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He bad repeatedly been on trading excursions to the Khana Deba’s 
country, distant ten days’ journey over snowy mountains the whole way, 
there, he says, on descending from the height, the sources of two rivers 
are found, one running to the west, which he was informed is the Dihong, 
and the other to the south. The Khana Deba’s village is called Powa. 

The old man always persisted that he travelled eastwards over the 
snowy mountains ; if, however, he were mistaken—and that, in fact, he 
went nearly north, there would remain no difficulty in reconciling this with 
the former statement. 

1 now prepared to accomplish my long projected expedition to the 
Khamti country, on the Irawadi, and looked with anxiety at the snow 
on the mountains whenever a fair day permitted a view of them, waiting 
till the quantity should be so far reduced that they might be pronounced 
practicable. It must be recollected that the time of rapid thaw is not 
that for crossing in safety, and that the scanty clothing and naked feet 
of the natives of the plains, make them very unfit people to encounter the 
hardships of a passage through very heavy or extensive snows; both these 
reasons probably influenced my Khamti and Singfo acquaintances to urge 
my putting off the trip to the proper season. 

I had left it to the Lfiai Gohain to make such arrangements as 
appeared to him necessary to insure success, and he considering it only 
proper to have with us some Khdku (Singfo,) Chiefs of responsibility, 
who might become our guarantees in case we should move through 
any part of the independent territory of that tribe, fixed on the son of 
the Gam of Latora, and a relation of the same family, named Tansan- 
TONO, as both well fitted for it, and willing to undertake the office. These 
two, with their followers, were to add about fourteen to our number: the 
Tao Gohayn, and one or two more Khamtis of rank from Sadiya, with 
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their followers, oumbered as many more, and for a guard we had ten 
fusileers of the Khamti militia. But strong as was our party with this 
accession. Lieutenant Burlton and myself derived little advantage from 
it in our personal comfort. Wc had but sixteen ooolies to carry both 
our own light equipment of necessaries, and several bundles of presents, 
besides the few instruments I took. 

We embarked our stock of rice and our own followers on the 15th 
April, in canoes covered over with a thin bamboo mat: the temperature 
at this time varied from sixty-nine degrees at sun-rise, to eighty-seven 
degrees at four o’clock, and in the sun it was as high occasional!}’ as one 
hundred and seventeen degrees. The navigation of the DiAing, which 
we entered on the second day, proved very tedious: we were subjected 
both to delay and inconvenience by the frequent occurrence of storms. 
Some mention has already been made of the Diking, (Noa Diking), 
and an account given of the gradual formation of this river by the 
natural enlargement of previously existing streamlets, in consequence 
of the ancient channel having become ciioked with stones. It is nar¬ 
row, being seldom more than one hundred yards broad, and its course 
is tortuous, as might be expected from the equal level of the plains 
which it intersects. Above Seyong, where the rapids commence, its 
character resembles that of the Jirahmapulra, beyond Sadiya, in simi¬ 
lar sub-divisions into small channels. The entire difference of level 
from Sadiya to Kasan, (which may be said to be at the extreme limit of 
the navigable part of its course)i is four hundred and nineteen feet, 
of which upwards of four hundred feet are due to the twenty miles between 
Kasmi and Seyong, and of this again, the last eight miles below Kasem 
must claim a large proportion: without the aid of a party of Singfoi 
from this place, we could scarcely have dragged the canoes up the vio¬ 
lent rapids, immediately below it where the river, just before throwing 
off the Bori Diking branch, washes the base of a perpendicular cliff, 
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and is cooped m width. The latitude of Kasan, at our halting place, 
wnere the Pen rivulet falls into the Diking, is 27'' St/ 25:" Between 
Ktuan and Lugo, which was our Urst stage of land route—the Diking 
winds in several channels in a stony plain, occasionally meeting the 
base of the low hills on either side. On the north bank two or three 
nvutets ffdl in, the principal of which is the Pakan. The hills on that 
side are low near the rivers, and are spotted with patches of cleared 
grounds; on the south side they are at nrst two hundred feet, and gra¬ 
dually rise till opposite Lugo they are five or six hundred feet high, and 
are all clothed in heavy tree jungle.' We passed the river twice by fording, 
though with difficulty, and opposite the little village of Gakken we had 
to cross from the south to the north bank in a canoe, and there being but 
one, we were much delayed. We next ascended to the top of a cliff over¬ 
hanging the river, and passed through a few fields and much jungle to 
Xsf^o, a village of five or six houses, and thence we descended from the 
cliff to the mouth of the Tungon Topon rivulet. At this point the plain 
terminates, and the river is seen to issue from a narrow opening in the 
north-east. 

From Lugo there are two routes, one over the Insong hill, directly 
east, which, by disuse, is said to have become nearly impassable; and ano¬ 
ther which was recommended to us, though not so direct, leading over a 
lower part of the hills, a little more north.' The banks of the Diking 
are said to be impracticable. We went up the Tungon, which is one 
continued rapid, and after proceeding some distance northward, turned 
to the east, where the hill is nearly flat, and covered with heavy bamboo 
jangle. To the north we saw a very high wall of hill connected with 
Dapka jBkini. 

We passed close to the village of PuM, and were inclined to halt there 
where aeme sort of hut might he had for shelter, but a jealous feeling 
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prompting the Singfos of the place to deny that we conld get water 
near at hand, we were obliged to follow their advice and move on to the 
Toonghoot rivulet, where the jungle was so thick that it was necessary to 
clear a space for our encamping ground. We found by the barometer, 
that we had ascended considerably during the day, as we were now one 
thousand and seventy-one feet above Kasau, (one thousand nine-hundred 
and eleven feet above the sea.) 

The path led through much jungle as before, and the ascents and 
descents were inconsiderable, till we arrived at the brow of the ridge 
overlooking the Dapha. The height commands an extensive view, but 
heavy clouds hung low in the atmosphere and hid the summits of the 
hills. There was a very steep descent, followed by steppes of narrow 
plains, where the fields are of the Dapha villages. We halted at Kutaki, 
a village of eight or ten large houses, one of which we were permitted 
to occupy. The hills crossed appeared to be sandstone. We passed 
during the day, one of those beds of white mud of which there are 
several of frequent occurrence in this neighbourhood, resorted to by 
cattle and wild beasts of all kinds, which eagerly devour it. The most 
remarkable one is at Stipkong, on the Bori Diking, where there is a bed 
of coal in the middle of the river, and the jungles are full of an odor of petro¬ 
leum. I went to see it. There were two beds, one at a little higher level 
than the other, but both on the plains, filled with liquid mud of various 
degrees of consistence. One was twenty or thirty feet across, and the 
other larger. In the middle, where bubbles of air are seen constantly 
rising to the surface, the mud is nearly white, and is there in a more liquid 
state—on the edges green petroleum is seen floating, but it is not put 
to any use by the Singfos —neither is the coal. 


Heavy rain compelled us to halt the next day, and we received 
a supply of rice, amounting to twenty or thirty seers, which the 
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Gams of the neighboariog Tillages said was all that could possibly be 
collected. 

It now appeared that we were in an awkward dilemma, for the LOai 
Gohain and his friends, who were to hare been instrumental in 
procuring supplies for us, now depended on me to be furnished with 
a sufficiency for the journey. I offered triple payment, in kind, at Sadiga, 
or a large price in money, but they seemed really unable to supply me, for 
their poverty would have inclined them to accept my offer, though amongst 
the Singfos, it would be considered barbarous inhospitality to suffer a 
traveller to pay for his food. 

In the mean time the Dapha was beginning to rise, and we were 
advised that it would soon become uufordable (as it actually did), but we 
had dispatched a large party of the Khamlis to a distance to seek for rice, 
and while uncertain of the result of their search, we could not venture to 
cross. 

The barometer gave the altitude of Kumku, above the level of the 
sea, one thousand five hundred and twenty-three feet, the fall of the river 
between this and Kusan is, therefore, six hundred and ciglity-threc feet. 
It rained again on the morrow, but the glad tidings having reached us that 
the Khamtis had met with unhoped-for success, we set out forthwith. 

The bed of the Dapha, from the base of the high group of mountains, 
to the junction of the river with the Diking, has some very remarkable 
features. It varies in width from half a mile at the mountains, to one and 
a half mile where it terminates; the bank of the valley, on the east side, is 
a range of conglomerate hills rising in steppes, of which the lower one (of 
sandstone), two or three hundred feet high, runs nearly straight and pa¬ 
rallel with the river, witli generally a perpendicular face. On the west 
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that we had ascended considerably during the day, as we were now one 
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The path led through much jungle as before, and the ascents and 
descents were inconsiderable, till we arrived at the brow of the ridge 
overlooking the Dapha. The height commands an extensive view, but 
heavy clouds hung low in the atmosphere and hid the summits of the 
hills. There was a very steep descent, followed by steppes of narrow 
plains, where the fields are of the Dapha villages. We halted at Kutaki, 
a village of eight or ten large houses, one of which we were permitted 
to occupy. The hills crossed appeared to be sandstone. We passed 
during the day, one of those beds of white mud of which there are 
several of frequent occurrence in this neighbourhood, resorted to by 
cattle and wild beasts of all kinds, which eagerly devour it. The most 
remarkable one is at Stipkong, on the Bori Diking, where there is a bed 
of coal in the middle of the river, and the jungles are full of an odor of petro¬ 
leum. I went to see it. There were two beds, one at a little higher level 
than the other, but both on the plains, filled with liquid mud of various 
degrees of consistence. One was twenty or thirty feet across, and the 
other larger. In the middle, where bubbles of air are seen constantly 
rising to the surface, the mud is nearly white, and is there in a more liquid 
state—on the edges green petroleum is seen floating, but it is not put 
to any use by the Singfos —neither is the coal. 


Heavy rain compelled us to halt the next day, and we received 
a supply of rice, amounting to twenty or thirty seers, which the 
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in the Tery last boat of the fleet, which happened to be a Saugor row¬ 
boat, mounted with a carronade, which was whirled round and sunk 
instantaneously, while an immense portion of the bank was as suddenly 
cot away. This appeared to be a flood from the Noa Diking, the im¬ 
mense force of which was not exhausted in crossing through the rofume of 
water of the Brahmaputra, upwards of one mile, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, with ther current of the latter. The gun-boat was never recovered. 

The common bridge for foot passengers, which is re-built yearly 
had been broken up in the night by the rise of water, and, tliougl 
with some difficulty the elephant forded at a favourable place, the cnrrcii 
was found too strong for our ponies, which we had brought thus far. 
The suspension bridge, or SoAu, consists of two strong canes, stretched 
between stages of bamboo, which are secured in piles of the largest 
portable stones heaped up around them. Whenever the passengers were 
few, and a cheap bridge were needed, this would answer admirably. A 
cradle, or long basket, in which a man may sit or lie, is hung on the canes 
by two loops, and the exertions of two or three men easily pull it across 
when loaded. The “ rushing” of the “arrowy” river below, with its loud 
tbar, cause not perhaps the most pleasing sensations to the novice—but it 
is perfectly safe. The distance between the points of suspension is eighty 
yards. The view from the bridge is fine : its features are grand, the moun¬ 
tains are very lofty and bold—their summits were all hidden in dense clouds, 
but we cUuld see some of the snow, and with the telescope the little 
threads of bright water trickling down from it in the ravines and chasms. 
There is a large gap, where the Inke falls in from the north between 
mountains, which we distinguished by the names of ‘needle peak,’ and 
‘ brown hill.’ The gap is filled in the rear by a snow-capped ridge. We 
had gone some distance up the river to the bridge. We now returned to 
wiUiin half a mile of the Diking, and ascended the sand-stone hills to the 
village of Podia, on one of the steppes. It is a new village, of six or 
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eight houses. There is excellent ground for rice cultiration on the per¬ 
fect flats of the steppes, and for grain requiring a drier soil, they hare clear¬ 
ed a part of the hill where the slope is full thirty degrees. A very good 
observation gave the latitude of Pasila twenty-seven degrees. 

We continued our inarch the next day, proceeding over the bill east¬ 
ward, with the Diking on our right. We descended in the same direction 
and came again upon the banks of that river, where the little Inki falls in. 
Here, on the north bank, a narrow strip of plain stretches along under the 
low hills to Lujong village. We halted a while to beg for a supply 
of rice, which was given, and then entered the jungle where the 
river winds at the bottom of contiguous hills, and does not admit 
of passage along its edge. Opposite to the Phokoag rivulet, we found 
a perpendicular cliff of sandstone, and were obliged to cross on rafts of 
bamboo. On the south bank we passed InAong Kusar, situated in the 
midst of a fine little cultivated plain, and proceeded to Tumong Tikramg, 
where a miserable hut was pointed out for us remote from the village. 

We found that a certain degree of enmity existing betwieen the 
Khamlis and Singfos, made the latter a little shy, but having made good 
our entrance into the Gam's house, we experienced afterwards a very 
kind reception and much attention. He promised a sufficient supply of 
rice to enable us to go on, and he fulfilled his promise the next morning, 
most handsomely giving us a small surplus, and men to carry it two stages. 

We were now to take leave of the inhabited district, and enter a wild 
region, where no paths exist, but those made by the constant passage 
through the iung' as, of elephants, rhinoceroses, and buffalos. 


For the last two years none had traversed the wilderness, excepting 
the two Mukmis, who were now our guides, and their only means of finding 
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their way through it was to hunt for the notehes left on the trees by them¬ 
selves last, and occasional travellers of old before them. Our coolies 
had each of them to carry twelve seers of rice for their own use, besides 
their shallow cooking pot and clothing: what they could carry in addition 
for us, was a mere trifle each man. The elephant wan sent back as no 
longer useful The perambulator had been left at the Daplia with the 
Barman who wneeled it, who had already fallen ill. 1 had offered in 
vain a handsome reward to any one who would undertake to convey it on, 
and afterwards found that it could not possibly have been used. 

The next march was entirely along the banks of the Diking, the 
plains terminating a short distance beyond the village, where a bout con¬ 
veyed the party across to the north bank. In the plains, the river is 
occasionally fordable, but never so up here. We kept upon the edge 
making very slow progress over large blocks of rolled rock. Lieutenant 
Bi'blton discovered a sycamore tree amongst the jungle, and we observed 
thin strata of coal alternating with blue clay in the sandstone rock. 
About half way to our journey’s end, we encountered every now and then 
a perpendicular cliff, which we were obliged to clamber over with much loss 
of time. The rapids here frequently deserve the name of cataract. 

We halted on a small stone bed. The thermometer stood low for that 
season of the ycatj (3d May) much lower than at Sadiya at the same time. 
At sunrise it was sixty-two and a half, and seventy-four and a half 
at five in the evening, when the state of the baromete was noted. 
We were then one thousand seven hundred and fifty-nine feet above the 
level of the sea, and two hundred and thirtv-six feet above Kumku. 

A midge, called Dam Dam, common to the hills, began now to trou¬ 
ble us. It flies on a noiseless wing, and has no hum like the muskito to 
announce its treacherous attack, neither is the bite immediately felt. 
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but a little blister is soon after seen, filled with extravasated blood, and 
the itching becomes so intolerable that it defies the utmost exertion of 
patienee. Our friends, with the “ bottomless breeks,” were infinitely 
worse off than we were, whose hands and feet only were exposed, and 
indeed those of the plains were, in a few days, almost disabled, by the 
inveterate sores caused by these abominable pests. I had seen them before 
in the Mishmi hills, but it was then cold weather, and the annoyance was 
not to be compared with what we now found it. 

On the 4th May we left the Diking entirely, ascending the hill 
immediately on starting. Our guides trusting too much to themselves, on 
first entering the jungle, soon betrayed signs of doubt, and informed us 
that they had missed the way and must search back for their notches. 
In this search they were occupied two good hours, and a most unpleasant 
anticipation it gave us of what we might expect when fairly advanced 
into the wilderness, but our guides received the occurrence as a lesson, 
and invariably afterwards proceeded with the utmost caution. We had 
either tree or bamboo jungle the whole way, in which the leeches are 
innumerable, every ten minutes a cluster of eight or ten might be knocked 
ofif from each ancle. The direction was nearly north-east, and we were 
proceeding obliquely across spurs of a high range, the summit of which 
lay to our north : we were for ever ascending or descending, and at our 
halting place the barometer indicated an elevation gained in the course 
of the day, above the level of the Dihiu", of two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-one feet. 

The temperature, at sunrise the next morning, was much lower, 
being only fifty-seven degrees. The men lent us from Tumong Tikrang to 
carry rice, now took their leave. We could not induce them by any offer 
to proceed further into the hills two of Lieutenant Burlton’s men 
were attacked with fevers, and we very anxiously endeavored to 
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persuade them to leave us and return to Sadiya, but they would not. 
They were probably afraid of being seized as slaves by the Sing/os, 
We first had to descend considerably by a steep and winding path 
to the Mofta Pam, which comes through a cleft from the north-east, 
tnd immediately commenced a most laborious ascent at the opposite 
mountain. The rock appeared to be gneiss and mica slate. 4^out ten 
o’clock our guides sat down by a little pool of muddy water, which they 
warned us might be all we should see that day; they laughed, and we did 
not understand them quite so literally as they meant it. Again we set out 
on the ascent, and surmounted one height after another, each of which in 
succession appearcil to be the summit of the mountain. We had left the 
bamboo jungles, and were amongst dwarf moss grown trees, which spread 
their crooked branches in wild irregularity, when showers passed us 
every few minutes and made it very cold. Our guides darted on at an 
increased pace, and though our eagerness to arrive at the end of our toil, 
made Lieutenant Burlton and myself outstrip the rest of our parry, we 
were much behind our guides. One large peak at last long deceived us 
with the expectation that it must be the last. Snow is said to remain on 
it to a late season. But the top of this, when reached with many a weary 
and slow step, gave us only a commanding view of the next still higher 
ridge. At four o’clock, after being often in danger of losing our way, we 
came up with our merry guides, who were sitting, cooking their rice under 
the hollow of a large fallen tree. We asked eagerly for water to quench 
the thirst now become painful, and were answered by taps on the tree 
above them, and a nod of intelligence. In fact, this “ Diamond” of the 
mountain—this old hollow trunk, contained all the water that we could 
expect to meet with that day. It is torn from its roots, and it did not 
appear how water could collect in it, ejicept from drippings from over¬ 
hanging branches; however, our guides asserted, that it gradually fills 
igain within a few hours after being emptied. We had already learned 
to cook for ourselves, as the only means of securing a dinner, and we 
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had th t day one fowl left, on which to disjday our talents, which were 
ever after degradingly employed, in merely boiling our pot of rice. The 
people were much fatigued, and arrived late, and it was with diihculty 
that we got a miserable hut built to shelter us from the rain, wliich 
continued all the evening. The thermometer stood at sixty-five, at 
five o'clock, and the barometer informed us that in addition to the 
height of our last halting place, above the Moha, we had climbed up 
three thousand eight hundred and forty-nine feet, and were eight thousand 
four hundred and twenty-nine feet above the level of the sea. 

At day light on the 0th, the thermometer was at forty-six. The 
water of the “ Diamond'’ had been fairly expended the night before, and 
I had placed a sentry to secure a proper distribution in the morning, but 
it was nearly empty, and what little had collected was too dirty to use, 
we therefore marched before breakfast, contrary to our usual custom. 
After climbing one more peak still higher, we did at last perceive the 
summit of WangUo B/ium, but as it is a large cone, the path led round it 
as less laborious than clambering over, and after two hours march we 
found a small rill of water, trickling down one of its ravines, which barely 
sufficed for our morning's meal. We noticed a new description of bamboo, 
a little below the summit on the north face of the mountain; not growing, 
as usual, in clumps, but singly, and liaviug a coronet of sharp thorns 
round each joint. They follow the moss covered trees of stunted growth, 
and prevail to a considerable distance on the descent, where heavy forests 
and thick underwood again occur. 

It is now time to convey a better idea of our situation according to 
the knowledge we had then acquired. We were then crossing that 
ridge of mountains which separates the nearly parallel streams of the 
Diking and Dapftit, the commencement of which I have already men¬ 
tioned as the conglomerate and sandstone cliffs of Pustla. The highest 
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part of its crest connected with Wangleo, by a succession of peaks, was 
still further east on our right hand. Beyond the Dupha, at no great 
distance on the north, the Beacon now bore three hundred and thirty 
N. thirty W., and a high wall of mountains, capped with snow, followed, 
stretching eastwards to some distance, and then turning south, giving rise 
to the Dnpha and Dthing on this side, and to several rivers flowing into 
the Iruwadt, on the other. 

We passed nothing extraordinary on the descent, but a beech and fig 
tree, thclattei producing very large fruit; and some sweet scented violets. 
At the bottom, we emerged from the jungle on a beautiful little plain, 
covered with short grass and fern lulls, abruptly rising on either side to a 
majestic height, and some deeply clothed in snow closing the distani e. 
We halted on the banks of the Dopha, at a spot freijucnted by hundreds 
of deer, elephants, and monkics. The former were too wild to allow us to 
shoot one. 

We were still five thousand four hundred and thirty-one feet above 
the sea. Some idea may be formed of the rapid and tumultuous current 
of the Dnpha, from the circumstance of its falling three thousand 
nine hundred and eight feet, in twenty miles of its course from 
hence to Kumkit, where 1 have already stated the altitude as one 
thousand five hundred and fifty-three feet above the sea. We saw a new 
fruit of the plumb kind, with a very thin skin and good flavor; and some 
wild Ikhts. A good observation gave the latitude 27“ .31' 20". 

The next march was, for some distance, neaily east along the boul¬ 
ders of the edge, or in the track of wild elephants in the jungle; then 
turning more south, after the separations of the Daplw, into two branches, 
we crossed the left branch by wading, where it is fifteen yards bro.ad, and 
commenced our ascent up the great pass. We halted at two o'clock in 
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cold and heavy rain, but our people who were now sullering very severely 
from fevers and swollen legs, were many of them not up till late. It 
was our coiistaut employment on halting, as soon as we eould get a hut 
built, to make a lire in front and hang up our clothes to dry; had we 
not luckily been provided with a piece of wax cloth, which was of 
great as.sistance in keeping o\it the rain at night, we must also have 
sunk under lliis unaccustomed exposure to severe Mcather. The total 
ascent above our last halting place was two thousand four hundred and 
nine feet—total elevation, seven thousand eight hundred and forty feet. 
When we resumed our march at the ascent, early on the morrow, 
we were, in the space of an hour, on a level with snow, distant two or 
three miles, on the opposite mountains to our right and left. We could 
plainly trace the waters from their sources, and in the melting snow, which 
still lay in considerable rjuantity in the ravines. The whole scene 
possessed, in a high degree, the features of wild and romantic grandeur. 
We w'ere ascending the ridge which separates the two branches of the 
Jiitpha, and were fast approaching to the altitude where tlii-y have their 
origin : we were near the end of a long but large dell or cha.sm of which the 
Waiiiileo, and the higher mountains succeeding it, form the one bank, and 
the Beacon with its high wall, of which it forms a splendid pinnacle, thf 
other. In advance, the pass to be surmounted, formed the coniiectin;. 
ridge between the two sides. 

The trees were now growing in all directions, seldom perpendicularly, 
and all covered with coarse moss, excepting the smooth barked rhodo¬ 
dendron, which was then in fine flower. Lieutenant Buruton detected 
both beech and ash in the course of the day, and at a great altitude we 
found abundance of the plant—the yellow bitter roots of which constitute 
so principal an article of M'lshmi traffic with the Lamas. On our side 
there were no firs, though they abounded on the northern mountain, even 
at a much lower level. Towards the summit, there were some large bare 
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blocks of clay slate. About ten o'clock we reached the snow, which does 
not cover the whole apex of the mountain, neither does it always lie in the 
deeper or more shadowed spots, but in patches, which we were frequently 
obliged to cross : the ground was sodden with wet, and unpleasant in the 
extreme to walk over. We plainly perceived that our difficulties would 
have proved much greater, had we made the attempt earlier in the year. 

A violent storm of hail, thunder, and lightning saluted us as we 
-cached the top, and prevented our distinguishing more than that the 
heavy snows on our right extended a considerable distance. 1 shall say 
no more of the storm than that, at such a place, a more unplea¬ 
sant and disheartening occurrence could not well be imagined. Our 
guides appeared much frightened, and they went scampering down the 
most villanoiis ground we ever saw, while we followed sinking to the 
ankles in a sodden mass of rotten leaves and moss, and pushing our way 
with difficulty through the thick fern. The lightning set fire to one of the 
fir trees on the opposite height, and we could long distinguish it burn¬ 
ing In the pass, we found a sad proof of the truth of the statements 
respecting loss of life, which has generally befallen a party making 
the passage. I picked up a skull said to be that of a Sing/o. Very 
muen to our annoyance we learned, from some of the party joined from the 
rear, that two of Lieutenant Burlton’s men had lain down and refused to 
move on. They were brothers, and one of them, though not himself com¬ 
plaining, had determined to remain by tbeother, who was overcome by mere 
fatigue; to as.sist them was impossible; carry them we could not, even 
had we rice sufficient to enable the people to bring them on at a slow rate. 
We halted on the Phttngm river, near the courseof which we had descend¬ 
ed from Its sources, but it was of considerable siie when we first saw it. 
It continued to rain very heavily the next morning, and we marched much 
later than usual. We were anxious to halt altogether for the day, to let 
the unfortunate men come up, and to recruit the strength and spirits of 
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the whole party, who greatly needed rest. Several had severe fevers, and 
nearly all had swollen ankles and dreadful sores from the bites of the 
noxious d&mdunu and leeches. Our stock of rice, however, would not 
admit of a halt; we therefore continued on our descent down the Phungan 
pass. The ground was sodden as yesterday, but not so bad. Leeches 
and damdims scarcely bearable ; we once took the trouble to count the 
collection of about half an hour, and tore thirty-five leeches from one leg. 
We went through thic^k jungles of tree and prickly jointed bamboos, and 
occasionally came out upon the Phungan, but the steepness of the hills 
allowed us to see nothing beyond the deep ravine which we were moving 
down, and the closeness of the trees made it extremely difficult to me to 
note any bearings of the direction we were travelling in. We crossed 
five or six rivulets which join the Phingau, having their origin in the 
snows on the right bank. We halted sooner than w'e ought, considering 
our supply of rice. Another of Lieutenant Bublton's men, a very fine 
young lad, had complained at starting of his weak state, but promised to 
come on slowly ; however, he did not rejoin us. 

The next morning we made such arrangements as we could, to learn 
the State of the three now missing. We left two men at the baiting place, 
and sent back two more, with the promise of a reward, if they should suc¬ 
ceed in bringing on the unfortunate loiterers. We felt less anxiety about 
the first two who lingered behind us, as they had but five days’ journey 
to return to the last Singfo village, and if they preferred coming on, our 
track was now well.marked by the passage of so large a party. Our path was 
better to day than that of yesterday, but the march was'equally uninter¬ 
esting, confined in a narrow ravine between two high mountains: the only 
object we ever got a glimpse of beyond it was some towering snowy 
peak. The direction of our journey was not easily guessed. We crossed 
the Phingan, to the north bank, half way by wading, and the remaining 
half by a bridge, which was speedily erected by the Singfos. We then 
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left the banks of the Phungan, and halted early on a little rivulet 
falling into it. We should have gone farther, but we were told that 
we should find no water until we had crossed the next hill. We picked 
up a walnut in the jungle, but could not find the tree. When the people 
rejoined us whom we had left behind, they stated that they had found the 
last lingerer, but that as he was unable to come on with them, they bad 
given him a flint and steel, which he was in want of, and he promised to 
follow us slowly. 

We set out again early in the morning, and were employed till twelve 
o'clock in a most fatiguing march over a hill. At the bottom, on the 
opposite side, we met with a small rivulet, and it was earnestly debated 
whether we should halt or not. The MUItm guides were the only people 
of the party who pressed for making an attempt to reach the next place 
where water could be obtained—and their argument being a very cogent 
one, with the small stock of rii'e remaining, we went on, and, afterascending 
and descending two more hills, wc halted at four o'clock with the guides 
and some of the Siitgfos, who appear to have more stamina than the 
K/iamtis. The remainder of our people did not arrive till late at night, 
and some not till the next morning. Our own pots and rice not having 
been brought up, we got a Singfo to lend from his store, and our hands 
supplied the place of spoons, while the pot lid served for a drinking-cup, 
out of whieh we could yet enjoy our gin and water. Heavy rain all the 
evening ; but since crossing the Phungan, we have always been fortunate 
in halting where wild plantain leaves could be procured for building our 
huts. The hill crossed is of sienite. 

We started in heavy rain again the next morning, and descended to 
the Nainsai river, which appears to rise also in the Phungan Bhiim, near 
the pass, and runs parallel with the Phungan. I did not understand 
whether the cause of our leaving the banks of the latter was the difficulty 
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of the path there, or that this is the leas circuitons route. Both rirrn 
flow into the Namlmg, and the distance of their mouths is less than a mile. 
This was a most uninteresting day’s journey, for we were surrouudod 
by heavy fogs and mists, which prevented our seeing thirty yards. We 
went through the usual description of bamboo and tree jungle—on the side 
of the hill, above the Nanuati, the mud was ankle-deep, and the leeches 
innumerable—fine tall nettles too, growing in the most abundant luxuri¬ 
ance, added to the number of omr annoyances. Near the end of our march, 
the utmost exertion of the strength of our guides was necessary to force 
their way through the entangled jungle; no traces of a path existing. 

We halted at the deserted Minhmt village of Akth, to which our guides 
had belonged, situated at the point of junction of the Namsall with the 
Namlang, the people have been chiefly removed to the Titugon rivulet, 
under the influence of the Singfos. We found around the ruined houses 
a great quantity of wild raspberries of a large size and sweet flavor. 

At starting from Alelh, our guides were literally obliged to cut their way 
to the Namlang, which we soon came out upon ; it was a very pretty little 
river, thirty or forty yards broad, and- running with a slow smooth current, 
excepting when a rapid here and there occurred. Low hills formed its banks 
on both sides. We proceeded along the edge, sometimes on the boulders 
and sometimes knee-deep in the water, to some perpendicular clifis, and 
then through the jungles above, which are more abundant in leeches than 
any place hitherto seen. Every six or eight hundred paces, a fresh 
collection of thirty or forty might be plucked off the ankles; but the profuse 
bleeding which they cause is not sufficient to reduce the swollen feet of our 
followers, who are suffering so much that it is only wonderfiil that they 
can get on as well as they do. Lieutenant Boulton was among tne rest 
seized with a paroxysm of fever on the march: several of the Singfoi were 
also sick. 1 have omitted to mention, that I had again sent people back with 
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the hope of bringing on the poor Asamese. They rejoined us this evening, 
and to our great surprise, were accompanied by one of the two men who 
stopped on the PMingan pass. He informed us that he had remained 
until his brother expired, and that he bad been four whole days without 
food or fire. The other poor lad was found very near the place where we 
left him, and was brought across the river, which he could not possibly 
have forded alone, but he crept into the huts of our halting place, and 
there laid himself down to die. We were surprised about ten at night 
by a very sudden rise of the river, equal to three or four feet, accom¬ 
panied by a rushing and loud noise; it came so unexpectedly, that the 
people who had built their huts near the water had not time to remove all 
their things: it subsided almost as rapidly as it rose. 

The next day, the path led chiefly along the edge of the water and 
over steep and slippery rocks. Still an unvaried aspect of dark jungle. 
The direction, since leaving AlUh, nearly due north. We crossed while 
the river was one hundred yards broad, by wading, but with great difficul¬ 
ty, for many, from weakness, were unable to stand against the current 
without help. Lieutenant Bvrlton had bis .fever again at the time. 
Shortly after, we re-crossed by the help of Sakos, which, from the rise of 
the river, were nearly under water; but here the sight of some new faces 
gave us fresh alacrity, and we hailed our approach to a civilised country 
with that joy, which those only could feel and estimate who had sufiered 
from fatigue and privation as we had. 

The Miluks and Khamtis who met us were extremely civil, and 
welcomed ns with every demonstration of good wilt. Beyond the first 
crossing place, the country opens out into a narrow valley, which leaves 
a small plain at each alternate bend of the river; none of these; however,' 
presented signs of habitation; but leaving the right bank and passing 
throogh a narroyr belt of jungle, we entered on a cultivated plain of a 
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mile or more io width, (to us an Eden!) and were delighted with the 
appearanos at the farther end of a uest of comfortable houses. 

We were now met by tUro Khamtis of rank, who informed us that 
they came from the Raja with instructions to receive us; this could not 
be true, as the capital is a good day’s journey distant; however, they, 
with great politeness, procured us every thing that oould be wished, and 
professedanxiety to be made acquainted with our wants, in order to gratify 
them. We were recommended by our kind friends to move (he next day to 
another village, at a small distance, where we could be furnished with a 
better house; baton account of Lieutenant Burlton’s ague fit, which was 
very severe, and also on account of the fatigue of the whole party, we 
were obliged to halt. Rain had annoyed us on the march yesterday, and 
continue again alt this day. The village is of twenty or thirty houses, 
built of bamboo and mats on Machdns, and, contrary to the practice of 
Asam, tl»ey are assembled near together, with only streets between them ; 
the buffaloes, pigs, and poultry take shelter .in the lower part. The Muliks 
are a distinct tribe, and their language has no affinity with that 
of any other neighbouring tribe. This appears very remarkable, as 
their number is only reckoned at five hundred houses : in former times 
they were an independent people, inhabiting the plains of Hupong, on 
the Dihit^ river, south of the Ph&ngm pass. They declare that they 
were plundered and dispersed by the Sing/os, and that oue-half were 
carried off and made dependent on these marauders, while the other half 
fled towards the Jrawadi, and placed themselves under the protection of 
the Khamtis. iTheir only produce is rice, marka, mustard plant (used as 
a vegetable), and a bad species of onion. . Their dress is the same as that 
of the Khamtis, excepting that it is of ruder fashion, and of inferior cloth. 


We removed in the morning to Ndmbak, another M6Mk village, at 
no great distance, situated on the Ndmbak rivulet, ■ and fortified with a 
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•trong palisade. The intermediate plain was all coltirat id, with a good 
path through it, improved by patting down boards at all the broken places. 
We passed a third village on the road. A very respectable house was given 
us to remain in, built to serve the purpose of a town hall, furnished ail 
round with a boarded seat, and raised high on strong posts. The fame of 
•ur white faces ^d musiral boxes attracted to us an immense crowd 
the moment of our entry, who disposed themselves, as many as they 
could, in the hall above, and many more under the Mifchdn, or mounted 
on the bamboo walls—but they were perfectly well behaved. In the 
evening, the Raja’s two nephews and brother arrived in some state, 
accompanied by a few- musketeers, and little Chinese gongs, to announce 
their arrival; they were equally polite with our former conductors, 
handsomely dressed, and fine looking men. They wished us to proceed 
another very short stage on the I8th, to the Palanseng Gokains village, 
that we might, after our fatiguing march, suffer as little as possible 
in the remaining portion of our journey. They appeared to feel great 
anxiety in the. question whether we should be induced to take part 
in theii wars with their neighbours of Mting Khamti. We made them 
presents of scarlet cloth and muslin turbans, with which they were much 
gratified. 

We remained the next day, according to their request, and had the 
same sort of employment in entertaining the great men with sights of our 
apparatus, of which our guns and pbtols most excited their attention. 
Our people were still complaining of their sores and swollen legs; indeed, 
several had been left at the first village, who were actually unable to come 
on, and it had become my turn also to fall sick. The mode of providing 
our party with food was, to quarter them two together in a family, who 
announced the hour of meals. To the N.W. we could perceive the snowy 
mountains at the source of the Namlang, but this was the only direction 
in which-the view was not limited by high hills. 
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On the IStb we continued our journey a short distance to the Palan- 
seng’s village, beyond the Namlang, which we crossed by a rude bamboo 
bridge, the river below running at the rate of full ten miles an hour. 
On the opposite bank, we passed over some high ground, and then 
entered another small plain, surrounded by low hills, some of which are 
also cultivated. We heard the Cuckoo near us. The village called 
Kumtong, is situated in the middle of the plain on the Namkumtong. 
We here received a visit from another relation of the Raja, who came 
with his eight or ten followers, armed with muskets of all sorts and dates— 
there was one marked G. R., and some fuzees of 1780, marked U. E. I. C. 
We were detained another day at Kumtong, by very heavy rains. 

Oh the 20th, it continued to rain heavily; but as this was to be the 
last day’s journey eastwards, and we were inclined to enjoy all the rest we 
could without interruption, we set out. After wading through the Kiimtong, 
we shortly began the ascent of the hills, separating the Namlang river 
from the plains of the Irawadi. The path being well beaten, was infi¬ 
nitely better than any we had traversed, but it was slippery from the 
rain, and the same sort of jungle, with which we had been so long 
acquainted, covers the hills. From the second, we at last, about two 
o’clock, beheld at a distance the object of our deepest interest the 
Irawadi winding in a large plain, spotted with light green patches of 
cultivation, and low grass jungle: better eyes than mine could disting^iish 
Manchi, the capital. 'To the pass succeeds a long narrow dell, gradutdly 
expanding towards the plains; but we saw no farther signs of the residence 
of men till four in the afternoon, when we entered a cultivated tract. Soon 
after, we passed the tomb of some great man, built of clay, whitened over, 
with a vase-shaped gilt top, and surrounded with many tall poles, which 
are ornamented in the Chinese taste, and have long flowing pendants of 
wove silk; these poles bad not a less tasteful appearance from being 
inclined from the perpendicular. We were met at 'ast by the Raja’s 
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gon, with two ponies for our use, and our approach towards the villages 
was noised by incessant beating on two little gongs. We passed two 
or three temples, all built of bamboo and grass, but of Chinese design, 
and on our left, the strongly stockaded village Choktep. Near the 
great village or town, we saw two much finer tombs, built of pucka, 
and having grifiins and various other non-descript animals at the cor¬ 
ners and about them. The town is closely built, but large, and forti¬ 
fied with a high palisade, having pointed bamboos ingeniously worked. 
The first appearance of the houses strikes with great surprise those who 
are not accustomed to the Style of building, as the floor on which the 
family live is completely hidden under the low projecting eaves, and all 
that appears to view is the open and dirty ground floor, crowded with 
buffaloes and pigs. The Raja’s house is in the centre of the town, 
enclosed within an interior palisade. We passed it about six in the even¬ 
ing, and were led to the Town Hall, which is contiguous to it. As scarcely 
any of our people had arrived, we begged the young Prince, who had been 
in attendance on us, to give us a dinner, after their own fashion, which 
he readily did, and it proved a far more sumptuous repast than we anti¬ 
cipated : it was served up in the lacquered Barman boxes, which had 
several compartments, and trays to hold rice, nicely laid on fresh plantain 
leaves, and a number of small China basins, containing eggs and meats, 
variously cooked; and, at least, so far superior to our own culinary produc¬ 
tions, that we hinted our inclination to have a breakfast in the same style. 
They most 'ol^ligingly continued to provide us while we stayed, and we 
generally had presents from other families also, at the known time of our 
taking our meals. They also gave us a spirituous liquor, very much like 
whiskey, though inferior in strength, which was the more acceptable, as 
our o#n small stock w'as nearly exhausted 

At noon, the next day, the Raja, as he was called, paid us a visit 
in state. He was preceded by four or five small gongs, about five and 
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twenty musketeei's, several sword and shield-bearers, and a gilt chatta, 
the last given him by the JSurnuius. The shields are of substantial 
buffalo hide, well formed and varnished black, with gilt devices 
on them. The swords were all Burman. He maintained so much 
reserve, that our conversation was not very interesting. After avoid¬ 
ing to give an answer to several questions of a trivial nature, oa such 
topics as I considered required neither privacy nor previous consideration, 
he hinted that he could be more communicative in the absence of the 
crowd. Amongst other questions, I asked whether they had historical 
records similar to those kept in Asam, but at this time I got no direct 
reply, and afterwards, during our stay, could never get the Chiefs to allow 
that they had them, though informed by the Lin Gohn'm, that it is a 
custom in each village to treasure up a record of all remarkable events. 
He spoke of the system of warfare and mutual aggression, which has 
endured for the last fifty years, without either side having gained a 
material advantage over the other: he lamented it, but saw no prospect 
of its termination. Our friends had, but a few months before our arrival, 
suffered the loss of the larger village Mung Khamli, which had long 
been their capital, and they informed us that they were now debating 
measures for surprising and recovering it, in their turn. All our presents 
were very much admired, particularly a handsome cut glass bowl, but 
our guns and pistols excited by far the greatest interest. 

After his departure, the visit of another Baja was announced! and 
though introduced with much less state and ceremony, 1 discovered that 
a mistake had been made in attributing to the former, the chief share of 
autnority. When the matter was afterwards cleared up, it appeared that 
the aged gentleman now with us, is the Legislator; while his nephew, as a 
man of action, holds the executive power, in the capacity of War Minister 
and General. The manners of the old man, the Bira Raja, were 
remarkably mild and pleasing; he expressed great curiosity about us, and 
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regretted much the want of a ready commanication, which alone prevent¬ 
ed his putting the numerous questions which he would be glad to ask. 
He said that the only drawback to the pleasure he experienced in seeing 
us, was the fear he had of the Burmans putting misconstruction on our visit, 
and of their taking advantage of it to oppress him and the country anew. 
We represented the friendly state of the two powers, and endeavoured, 
by such arguments as occurred, to lessen his fears; however, if there be any 
danger, it is yet remote, for a long period has elapsed since a Burman 
party has visited the country. Finding him less of the wary politician, 
and of a more frank and communicative disposition than his nephew, I, in 
my turn, made some geographical inquiries of him, but I found his infor¬ 
mation very limited. The Khamungs inhabit the lower mountains, 
beyond the Irawadi, visible at the distance of twenty or thirty miles to 
the eastward, and a poorer and more savage race, the higher ranges. The 
former supply the Khamlis with salt, and have the art of forging the Daos, 
or swords, so much in request; the latter are scarcely known by name, and 
are said to be naked and barbarous; their habitations are not supposed to 
extend to the other side of a high range, which is in winter snow-capped. 
The latkyang, or other Chinese rivers, are not known. With the Lama 
country, there is no immediate intercourse whatever, traffic is carried on, 
as in Asam, through the intervention of the Mishmis, who cross from the 
La Thi (falling into the Brahmaputra,) to the Namseya, the principal 
branch of the Namlang. No road exists by the sources of the Irawadi. 
Majestic peaks, covered with perpetual snow, are seen from hence, in 
which the Irascadi and one branch of the Brahmaputra have their rise. 

I whs lame from an unpleasant sore in the foot, contracted on the 
march, and Lieutenant Buki.ton was not at all in order for moving about. 
On the third day of our stay, however, I strolled out to the temple, and 
saw the chief priest, a fine old fellow, who was completely delighted with 
the woudem he saw : he and his attendants subjected me and my dress to 
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a very close examination, laughing heartily; the only question they put 
was whether our clergy take to themselves wives or not, and on being answer¬ 
ed in the affirmative, they raised a roar of laughter, and the Chief assured 
me he was quite shucked. The thatch-roofed temple is neither so large nor 
so elegant, as some of those seen on the way; nor is there any thing remark¬ 
able about the gilt images of Godama., or the ornamental work within. 
A gift of a few rupees delighted the whole of them, though the only 
use they have for money is to enrich their temple with new ornaments, or 
to purchase some triflingluxury. Their customs appear precisely the same 
as those of Ava. Early every morning, we saw three or four of them 
hurrying through the streets of the town, preceded by a boy with a little 
bell, each holding a lacquered box, in which he collects the offerings of the 
people, presented generally by the women, who stand waiting at their 
doors with a portion of their ready-cooked meal. 

We took advantage one evening of a requisition for our musical boxes, 
to introduce ourselves into the interior of the Bura Raja's house. We 
found it spacious, the south end terminating in an open nuxehdn, or terrace 
of bamboo work, and a second enclosure within, divided the private apart¬ 
ments from tho.se which, at ail hours, appeared open to the populace. To 
give space in breadth, two houses are erected contiguously, and a trough 
of wood closes the aperture between the thatches, and serves to carry 
off the water, which would otherwise descend into the house. The 
women, few of them, boasted much beauty, and they were plainly 
though neatly dressed; they behaved with great decorum, and sat together 
along one side of the room. The men turn up their hair, and form a large 
knot with it on the centre of the head ; but the women, either from the 
natural profusion of the<r tresses, or from their taking more care of them, 
far excel the men in the height of their top-knots, which they wear nearly 
in the same fashion, but divide it with silver ornaments and small glass 
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beads. Their petticoats accord better with our uotions of female delicacy 
than the odd dress of Burman ladies. 

According to previous engagement, we paid a visit to the warrior 
Raja, who resides at Phankci, nearly three miles from MancM. The 
road was over a perfect plain, partially cultivated, and prettily studded 
with clumps of trees and bamboos. The country is not unlike Rewa, 
excepting that it is not varied with similar undulations. It is intersected 
by a number of little rivulets. Phankm is also strongly stockaded, and 
an interior palisade surrounds the Raja’s house. A separate dwelling 
had been prepared for our reception, but either through ignorance or 
want of politeness, the Raja kept us waiting full half an hour; and when 
he did come upon a hint that we were growing tired, he seemed to consider 
himself quite at home, wearing a very shabby dress, and observing 
none of that ceremony which had been remarkable in his visit to us. No 
conversation passed of either moment or interest, for he exhibited uneasi¬ 
ness with us, when questions were put, even of the most simple nature. 
We were anxious to make arrangements for a visit to the Irawadi, 
which we could not well contrive at Manchi on account of the enemy’s 
strong hold—itfuBg- K/iamti being in the way. They met our proposition as 
usual, with a long list of difficulties and dangers, and would by no means 
consent that Lieutenant Bdrlton and I should mount their ponies, and 
trust to our own good management for encountering the enemy without 
hostilites resulting. They objected to every thing, but going in posse by 
the nearest route, with drums beating and colors flying, and indeed they 
played their part very well, to get our aid in a brawl with the opposite party. 
When however they found us fixed to have a sight of the Iratoadi, and to 
avoid fighting where we had no quarrel, they consented to furnish ponies 
and a guide that we might see the river higher up at a point sufficiently 
removed from danger. A dinner of inferior cookery to that we had been 
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used to, was preseated, and we were much pressed to remain a few 
days—however we liked our former quarters much better. In the evening, 
the women,all assembled on a large mat extended on the turf, to bear our 
musical box. Neither they nor their men were in holiday suits, but they 
looked very clean and behaved well. Their high head-dress is very 
singular, and not altogether inelegant. In the morning, we went off a 
an early hour, accoidpauied by a guide mounted on a third horse, and in 
two hours we crossed the plains obliquely to the river's edge. 

The Irawadi, we were surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware of the proximity of its sources. 
It was not more than eighty yards broad, and still fordable, though con¬ 
siderably swollen by the melting snows, the bed was of rounded stones, 
and both above and below where we stood we could see numerous shallow 
rapids similar to those in the Diking. 

As to the origin of the Irawadi, I felt perfectly satisfied from the 
moment I made inquiries atSadiya; but since further evidence, founded on 
the report of the natives, might not have satisfied those who had adopted 
Mr. Kla.psoth’b opinion, that the waters of the Sampo find an outlet 
through the channel of the Irawadi, I had resolved, if possible, to have 
occular and incontrovertible demonstration; and I could not help exulting, 
when standing on the edge of the clear stream, at the successful result of 
our toils and fatigues. Before us, to the north, rose a towering wall, 
stretching from W, to E. offering an awkward impediment to the passage 
of a river in a cross direction, and we agreed on. the spot that, if Mr. 
Klapbotr proved determined to make his Sampo pass by Ava, he must 
find a river for his purpose considerably removed towards or into China. 

The scenery was of the finest order, and its effect was heightened by 
the thin mists hovering on the bases of the blue mountains. One majestic 
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peak to the north, peeping from a mantle of light clouds, was very con¬ 
spicuous from its superior height, and from its deep covering of pure white 
snow, and the long ridge leading away from it to the westward was simi¬ 
larly clothed, but streaked with shadows of delicate blue. On the E. 
and W. were peaks heaped on one another in the utmost irregularity oi 
height and form, and at all distances. Our guide pointed out the direc¬ 
tions of the two larger branches uniting to form the river, the Namkiti, by 
which name the Khamtis distinguish the Irawadi throughout its course to 
the sea, and the Namyen, the western branch. The mountain, at the source 
of the latter, bearing 315°, and the former 345°. We could also perceive the 
snow to the westward, some continuing as far round to the S. W. as 240°. 
The plain we rode over is covered with low grass and crossed in seve¬ 
ral directions by narrow belts of tree jungle, which mark some water 
courses filled in the rains. A great part of this plain is said to have been 
cultivated before the disturbances and dissensions introduced by the 
JBurmans; and there were many Khaplwk villages on it. South of where 
we stood, the river takes a bend inward towards the west, round the base ot 
a low ridge, which projects from the hills on that side. 

The climate appears very similar to that of Sadiya, at the same 
period. After rain, the thermometer fell five or six degrees, and the air 
was delightfully clear, while the sky was partially covered with thin 
clouds; but within three or four days, the atmosphere thickened, the 
thermometer regained its highest range, and it became excessively close 
till another storm relieved us. In the morning, at sun rise, the range 
was from 72° to 78° in the shade, and at the hottest time of the day, 
from 84° to 84°. The nights were comparatively cool and pleasant. 
The duration of the rainy weather is about the same as in Atam. 
Three or four months in the year, or from the 15th October to Februarj, 
may be calculated on as clear and dry, and the remainder is perfectly 
uncertain—however, the heavy rains set in about the 15th June, and 
continue to the 15th September. 
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The elevation above the sea, marked by the barometer, is one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five feet. If Bhamnu> be five hundred feet above 
the sea which would be equivalent to a fall of the river of eight inches 
each mile, there remain one thousand and three hundred feet of fall in 
the three hundred and fifty miles between this place and Bhammo. which 
Bufilciently accounts for the greater part of that distance being unnaviga- 
ble, excepting for small canoes. 

Several observations during our stay, gave the latitute of Manchi 
27“ 29" 16-5, and that of Phankai, the Raja's place, 27“ 26" 13'6. 

Confined to the house by lameness, and unable to go abroad to 
make researches, we were generally employed in entertaining a crowd 
of visitors, who, without ceremony, and at all hours, mounted the steps 
and sat themselves down in the hall, which was common to ourselves 
and followers. 

I have already mentioned, that 1 received very unsatisfactory answers 
to my questions concerning their history. 1 was induced to defer making 
any notes on the subject at the suggestion of the Luai Gobain, who 
reminded me that at Sadiya, I should meet with men equally capable of 
giving the information, who would exercise no reserve in their communica¬ 
tions. At Sadi^tt, however, my unfortunate illness prevented my prose¬ 
cuting enquiry either on this or on many other points, which I had reserved 
for greater leisure. With respect to their history, I can only notice here, 
that the Khamtis are supposed to have been in possession of the country 
from about the same time that Asam was conquered by another party of 
their nation. They are Shams, and came from ’that part bordering on 
Yunan and Siam. Whether or not they are, as Mr. Klaphoth supposes, 
of Tartar' origin, I cannot pretend to decide; but if they be, the period 
of their migration into the Sham provinces must be very remote, since 
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all traces of their original language have been lost. Here they are 
insulated as a people: a very extensive district, inhabited by Singfo 
tribes, intervening between them and the nearest place where the ShaM' 
language is known. They informed me that, according to their traditions, 
the country, at the time of their arrival, was occupied by Lamas, and the 
Khaphok tribe; however, 1 could discover no similarity between the 
languages of any of the tribes of the immediate neighbourhood and that 
of the Thihetians; and it is difficult to imagine that, if intercourse ever 
existed with Thibet, it should have been entirely dropped, or that the 
barbarian Mishmis should ever have been suffered to become the only 
channel of communication with the parent country. 

The Maliks' have already been mentioned as having a peculiar 
language. Tlie mass of the labouring population is of the Khaphok tribe, 
whose dialect is closely allied to the Singfo, ■ yet sufficiently different 
to cause embarrassment to both parties in holding converse. In the 
language of the Khanung, who inhabit the mountains to the N £. and £., 
a few words are found resembling the Singfo, but it may be pronounced 
a distinct language. That of the Khalang tribe, whose villages on the 
Namlang, subject to Manchi, will be spoken of hereafter, resembles the 
Singfo more nearly, as also does that of the Nogmin tribe, who are on 
Nam Disang. But none of these dialects are at all allied to the Shasn. or 
Khamti. This small tract, perhaps, affords an unparalleled instance of 
seven dialects being spoken at villages remote from each other, only one 
day’s journey, which differ so much that the inhabitant of one would not 
be understood at Ae other. The difficulty which would arise, is got over 
by their all acquiring a sufficient knowledge of the Khamti. 


* It miy b« proper to obforre, that according to the Luti GoHan, the Xtmn Hs apeak 
preciiely the aaeae language ( Skams) with the Siam of MiagiUme' v ‘^ivae from beyond the 
Irauadi. It baa not yet been aacertaiaed, whether the Siamse language difieri in any reipect from 
theiii, or ia materially the aame. 
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The only important Geographical informatioa obtained, was relative 
to the course of the Trawadi to Bhammo, and the large eastern branch 
falling in at ‘about two days’ journey above where the road turns off 
to M&ngkhung. This river had hitherto been a stumbling block in 
recoQciling the accounts of the Singfoa and Barmans. The latter appear 
generally to be unacquainted with it, which is to be accounted for simply 
by their turning off towards Mognon, having the Irawadi at some distance 
on their right; the Singfos, on the contrary, know nothing of the river 
below them, and their route towards Asam enters the Hukung valley from 
the eastward. 

Of the existence of the Suhmm Kha, Pongmai, or Sinmai Kha, 
(for by all these names it is known) there could be no doubt after 
the distinct reports of the Singfo Ambassadors, mentioned in an early 
part of this Memoir: the difficulty was to ascertain where it joins the 
Irasoadi. The required information was now most satisfactorily obtained 
from Chow TIan, the son of'the last ruling Khamti Prince, and it was 
Ailly corroborated by a Khdku Sing/o of my party, who had resided 
many years in that quarter, and some in yiinon. Chow Nan had been 
twice by the route of the river to Amerapmra, where he had remained 
several saonths in the character of Envoy, or perhaps of hostage. They 
gave me a skeleton map, showing the principal streams falling into the 
Irawadi, on the east bank, and the number of days' journey between 
each fitm MancM to Bhammo. They ate of opinion, that the Shtinuu 
Kha rises in the northern mountains, at no great distance eastward from 
the heads of the Irawadi, but had no positive information. It is to be 
remarked, however, that the XiO« Kyang, bordering Fesaaon the W., 
makes itimpossiUe, according to the maps of the Jesuits, that the Shiaui 
can come from China. And the objections to assigning it a very distant 
source are, first, its want of magnitude, for it is not described as larger 
fihan the Khamti branch; the direction of the high range which world 
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require it to break through the most elevated ground in that quarter, and, 
in tact, the want of room. 

Cariosity led us to be present at one of the weekly markets, which 
are regularly held on the plain outside the gate the Stockade, and we 
were much pleased at the orderly manner in which the business was con¬ 
ducted, without any of the haggling and din jf a .bazar in Hindustan. We 
found two hundred or three hundred buyers and sellers assembled in a 
crowd, but separated into groups, for the sale of each particular article, 
so that a buyer could readily take his choice from all of the kind exposed. 
The currency of the country is the thin iron da, manufactured by the 
Khanungs: for some of these each comer exchanges his uncoined silver, 
weighing it carefully in little scales which he brings wi*k him, and the 
itu he again exchanges for the articles required. We observed foi sale, 
dried fish, salt, fowls, eggs, pigs, ginger, onions, tobacco, lead, das manu¬ 
factured from the former kind for use, and some few things more. The 
salt was of good quality, but excessively dear—about half a seer for a 
rupee's weight of silver. 

On the 2dth May, 1 paid a visit to the Bura Raja, to talk of our 
return, and was instantly promised a supply of rice and whatever else 
they could furnish for our journey. He smiled at my offer of payment, 
and answered, that he should be heartily ashamed to accept an equivalent 
for. such trifles. His good will did. not lead him to oblige so readily in 
another afifair which we had to discuss with him. We had been given to 
understand, principally by our young friend, Chow Nan, that the upper 
toad to the Phungan pass would be far preferable for us on the return, as 
it would save at least two da}rB’ journey, by avoiding the deep bend of the 
Hasnlastg to the south, and present no more difficulty than the one we 
came, excepting that the trouble would have to be incurred again of 
opening' a path through the jangles of the low ground, but that would be 
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fully compensated for by our ascending sooner out of tbe region of rank 
jungles and close underwooo. The old man, wnen this was mentioned to 
him, allowed without hesitation that the upper route is by far the best, and 
said he could not oppose our going that way if we were determined to do so, 
but he very earnestly requested that we would not, as be was auxions to 
prevent the Singfos from uecoming acquainted with it, and indeed our own 
followers also, who might become competent guides to their more mischiev¬ 
ously inclined neighbours. He said he both feared and hated the Sing/os; 
and those of our party, were they not under our protection, should not 
return through any part of his country. To Singfos, he already owed the 
loss of tbe Alelh people on the Namlang, and it was because his Khdlang 
viilas'es are so near the foot of the pass on the upper route, that he felt so 
much anxiety at the present moment to keep that snui up, and if there 
were to be any intercourse with Asam, to make the high road the way we 
came. We had to state what appeared a satisfactory answer to his objec¬ 
tions. That our own guides (and many more) were well acquainted with 
the forbidden path, and consequently that our travelling in it would 
scarcely aflect the question. We had a sort of horror in recollecting the 
leeches, the ddmdums, and the mud and jungles of the Phtingan; but 
we promised to respect the wishes of the good old Raja, if he continued 
to bold the same nninibn. 

It is a singular custom amongst the Kkamtis, that'the principal 
amusement of their Chiefs is working in metals, in which practice renders 
them infinitely more skilful than the lower classes, who, perhaps, cannot 
spare much time from their labors in the field. Amongst the specimens 
shown us of their art, we saw a well-fashioned musket lock. Another, 
was a massive pipe-bowl of brass, which had grifiins for supporters, very 
boldly designed. Both of these were executed by the Bura Rq/a’t 
brother. Their ordinary silver pipes are of very neat workmanship. 
They were very curious about any little mechanical apparatus that 
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we bad with us, and astonishingly apt in understanding it. At their 
desire, I opened the lock of my sextant box, and drew for them figures of 
it* rarious parts, from which they assured me they should be able to 
imitate it. I also opened and explained to them the uses and connexion of 
the separate pieces of a musical snuff box, which I intended for a present 
to the Raja. They were highly delighted with it, but they expressed 
their fear that they scarcely understood it well enough, upon so hasty an 
explanation and inspection, to enable them, in my absence, to detect the 
cause of derang.-ment, should it get out of order. I also gave a pair of 
Magnetic bars, which had excited their attention; not more by their 
property of giving direction to needles, than that of assisting in the 
detection of iron ores, which I exhibited to them by driving off the sulphur 
from some pyrites, the nature of which they had been ignorant of till then. 
They expressed great delight when I showed them that sulphur, for 
which they paid a very high price to petty Siugfo traders, could be readily 
obtained, at small cost, in their own country. Tlicy immediately brought 
me the Galena, from which the Khanungs, by a process which they kept 
secret from them, procure the silver, and they asked me for an explanaUon 
of this enigma, but it was too late to get cupels made, and I failed, from 
exhaustion, in attempting to oxidate it with nitre; before the blowpipe, 
however, I gave them auch instruction as I could. They promised to 
manufacture a still, after piy projected improvements, and as they are fond 
bf their whisky, I dare say they will. It is rather singular, that their 

•till resembles very closely the one described byTuBNcm as common in 

Bhotani it consists of a boiler, cut out of the soap stone, with a cylinder of 
the same material closely fitting on, and having irqn bars at its bottom 
4a anatain a small China bason. The top of the cylinder is closed by 
a eoncare dish of brass or copper, which is kept filled with cool water, 
that the ascending vapour being condensed upon it may trickle down 
towards the centre, and drop into the bason, which is placed there to 
receive it.' 
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After the departure of Lieutenant Bvrlton to Kumlang’, whitbet 
he had removed to avoid the heat and inconvenience of the crowd, 
which aggravated his fever, I received a message from the- Sura Raja 
to entreat me to comply with the wishes of the Munglang people, who 
had arrived from their villages at Namlang Mukh, and were pressing 
him to use his interest with me to persuade me to visit them, ffot 
understanding the cause of his anxiety, I went over, and learned titai 
they had threatened him with complaints to the Burmms, and not he 
alone, but all those assembled, prayed me to avert the evil which might 
ensue, by gratifying these people. I in vain urged the length of journey 
we had to perform, and necessity of not delaying our departure, hut 
thinking their motive might be a more interested one than that of giving 
their peojde an opportunity of seeing me, and themselves enjoying the 
pleasure of paying me attention, i tried the experiment of making a 
present, and found their eagerness immediately lessened. The Raja 
hinted his wish, that 1 would give them all I could spare. They soon 
after took their departure, and then instantly 1 saw some tablets produc¬ 
ed, and the old gentleman and his council, with better recollection than I 
should have expected, made a list of my present, iucluding every item. 
This, it was explained to me, was intended as a record to enable them, in 
case of the Chiefs of Muuglang accusing them to the Barauins, to shew 
that they also had been equal sharers in whatever had been given by us. 
The Raja afterwards candidly confessed, that he wes anxious tor 
our departure, and that it was at first his wish to furnish us with rice, 
and request us to return from the M&luk villages, which he would have 
done, but for consideration for his relatives, the Sadiya and Laong 
Gohmus, whom he might have subjected to our displeasure bv such an 
act. He was under great apprehension that the Surmant, when inform¬ 
ed of our visit, would suspect him of having invited us over, in order to 
arrange for the removal of the Kkamtis into our own territones. 1 was 
happy to find that he no longer objected to our retuming by the upper 
route. 
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According to proknise, a specimen of the tea-tree was brought to me 
from one ot the neighbouring low hills, it was a full grown one, that is, about 
five feet high; the leaves were coarse and large, and not numerous. Their 
mode of preserving it is to drive the leaves when fresh, by strong pressure, 
into a bamboo, and some salt, I think, was added. Several presents were 
offered me of things which would have been deemed curious, but I could 
Aot accept them, as I had not sufficient means of carrying even those 
tbiogs which were absolutely required. 

On taking leave, all our friends accOmpaniea me to some distance 
from the village, and the Raja’s brother, called the Palanseng Gohain, 
was deputed to see us prooerly provided, at the Moolook villages, with a 
store of rice 

I observed on the return, that the hills between the Jrawadi and 
JSamlang, at least those on the road, are of mica slate; at the base, near 
the Kkokhao rivulet, 1 saw some of the blocks of soapstone, which they 
employ for culinary vessels; it appeared to be Nacrile, It is extremely 
tactile, and is said to bear the strongest heat uninjured. 

At Ndmbak. on the 31st May, we, for the first time, had an opportuni¬ 
ty of observing some lunar distances, which, however, were not very satis- 
fiietory, as clouds interrupted us frequently at the moment, and prevented 
our getting cotresponding altitudes in the afternoon for time, also the lati¬ 
tude of Ndmbak, was obliged to be inferred from that of Kkalaiig. Plains, 
paitidly cultivated, extend to the Khakmg villages, and about them there 
is an extended patch of fine rice fields. There are two villages, each of 
about twenty (touses. The people are short muscular men, dressed in a 
very inferior style to the Khamlis. We were persuaded to halt one day, 
while a party went forward to cut the path. Of Lieutenant Bublton’s 
men, who had been left at the first MiU&k village, that they might 
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enjoy as long a rest as possible to cure their sores and swellings, three 
were still in such a state, that their proceeding with us was oat of the 
question, and one of mine had ansconded, so that we were at a consider¬ 
able difficulty in arranging for the carriage of our small baggage, dimi¬ 
nished as it was by the numerous presents given to the Kkamtis, and 
were obliged, after a close inspeciion, to discard the smallest superfluity. 
As thia, was the period requiring most attention to their cultivation, we 
could not induce the Raja to give us men on any terms. The ulcers 
on our own hands and ankles, proceeding from the ddmdum and leech 
bites, would not get well. The former troublesome insect abounds to 
sut^i a degree at KJuilang, that it is wonderful the people can endure to live 
there. There is a very pretty temple situated a few hundred yards frbm 
the village, surrounded by a square court yard, which is neatly kept, and 
is planted with plum, peach, and other fruit trees. The latitude of Kka- 
lang, by a good observation of S. Urs. Maj. was 27° 32' 23". 


On the 2d June, at an early hour, we were fairly on oiir way to return 
anxious enough to see our neat built house at Sadiyu, with such comforts 
as it aflbrded, but by no means careless about the dismal journey which 
was to bring us there. The pretty little valley of the Nimlang soon 
closed, and where two equal streams, the Natnseya and Phungyun, meet, 
and form the first-named river, we entered once more into a ravine of the 
mountains, where the eye rests on nought but inhospitable jungles, or the 
foaming torrent. At the point of confluence there is a bridge for the 
convenience, apparently of the Mtshmi* visitors, whose only route is by the 
Namseya. The bridge is a curiosity for its lightness and seeming insta¬ 
bility. Its length is full eighty yards, and it is built of very few canes. 
The principal strengtli lies in the bunch of supporters above, on which 


* The iHOAmi route irom the ImOu on the BmuMpuIra to Khalang. 
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an loreaded the elliptical rings which sustain the road-way, but this is 
of two canes only, and there are two only on each side to hold by. 

The Falanseng Gohain and his people, in the morning of the next 
day, informed us that we were actually upon the base of the Phungan 
moantain, and here they left us, warning us that it was very uncertain 
whether we should find water that day unless we could reach the 
snow. 1 followed the example of some others in filling the joint 
of a bamboo, and suspending it by a cane to my shoulders, and 
we provided for our dinner, by wrapping up some .ready-boiled rice 
in a plantain leaf. We plodded on up the steep ascent till we were 
heartily weary, resting Out little, and guided in our exertion by our 
anxiety to reach the spot, where our guides had, on a former occasion, 
found a small pool,— careless of the advance of our people whom 
we soon left far behind. In our turn we needed, and found encourage- 
meiii from the Siugfus, whose liardincss enabled them to be, always 
in the van, and wlio very little liked the idea of sleeping supper- 
less. An apple was found on the ascent, of a delightful scent, but 
astringent to that degree, that it was impossible to bite twice at it. Wc 
saw no other novelty. From eight till past three, we con tinned our toil, and 
rejoiced to find the pool—it was muddy and filtliy, but no matter—it was 
Dot dry. But this, with a pot of rice, for which we were indebted to the 
Singfos, and which we knew how to discuss without the aid of spoons, 
were our only luxuries—fatigue taught us to forget that we had no beds. 
The elevation of our halting place was eight thousand six hundred and 
eighiy-six feet above the sea. 

Many of the people had not arrived when we started again in the 
inorning. We soOn left behind us both underwood and forest trees—the 
only remaining plants were the rhododendron, and a bushy ever-green, 
growing about eighteen inches high, which it was very laborious to push 
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our w.iy through: wp. irimj'ui' -cytrai ;'eaW» conuectcd by ridges 
with the parent Ueislii. hot liie coii.mv ding points, whence wa 

onglit to liave had .in exteiidt'd y; “v*-. wi- looked ilowii on nought but 
masses of white mist and idomU. .Mists also driving like rain, almost 
always obscuicd the view of Uie shows above us. The first snow we 
passed, was lying lu small uncotitit’eled patches, but about two o dioclt 
we eame to the fool of a sheet whic h covered the whole apex of the moun¬ 
tain, and foiiml that, since the uaked-iimbed guides and Singfos 
could not endtiic sinking up to the knee in it, we had to make a cir¬ 
cuit to avoid the deepest bed. The very few trees towards the 
summit wore |iJiiipc'rs, but tbose upon tbtf flat table, which forms the apex, 
were inisernble things of four or five feet in height. According to report, 
from tliis elevated peak* the view includes not only the valley of the Ira- 
wadi, witli the plains of Uukung and Mungkliung at an immense dis¬ 
tance, but also the Lama country to the N.E.; however, far from enjoying 
these beauties, we only saw the dense mist, wliicli, driven along by a strong 
wind, wet ns to the skin. The guides being deprived of a sight of sur¬ 
rounding objects, became doubtful of the way, and we were detained for 
an hour trying the descent cm all sides, till they agreed that the direction 
we had first taken must be the right one, and i'l that we soon found 
ourselves moving rapidly down towards the south, in a ravine filled with 
snow, below the crust of which the roaring of the head of the Phuagan 
rivulet was loudly audible. At lialt-past four, we had cleared the great 
sheet, and the snow remained only in patches ; but our guides giving us 
no hopes of reaching a halting place having more advantages, we agreed 
to stay, where there was not a leaf but that of the fir, or rhododendron, to 
build our huts of—nor wood for fires, but that which was sodden and wet. 
We had luckily a quilt each and a rug. The rugs we stretched to branches 


• The Barometer wa« set at three or four hundred feet below tlie aummit j it gave the altitude 
above the sea 12,474 feet« 
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of the rhododendron, as some shelter from the penetrating mists. The cold, 
and novelty of their situation, deprived our people of all energy, and with 
our best exertions of encouragement and threats, we, with difficulty, got a fire 
lighted. One of our good-natured and willing guides agreed in llie morning 
to go back, lest the traces left should prove insufficient to direct those in the 
rear, who were yet more numerous than those arrived. One poor fellow was 
found to have passeu the night alone, on the very toji—and for the remain¬ 
der. the precautionary measure of sending back guides seemed to have been 
fortunate, tor they were discovered wandering about the spot where our 
devious tracks snowed that we ourselves had missed the road. At one 
o’clock there remained in the rear only four men, who were so much 
fatigued, that there was no chance of their conquering the mountain that 
day, or of their keeping Vp with us if they had; and, since the Luai 
Gohain was'behind us, having halted another day at Ndmbak, we consi- 
'dered that there was nothing to apprehend in leaving them to follow at 
their convenience. The whole day was excessively cold and unpleasant, 
the heavy mists and drifting rain continuing without intermission. We 
would have removed to lietter quarters, but were informed that no such 
were within some hours’ march. 

Leaving the Phungan on the morrow, we mounted the wall on its 
right bank, and there, while descending the ridge which divides the waters 
of the Irawadi from those of the Brahmaputra, a transient clearness gave 
us a view of our old halting place on the Dapha, which we could not per¬ 
ceive without great delight. A short march brought us back into our old 
path at the crest of the Phungan pass; it ought not to have been (htiguing, 
aa it was generally on the descent, but it became so from the kind of 
jungle we had to make our way through, or over—for often the boughs of 
fhe'rhododendron were so closely interwoven, that we stepped from one to 
another, four and five feet elevated above the ground. 
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The ‘ Diamond' of the Wanglio afforded us, as before, water for one 
meal; we reached it with difficulty in one day from the Dapha. Thence 
also to the Diking, our anxiety to return to a place of rest made us per¬ 
form the journey (mostly down hill) in one day; but the effects upon us of 
descending so rapidly from a region of cold to the scorching heats of the 
low country was so severely felt, that we passed a miserable night on the 
banks of the Diking without sleep, and Lieutctiant Burlton has preserved 
a note, that the pulse of one beat one hundred and forty-six, and of the 
other one hundred and thirty-five, in the tninutc, while we were in that 
restless condition. 

Wc crossed the Dapka, as before, by the suspension bridge, and there 
we were informed, to our great satisfaction, that the Bf.s* Gam had letters 
and a parcel for us. 1 mention this to introduce an instance of Singfo 
duplicity. At Kasan we halted an entire day, to send a messenger to 
BfsA for our letters, and we rewarded him when, in the evening, he 
returned with the answer, that, at an appointed place on the Diking, the 
BfsA Gam would attend in person to deliver them. There w'e stopped, 
and were disappointed ; but wx afterwards learned that our most worthy 
messenger had done what many fire-side travellers take the liberty of 
doing. He was co*itented with performing the journey while smoking a 
pipe in his own hut. 

The river was pretty full, and the rapids consequently very boisterous; 
but after descending the first and worst of them, with the precaution of 
lowering our boats gently down the smoother side, we shot the rest with 
immense rapidity, and in one day and a half from Kasan'nt landed at Sadiya. 

Of those who set out with us on the return, all arrived safe; and of 
those of Lieutenant Bcrlton’s men who remained, one also found his way 
back with another party. 1 am not aware whether they have all returned 
to their own country 
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No. I.—ROUTE FROM GOHATI TO MURSING GAONSee p. 325. 

1st day. From Darang to Chatgdri occupies two pahars^ and Uie direction is 
nearly norlli. 

2(1. To Karigapar, direction north, two nu)lali.s are crossed, and the road passes 
through much jungle , this is considered a full day's journey. 

dd. In a nortli-westerly direction to Uamgaon, tlio road through jungles abounding 
with wild elephants. 

4th. Amarathal, within the hills, is reached in two pahars with difficulty ; the road 
is through hills on the banks of a iiullali, which is repeatedly to be cro.ssed by a bridge ot 
one plunk. Amarathal i.s rebuilt every year. The violence of the rains de.stroy8 the 
houses, and renders the roads impassable, and the force of the mountain torrents sweeps 
away the bridges. Direction i^ortb. 

«ith and 6th. Bagahgaon is considered one day’s journey, but it was found impossi¬ 
ble to reach on the fifth day, on account of the steepness of u mountain in the road. In 
this hill there is a cave, in which fifty or sixty men can find room, and here our travellers 
rested. The remaining part of the distance occupied but a short time the next day. The 
village is on a hill north ot the road, but travellers rest in two or three houses situated 
below. , They build here of stone, and roof with mats. They eat wheat flower, which is 
prepared by heating and mixing it with water, rice, either boiled or heated with a kind of 
oil which sells very dear, and kampa gondk, the seed uf^which, a little larger than that of 
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the poppy, is yellow (the pod black); this is made into a paste with water. Goat's flesh 
is eaten—be . neither that of fowls, hog.s, (»r bullocks. Direction north. 

(ith and 7tfa. Narigaon wa.s also reached in two slage.s, though it miglit be made in 
one witli great difliculty. The halting place is a cavern in the hiil. Thus fur the road is on 
tlie banks ofu river, sometimes on the bed of it, somc>tiiiies on the hill's side; at Nari^aon 
it is left to the south. The village is on a high hill; the direction, during the first day, is 
north, and, on the second, north-east. 

8th and 9th. Thence in a north-easterly direction, to the hend of the nullah above 
mentioned, the road passes between two mountains, and (he dangers and diflicnllies ar< 
many; it is scarcely three feet wide, and is ankle deep in mud in many places; it is made 
with wood. The stage is not a long one; but owing 1o the had state of the road, it is not 
possible to advance more than two or three kos a day. 

The direction, on the second day, is first east, and then due north to Mursinggaon, 
which is .situated on (he north bank of (he Bhuruli river. Many villages are seen to the 
south ; their food is the same here us above stated, but Uie nte they use, being brought 
from A$am, is very dear; there is very little cultivation. 

]0th. Hence two kos, a little north of east, is Dumkugaon, on a nullah; and two 
kos again beyond that, (he DkB Raja was found encamped in a garden, on the water’s 
edge Here anU (here snow was seen on the mountaan, and water flowing from it. 

TViican^ is three days'journey from tiie Deb s encampment, and respectable Tawatig 
people said that Sunea-haiU is three days further; thence there are two roads, one towards 
Nepal, the other north to L'kassa, under the Kulita Raja, wliichis flfteen days'journey. 
From X’Aosso, in ttUeen days, a province of China is reached, either by water or by a 
land route. The Imats used arc of Icatbor, on account of tbe number of rock.s met with. 
At me end of a stage tlie leatber boat is hauled up and dried. By land, it is requisite 
to carry provisions for the fifteen days, as the hills are not inhabited. There are on the 
road elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and many other animals. 


Tawang if said to be in the upper part of the Bonash, 
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No. Ill—NOTE ON M. KLAPROTH’S THEORY OF THE COURSE OF 

THE SANPO. 

Since my labors have not terminated so successfully os to furiiUb absolute proof of 
the identity or non-identity of the Sampo and Brahmaputra,* 1 might leave it to others 
to form their ovrn opinion upon the data furnished them in the foregoing part of niy 
Memoir; for I do not suppose that many will incline to follow M. Klaproth, in claiming 
infallibility for the Chinese authorities quoted by him. However, while stating the few 
facts which I have yet to mention, t shall embrace the opportunity of pointing out, at tlie 
same time, what circumstances have materially contributed to strengOien M. Kla froth's 
arguments ; and on the other hand, I shall endeavor to collect tin: evidence, (m my opinion 
very strong,) which, at all events, deserves to be weighed against the assertions of the 
Chinese Geographers. 

With respect to the weight to be attached to their opinions, M. Klaproth himself 
says, ** ceux d’ entre eux qui ecrivent sur la grographio donnont constamment des 
details si minntieiix qu’on ne jieut donter qu' ils ne contiuisscnt pus Ic plus grand fleuve de 
ieur empire.” But since his Memoiref cannot be had access to by man}, it appears in 
every way advantageous to extract from it here the quotations by which he supports bis 
arguments. He says:—“ voici uii exlruit de la grande geographic iuiperiale dc la Chine 
qui fera voir que le cuurs inferior du Yarou-dzung-bo-tchou du Tubet, ou dc 1’ Iraouaddy 
de I'Ava ^toit depuis Iong>temps connu des Chinois, et qu* ils l appelloient Ta-kin-cha- 
kiang. La g^ograpbie de la dynastic des Tbang I'cxprime aiosi—il purte aussi le nom de 
Tsang (uu Pzang); les habitans du pays du Tian (le Yunnan) I’appellent Tu-kin-cha-kiang. 
II vieut de la partie la plus occideutale du Tubet. Selon la g^ogruqhie du Yunnan, le 
grand Kin-cha-kiang vient du Tubet, entre dans le pays de Miantian on Ava, h cinq li de 
largeur et va se Jeter dans la mer. Honang-tebu-yuou, ancien anteur Chinois dit.;]: 

** -On dit que les sources du grand Kin-cha-kiang ne sont pas ires eluignees du pays 

de Ta-wan (La Bactriane). Depuis les monts Lima et Tehha-chan jusqua I’extr^me 


* The same LohiU, might psriwpi be robititotsd with BdvanU|« when referring to the ** BrafeMepnlfs of 
Oeogrephere,'* siDce it doei not eppeer that il ii properly applied to tbe SKred or Eastern btreani. 
t ** Sor les Sonreei du Brekmafstre et de VlrsmU/f. 
t 1 extract wliat\refaites to this river only. 
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frootiere septentrional^ do Men^-yan^ (dans le Yunnan*), ou ne connoit pas bien son 
cours: il passe par le pays d'uiietribu des sauvu^es nummes les Chevpitx ronx (Tchliv-fa); 
ses bords y sunt si est arpes qu' on ne pent pas y griinper. La grande geographie do ia 
Chine, qui cite co passage, ^onte: Parmi les rivieres qui passent pai^ la partie du pays dos 
Meng-yang (I) b^risseedomoiitugncset presque inaccessibles, il y eu udeiix tr^s-grandes 
qoi viennenl du nord-ouest. Tune s'appelle Ta-kiii-kiang on Ta-khin-kiang, el I’autre 
Pm>iang-kiaug. Elies se reunissent, ef portent aussi Ic nom de Ta-i-kiang: de nos jours les 
habitans du district de Tbong-yuo duiineut geueralement u toutes les grandes rivieres le 
nom de Tu-i'kiang. Les gens du pays appellent ce Oeuve Kin-cha'kiaug (4 sable d’or). 
On trouve duns son lit le Yu ou jade oriental, do couleur \erte, de Tor cn grams ot on 
paillettos, la piorre procieuso appetee tsing-cliy, du noir, du cristal dc roche ct qitelque 
fobs aussis du Y^u hlunc. Aux pieds dos montagnes qu’ il traverse, on recneille aussi 
de I'ambro jaiini*. L<*s Imbitaiis dii Tian (Vnn-nan) appellent ee (leuve Ta (grand) 
Kiii'Chu-kiaiig; leSiao (petit) KiU'clia-kiaiig, an conlrairo, ost eoluiqni passe a Li-Kiang, 
&.C. Eli sortant du pays de Meng-yang, cc tleuvc coule uu sud, passe dovant Uouang- 
meng, Ma'tlian, Mo-t'sy et Meng-tchuiig, ou il recoit une riviere qui vient de I’ ouest: il 
baigne Pli(»-pliu, TMiiieng et Momang, villos anciennes, coupe U fronUore (de ee temps), 
et va ik Mail mo.—Il n'y a aiicun duutc quo ce fleuve ne suit le YurOu^dzang bou du Tubet 
qjontent les editeur.N do la grande geographic imperiale.” 

The quotation from Iluuang-tihin-yuuu ancien auteur Chinois is an on dit,—but 
what does it assert more than tliut between.two distant points, one situated in Thibet, the 
other on the borders of Yunnan—the course ol certain rivers is unknown. Tbo onus 
probuiidi still lies witli lloiing-tciiin'yuan, to show that the river lust sight of in Thibet, 
is found again near Y'unnaHf. , 

La Geographie de Y unnan cited proves no more, nor dm^s the first quotation, 8.s they 
seem all to rest upon the same grounds, and i net^d scarcely remark Uiat the addition of 


* A Hole is pven by M. Klaprotb (1) and it dors aot oppesr wliriitrr (‘‘ dons 1« Ynnnon") is bis addition or 
not “ (1) Ce pays oloit siiii(- eii debois do la froolierc la pliu oocidentale an Vuonau letnale. 

t Tbe CkwfK geoKraphers seem to base been in precisely tbe tame predicament with enrielves in respect to 
this river. They lose aiglit of Uie Swnpo, so do we ; they tind a lar|e river near llieir own borders, we lied a 
larger; and we each declaie that we have found that wbieh was lost. The case is veiy rimtiar also totbe dispate 
between Mr. McQueen and the Quarterly Review, on the qtiestion of the ^tgrr. One finds a proper and 
reasonable outlet for it, wliicii «ould give it au allowable length of eonrse ; the olbari are Mi (or wart not) so 
easily satiifiad, but conveyed tbair river etrcuitoaiiy abMt, contrary to ait reason. 
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the Edithors de la Grande Geographie, ‘ II n'ya aucnu donte.' induces a very great deal of 
doobt, as it appears that tliey draw their conclusion from the scanty evidence they place 
before us. The account, however, of the Ta-kin and Pin-lang, is of a \ery diflerent 
stamp, and in it we recognise an accurate description of the Jrawadi, as it really exists. 
To this day, there is a considerable trade carried on by the Chinese of Yunan, chiefly (ur 
the sake of the articles enumerated above, as found in these rivers. The timlier mines of the 
Kaynduayn have been long famed for the quantities of amber produced. The green stone 
(yu)\s found in most of the branches of the Jrawadi —(1 brought a specimen from Man- 
which was found in iXm Phitnyan) —and the C/rd proiluces a stone, the nature of 
which we could not exactly ascertain from the Shams, for which tlie Chinese pay u large 
price*. It is to be remarked, that liitliert4» it has not been asserted that tlie river of 
Thibet enters Yunan; but to prove tJiis, IVl. Ki.aprotii cites “ une ordonnance de 
Khang-fai,” published in 1721. 1 give the **\tract relating to this river at large. 

II y a encore une autre riviere {|(]i passe par Textreme froutiere du Yun-nan, i Vst 
le Pin-lang-kiang (fleuve de I'Aiec). Sa source est dans le Nyari province du Tubet, k 
Test du mont Gangdis sur le mont Dumdjouk-kubal, eVst k dire botiche de cheval. Co 
fleuve recoit plus has le nom de Yarou-dzangho; il coule g^iieralement vers Test, en 
deviant un pen au sud; passe par le pays de Dzaiigghe et la ville de Jikar goiinggar; 
recoit le Guidjao-mouren; plus loin, se dirige au siid, traverse une contree habitee par 
des hordes non soumises. et entre dans le Yunnan, pres de I’ancienne ville de Voung- 
tcheou; il y porte le non de Plo-Iang-kiang. II quitte cette province an fort de Thie-py- 
kouan et entre dans le royaume de Mian-tian.” 

1 have already mentioned that this ordonnance was published in 1721; however, the 
Jesuits were employed in Yunan, in constructing their map of the pi<»viiu e in 1714 and 
1715, and they have neither introduced the Sampo into Yunan, nor had their irnpiine^t 
elicited any satisfactory information conceritiiig its course after leaving Thibet. P. Rrcis 
himself says, (he probably wrote after the year 1721,) f* Mats, ou va se decharger 
le grande fleuve Tsanpou? C'est sur <|uoi on ii'a riea de certain. 11 est vraiseuiblable 


* Ooc ipecies of iionc they requiro to be mwb in two, wbea they bamodintcly decide to reject it w worth* 
ioM, or to pay a hr,. •un for it. 

t Dfoeriptioo do l^EapIro do U Cbiae.—p. SSfi. 
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frootiere septentrional^ do Men^-yan^ (dans le Yunnan*), ou ne connoit pas bien son 
cours: il passe par le pays d'uiietribu des sauvu^es nummes les Chevpitx ronx (Tchliv-fa); 
ses bords y sunt si est arpes qu' on ne pent pas y griinper. La grande geographie do ia 
Chine, qui cite co passage, ^onte: Parmi les rivieres qui passent pai^ la partie du pays dos 
Meng-yang (I) b^risseedomoiitugncset presque inaccessibles, il y eu udeiix tr^s-grandes 
qoi viennenl du nord-ouest. Tune s'appelle Ta-kiii-kiang on Ta-khin-kiang, el I’autre 
Pm>iang-kiaug. Elies se reunissent, ef portent aussi Ic nom de Ta-i-kiang: de nos jours les 
habitans du district de Tbong-yuo duiineut geueralement u toutes les grandes rivieres le 
nom de Tu-i'kiang. Les gens du pays appellent ce Oeuve Kin-cha'kiaug (4 sable d’or). 
On trouve duns son lit le Yu ou jade oriental, do couleur \erte, de Tor cn grams ot on 
paillettos, la piorre procieuso appetee tsing-cliy, du noir, du cristal dc roche ct qitelque 
fobs aussis du Y^u hlunc. Aux pieds dos montagnes qu’ il traverse, on recneille aussi 
de I'ambro jaiini*. L<*s Imbitaiis dii Tian (Vnn-nan) appellent ee (leuve Ta (grand) 
Kiii'Chu-kiaiig; leSiao (petit) KiU'clia-kiaiig, an conlrairo, ost eoluiqni passe a Li-Kiang, 
&.C. Eli sortant du pays de Meng-yang, cc tleuvc coule uu sud, passe dovant Uouang- 
meng, Ma'tlian, Mo-t'sy et Meng-tchuiig, ou il recoit une riviere qui vient de I’ ouest: il 
baigne Pli(»-pliu, TMiiieng et Momang, villos anciennes, coupe U fronUore (de ee temps), 
et va ik Mail mo.—Il n'y a aiicun duutc quo ce fleuve ne suit le YurOu^dzang bou du Tubet 
qjontent les editeur.N do la grande geographic imperiale.” 

The quotation from Iluuang-tihin-yuuu ancien auteur Chinois is an on dit,—but 
what does it assert more than tliut between.two distant points, one situated in Thibet, the 
other on the borders of Yunnan—the course ol certain rivers is unknown. Tbo onus 
probuiidi still lies witli lloiing-tciiin'yuan, to show that the river lust sight of in Thibet, 
is found again near Y'unnaHf. , 

La Geographie de Y unnan cited proves no more, nor dm^s the first quotation, 8.s they 
seem all to rest upon the same grounds, and i net^d scarcely remark Uiat the addition of 


* A Hole is pven by M. Klaprotb (1) and it dors aot oppesr wliriitrr (‘‘ dons 1« Ynnnon") is bis addition or 
not “ (1) Ce pays oloit siiii(- eii debois do la froolierc la pliu oocidentale an Vuonau letnale. 

t Tbe CkwfK geoKraphers seem to base been in precisely tbe tame predicament with enrielves in respect to 
this river. They lose aiglit of Uie Swnpo, so do we ; they tind a lar|e river near llieir own borders, we lied a 
larger; and we each declaie that we have found that wbieh was lost. The case is veiy rimtiar also totbe dispate 
between Mr. McQueen and the Quarterly Review, on the qtiestion of the ^tgrr. One finds a proper and 
reasonable outlet for it, wliicii «ould give it au allowable length of eonrse ; the olbari are Mi (or wart not) so 
easily satiifiad, but conveyed tbair river etrcuitoaiiy abMt, contrary to ait reason. 
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Hough perfecdy satisfied on this point from haeing been so long and so often engaged 
in the inquiry, I have recently questioned a Burman attendant, who has been with me 
since the capture of Rangpur, and who came from Ameri^ra, his native city, by the 
route of the Irawadi, striking off where the lUogaun, or Mungkhung rivulet joins the 
great river. This man,* in answer to my simple question as to the sixe of the Bhanmo 
river, immediately replied—as large as the Dikho, (the little stream nmning past Ghtr~ 
gong, and Rangpur in Atom,) and he positively denies that any river joins the IntmuU, 
as far up as he has seen it. 

“ I was assured by the Officer who gave me the account of the Map here published, 
and who, as belonging to Panmo, on the frontier of China, must have been perfectly well 
informed, that the/rauxufif or Kiang nga never enters the province of Yimaan, but keeps 
far to the west of it, the whole principality of Panmo being interposed." (Ha.iiilton, 
p. 36 of his Account.) 

In answer to this, M. Klaphoth could not again remind os that though this may 
be true of the Irawadi of the Mranmat, it may not be so of the “ Irawadi of Geogra¬ 
phers be would be well aware that the latter was understood and intended by Dr. 
Hamilton, who perfectly well recollected the story of the four Chinese of the Universal 
History. I do not think it worth while to enter On a discussion of their travels.^ Hami L- 
TON has said enough on the subject; but indeed it appears to me that citing such authority, 
or the “ renseignemens authentiques” of our great Geographer Rrnnell, is wilfully 
recurring fur information to a period when much of what is now perfeedy understood was 
the subject of mere conjecture. 

I was assured by a party of Shams from Yunnan, that there is no river to compare 
with the Sadiga Brahmaputra, within thirteen days’ journey of Banmo. The river allud¬ 
ed to by them at that distance, appears to be the Lan-tsan, or Kuadong-kiang. The 
Nou-kyang is, as we are told by Hamilton, murh inferior to the Irawadi at Bhansso, 


* Hr bis ofieD shows esiwidersble lotrlhgrser is gsofnphical msttrrs. 

t It isnst sot br forfottes, that wliile Dr. Hswiltow was partaias thoM tsqairisa at JaHrgpara, thtre wr-e 
Iharo loma CStarw AmbaMsdari from I'rsaaa, wbo aUo gave bim iaforamtloo. 
t Tbijr Boigbt bars ambarhod on the Bhanms livrr. 

X 3 
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wUoli m 4efcribed t» me as larger 6ini Ute Sadiya Brakmajmfra, bot inferior to the great 
BBited ftzeam of the iMthit, 

If it were iDCfliDl>eii( on me to mention every stateaent with which M. Klaproth 
has thooghtto strenj^then liis argnments, I should have to quote P. Gauril’s (mere) opi¬ 
nion. that M. D‘an\ ii.LL was right in placing Ara on the great yiirou Ssanpou—(kf 
does not say a word about its entering yuanan)—and the evidener of the maps published 
during the reign of Kiman-long. on which it is written in Manchou* characters, 
opposite to where the Dzamjho-tchou or yarou Dzany-hou~fchon leaves Thibet, that 
this river passes through the country of Lokahadja {or H'Lolba), and enters yuftoan; 
but. as 1 have pr<M<‘(J salisfaetontY, 1 hope, that so important an error has been com¬ 
mitted on this point, surely that whole mass of evidence will no longer be thought trust¬ 
worthy. 

Ilowever. in justice to M. Klaproth, I must draw attention to the large eastern 
branch of the Irawadi, called in my map by its Singfo name, Shumai khaf —1 ask, had 
M. Klaproth been aware of the existence of this considerable river, should we ever 
have heard of tlie Pin-lang-kiang in Yunnan ? or seen the petty Banmo rivulet magnified 
into a mighty stream i 1 think not; and those who inspect iny map will agree with me. 
With regard to the origin of the Shumai kka, I have no positive statements to offer ; 
the Sing/o9 arc generally of opinion that it is something larger than the western branch, 
though not materialli. and it seems not at all improbable that it is the river mentioned by 
the old man who was captive amongst the Lamas, as rising in the snony mountains of 
the Khana Deha's (ouiitr\. and flowing to the south near where he saw the source of the 
eastern branch of the Dihong turning to the 

If the opinion of and'C/iine5e be deserving of confidence, is not that of 

the Tkihetiam resident upon the Sanpo equally so i 


* Thmmspi btve i«d M. Klaproth into sn error. aeliQowtfditedbjbiimfifoforbeeorrecUllio bliieeond 
swp. It U written •imilnrijr m Maudihou, oppoeiie the Uom-ttim," tbst U ttPitee with the Ytrm DstmgU in 
Lobnbn^i** M. Rlapeotb now coutdeie 1| to be our Dtktng. 
t Tfae Lt^pbni SugfM; Ft it nbo etlled Smnwf.ikAn. 
t Vide p,. dll of thu Menoir. 
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A party of Bhotiya and Lhma merchantone of whom had travelled from Lana 
to Pfkin, ajssored Mr. Scott at Darang, in Asam, (in 1826), that the ahwuipHtra, 
on tiie bonks of which they then stood, is the TsanpOt or large river of Thibet. From 
Nipal, we understand, that tlie TMbetiatu always assert the same thing, and referring to 
Turner for the opinions he derived from them at Teskoo Lomboo, we find a degree of 
accnrary in their idea of the river^ which was not to be bxpectod. 

** It passes Lasta, and |>enetrates the frontier mountains that divide Thibet from 
Amm. In this latter region it receives a copious supply from the sacred fountains of 
the Brahmakoond,* before it rushes to the notice of Europeans below Rungamutty** 

The evidence derived indirectly from the Thihetane at the sources of the BroAnwi- 
putra> has already been recorded, p. 410 of this Memoir, and this, as I have there observed, 
deserves consideration mure particularly, since those people must be perfectly aware whe¬ 
ther or not they are divided Irom the rest of Thibet by a Urge river. However, they not 
only deny the existence of such river, but inform us positively that the L'htuta river is 
the same as the Dihong. 

I shall proceed to examine bow far M. Klaproth derives advantage by supporting 
his view with arguments from Physical Geography. 

Ho concludes that Uie great periodical rise of the Irawadi, and its rapidity of current, 
can only be accounted for by assigning it a distant source in the snows of 


* We bsd net at that time any notice of the Kund. 

* Herefen to '‘Twoyfamin iira.p SSS.” The Author of that clever little worh basardt the opinion that 
thmddra riliiiK* of the river are attiibiitahie to the du lling of the enow, in the moontaiD* of TWiel; for 
although the /r Jirac/t derivena \aei eupply of water fiom the iiumefouxitreami which flow from the V9mai»ting aad 
otiivr rooniitaiuK, yet it is impotsible they could be $a raptdly swolleD by the rain at to create tbU soddeo iacrease 
of water.** Sui ely a sadden increase is noi e likely to proceed from rain than from the gradaol melting of snow. 
This AtiUior further inform iis, that the peiiodical usings arc generally three in number in one season, and that 
tlie last is ilie forerunner of the river’s ebbing to its lowest itale. Buchanam says, that it began to fnll on the 
ITtli September. Then the last sudden lise occurs at a period wben we know that Ibe anewi lufler very little 
further diminiiiion. After Che rapid thaws of May and Jena, there remains no great portimi of the mass of snow 
which is aituated within reuh of the snu’s influence. 
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I ihall akow, on tke other hand, that analogy famishes ns with the conclusion that with¬ 
in the limits prescibed by my researches to the sources of the Jrawadi, there is sufficient 
space for the formation of a river of great magnitude, and the question will then appear to 
hinge npon this point What is the magnitude of this river compared with others.* 

We have certainly been told thai, in the rainy season, it would be impossible to male 
way against its impetnons cnrrent, were it not for the strong southerly breezes which then 
prevail; but to 6iose who are acquainted with the Gam/es and BrahmapulrOtf this is saying 
BO more than that it resembles those rivers in the periodical difficulties of its navigation: 
and when we farther recollect that the Irawadi is, in one place, contracted in breadth by 
its high honks to four hundred yards }: (of which we have no similar instance in the others §) 
we cannot consent to allow that the difficulty of stemming its current is a convincing 
argument of its superior importance. 

“ During the dry months of January, February, March, and April, the waters of the 
Jrawadi subside into a stream that is barely navigable: frequent sboaN and banks of 
sand retard boats of barthen.”|| “I see here,” says Dr. Bvcuanam in bes Journal, 
“ some boats poled along in the very middle of the river, where there does not appear to 
be more than six or eight feet water: It is deeper, however, towards tlie steep bank.” 
Dr. HAMILTONf says of it generally, that it is equal to the Gangei or Brahmaputra, 
and 1 am not aware that any one has rated it higher, but Officers, whom I iiui c questioned 
on the subject, who had sufficient opportunity of forming a Judgment during their long 
sqjDum on its banks, in the course of the late war, compare the Irawadi, above its junction 


* It U to be regretted that tboie wbo bod the oppoi tuoUy did not give hi • irction of tfae /ruradt, tod the 
vrioeity of Itt correirt. 

t The latMr ptftlcBlorly. 

4 Tweyeariiio An. 

^ iMMdtetily below GoAefi, hUli eoefine the Bra4mapH<>'a to the breadth of one (bouiand two handred 
Um Muoneat In iu eonrae throngh Afm ; tbare, in the lainy aeaion, boati are ueceuitatrd to be moored 
till niaoalertj breeae^riBgiapof force anfficieot to carry them Oirongb tbe narrow strait but ibeie isolien great 
dlftcsHy atan where the rifer Dowa in an open bed. When coming down the ti«'pr in the latter end of October 
ItttS, 1 -aaw a fleet of Commiiaartat boata (at that time very mneb required with theii anppliea for tbe army) which 
tad baen twanty-Ava dnjw batwean Goafpera and NagkwbtrM Ull, a diatance of thirty mileop and tbare wae no 
remarkable wind to impada thalr prof reat. 

I Synee* EmbiMy, p. M, ad. of ISOO. 

Y Vol. k, JCdinbnifb Pbiloaopbicid Joarnal, p. >T. 
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with the Krtiduayn to the Gangei oppuute FutUhgkur, and consider it grneraUjr u very 
inferior to the Ottngei, where having received iU va«t toppUes from the Gogyra and the 
iSoan, it spreads its great breadth over the plains like some grewt inland sea.* 

But I am not anxions to deny high rank to the Irawadi. 1 am only yealoas of its 
taking precedence, without authority, of its noble compeers. 

I may assume, I believe, that the magnitudef of the rivers of similw conntisM 
bears always some proportion to the spacej drained, so that knowing the extent 
country, an estimate might always be termed of the comparative magnitude of its rivers : 
provided, however, that the similarity of the districts compared, extend to the climate as 
well as other physical features. 

For comparison with the district drained by the Trawadi, particularly on the upper 
part of its course, no country could be more happily selected than Amom, similar to it, as 
far as wp are informedy in every particular. The elevation not materiaUy differing* the 
rains commencing at the same season and equally abundant, the same large proportion ot 
hill tract to plain country, and high mountain ranges, supplying in each the distant sources 
of their larger streams. 

Asam, with its bordering districts, including from the meridian 00° 30' of longitnde 
on the west, to the heads of the sacred Brahmaputra on the east, and from the crest of 


* TLU evidf>nc0 mould carry KrcBter weight were I at liberty to Bame my antbority. I would BOt rc4( 
much, however, no what mont neceaianly be 40 Tigae 04 aay poreoB’e opioioD ot the compB«’*iiveiiiagBitBde of 
livers wlieo (ormed witboDt sufficient data. 

t UniiUng the sense of magoitode to the Biore legllinitte one ni applied to riven. 

i It doce not appear of niicU importance whether tite extent drained be OMSidered, or the aetnal lengtiw 
of the coaises of the rivers, as it will be found that these bear a Bear proportion te each other, forinstaoee, the 
Geng'rs, down to ./Hlehehad, drains 7*9 square degrees; the Jusiae to the sene ptdat, drains S7*l square degrees; 
tlie proportion is 1 to t*4S. The son of the leogtbs of the rivers forming Geafea to iiUehebod, is two thousand 
three hundred and fifty niies, and of the Jamae, tea thoosand and seventy, which give the proportion 1 to4*38. 
It is not pretended that these neasares are eocarete. They were aude on Carv's larga nap, aodwMaer 
on a larger scale, would exhibit asore water'CODrscs. for the Dumber of livers iotredaeed ia a nap, asnoh must 
depend on the mode of snrvcy, whether detailed or not; in this, probaUy, tho MRtr^ 4isthols watcrod bv Iho 
eoutrtbators to the Jaane have tiie ad vantage. 
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the HmaJa^a ranges,* (which generally deviate between the 28^ and 29’’parallels of 
latitade,) on the north to the line, (which can be traced without the hazard of mnch error) 
separating on the south the sources of the rivers contributing to the Brahmaputra within 
these limits, from those flowing in the opposite direction, is an eitent of about 15*3 
square degrees. 

The Irawadi, according to my map, drains up to the City of Amerapura, 13*9 square 
defaces, excluding, of course, in this estimation, the whole tract whence tlie Kaifnduayn 
draws its supplies. 

Then, were the Saapo supposed to contribute to neither of these rivers, it would be 
fair to compare the Brt^maputra at Goalpara, with the Irawadi at Amerapura :—but 
who will venture t<» do this i Add, in imagination, tlio Sanpo to the Irawadi, and then 
by how large a quantityf ought the Irawadi at Amerapura, to exceed the Brakwanputra 
%iGoalpara —but who of tliose who have seen the two rivers, shall we nnd willing to 
grant the possibility of such excess, or who will not indeed assert the reverse as the 
fact. 


We can easily estimate the quantity of water drawn by the Brahmaputra from the 
tract within the limits mentioned, since we know the entire discharge at Goaipara, and 
also the discharge of the IHhong, the Dibong, and the Brahmaputra, separately in the 
neighbourhood of Sadiya. 

In Jannary 1828, the quantity of water discharged by the Brahmaputra 
at including the ^onosA, was, per second, .Cubic ieet, 1,48,188.;^ 


* Tkibel sad th« iSiap* sltofether saciaded. 

t Tbs qsaatity to bs added is sot lo great u nuglit waboat eMtiideration be anticipated. It mii«i be i pcM 
leeted bow aoiail a qaanhty of rain falU in the elevated reglooef Tkihtt. We are informed tliet in part•> of that 
eesstry, seiUier raia nor aaow are koowu to fall, aad that dome laottOtaiov, of the great elevation ot tbirieeo 
Ibeuaiid feet (leve&teeD thoiuand f) are never covered with mow. 

t As aeeout bae bees gives of the smsser of taking tbU Scetioo, and of eompvi*ng tbetUMbarge. 
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Bronglit forward.1,46,1B6 l 

CaptaiD Bedford ^ives the discharge of the Dihm^, at the Raroe season 
of the year, fifty>six thousaad five hundred and sixty-four feet, but the small 


rivulet, called the Laiit is here included, say.... 56,000 

Remain.Cubic tect. 90,188 


Here then is proof, in an instance of the fact, that in a country (and climate) similar to 
iisom,* of the extent of 15*3 square degrees, a river <»f such impctrtance as one discbarg* 
iug, when at the lowest ebb. ninety thousand cubic feet per second, may have its origin. 

Rrnnhli. has stated the entire discharge of the Ganges, in tiie dry season, at eighty 
thousand cubic feet; but he has perhaps overrated it since the quantity of water flowing 
post the Citv of Benares in April last, was found to be no more than sixteen thousaudf or 
seventeen thousand feet per second. 

But the whole extent drained by the Irawadi, including its several contributors down 
to the head of the Delta, or to the point where it remains an undivided stream, is thirty- 
three square degrees: it follow.s that, without claiming a larger space for the origin of the 
Irawadi than what appears due to it from the result of my researches, the probability is 
in favor of its discharging in the vicinity of Projwc, in the dry season, upwards of one lack 
and eighty thousand cubic feet per second, or that it is there larger by one-fourth than the 
Brahmaputra at Ooalpara. 

I regret that I want data for continuing the comparison through the rainy season. 
The only fact that I can state, connected with a rise in the Brahmaputra, is, that on the 
2d May, 1825, when a considerable extent of its sands yet remained uncovered, it discharged 
three lacks and seventy-five iliousund cubic feet per second, above the month of the DMo 
river, to which must be added (say) forty thousand feet, for the Bori hokit, which sepa¬ 
rates from the main stream a few miles up the river. 

Hie objection lias been made that the Sanpo, where it is lost in Tkihet, it necessarily 
a very large river, and on the other hand, that the J>ihong, where I last saw it within the 


* Aa4 BOBtIgaew tsrrltorifti. 

t For tbU iafonMtioB, I smlBilcbted to tbekiodsoMof J. PaiNssr, Eiq. 
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monntaiw. ii too omII to be Ibe chmne] of rach a stream. The first part of this ohjecv 
tioD hm bees asvered in a lorogoing note, hot bih^ more might be addaced to prove that 
a nver haviaig its rise in Bd lowing tiirongh that arid and ele\'ated tract, must be very 
inferior in comparison witii one draining a country with a moist climate; but, Indeed, the 
Saapo, up to the aihety-seventh degree of longitude, drains a smaller space than the Ganpet 
to tSenare'e, the former being 33*8 degrees* and the'latter 37*0 degrees, yet it is consider¬ 
ably .arger. The second objection bus also been met in a note to a former partt>f this paper. 
True, the IHhtmg was but one hundred yardsf wide, yet Oie steep slope of the mountain's 
sides induoed impression that 0>e bed must possess immense depth; but pursue the 
question to calculation, and all a{^arance of difficulty vanishes. Suppose the discharge 
still fifty thousand feet per second, and the mean velocity of the current at that spot three 
miles per hour, the mean depth required to give that discharge is but thirty-seven feet ~ 
ffie flisaK depth in the dry season at Goalpara, where the breadth is twelve hundred 
yards, is twenty-one feet, and the depth of the principal chonnel there thirty-three 
feet. And supposing the discharge the same, and the velocity no more than two miles 
an how, the mean depth required is but fifty-five feet: also, I conceive, far within the 
bounds of possibility 

It must not be forgotten, that to connect ^he Sanpo witli the iraveadi, according to 
M. Klapkoth's view, not less than four hundred and fifty miles (by the most direct 
possible route) must be added to tlie course of the Sanpo, over fmd above what is 
necessary to connect it witli the Dihong. This is not his only difficulty: in addition to 
those 1 have already stated; his second map still requires considerable alterations in 
leugitude to bring in my Surveys, cramping still more the crowded streams, which, with 
most unnatural parallelism, crawl in nearer contiguity than is known in any other part of 
tile world,' through his map, between the sources of the Brahwuiputra and China. 

Notioe has already been taEeii, in an excellent article I on the subject, in the Oriental 
Quarterly Magazine, that M. Klaproth was entirely mistaken in supposing that TiritNitR 


* iDcIudmg frMi the bifliest ridge ef Ae Htimtoye to tae tfairtj'^nt degree of tetitode, MatUBM a little 
mere. M. Klav aorn't map woetd give It lew ipaec. 

t Thebftadtli n aeW tobe greater farther wiAia the htib. I have leea i ceoe bridge, af eighty yard* ieegtb, 
•ver the Rrahaiepalrc. Tha iWfv declare that the iNheag-balwsya tao wide to ado^tofa biidga btiagibaawaavar. 
t Mentir a« tha Ceane of the Oreat Rivar of TMtt, 
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did not take any astronomical observations for the position of Skigatzt or Ttthu Lombu, 
and of the consequent error which he has probably committed in altering the latitude of 
XfOfM one degree*. The whole of the lower part of the from eastward. Buffers 

a similar alteration in his map, which has given room (in space) for the formation of a con¬ 
siderable river, called by M. Klaproth, Mon Chu, evidently the Om CAu of Renkell, 
and our Subanshiri, though M. Klaproth now considers it to be our Dihong. This 
river has not, however, so much as six square degrees allotted to it; but if the course of 
the Sanpo be restored to its former parallel of latitude, and the Suhanshiri introduced— 
no insignificant river, since if discharges, in the dry season, sixteen thousand feet per 
second—the space for the grovrth of the Dihong will be, in M. Klaproth’s map, most 
sadly curtailed—reduced, indeed, to nothing. 

I think that I have hinted at the probable cause of all the discussion which we have 
had on this subject in the early part of this Memoir. The Brahmaputra wa.s described to 
os as a diminished stream, little more than a hill torrent,” and it ** seemed very improba¬ 
ble, that such a small body of water could run the distance it is represented or supposed 
to do.” The Dikong, in which alone we could look for a continuation of the Sanpo,f was 
totally lost sight of,;|; and lung remained forgotten. Time was given to originate Theories,§ 
and to search for Gedgruphical anecdotes amongst antiquated Chintie documents, and 
the delay which occurred in furnishing mfurmution from hence, (from the spot) allowed 
conjecture to grow into certainty. 


* Tbc Lnw who were leot to snrvey Thibet, were mitbemstieUni, isatmeted for the porpoM: It U bsrdly 
potable that they coo hove eired one degree of latitude Im their ourvey of the ohort diitance between Loom and 
Terba Lomte, (aboot one baadred and Afiy tnilev) and their pooition of the lattei agreeo elooely wllb that glvep 
by Turnbb, from oboervaiion. 1 would not contend for their cztrane acenraey, or even for an approxiaation to 
accuracy, aacepUog in the pooition of placet actuaUy in their route. They teem to have poiteued very little 
jadgwent. 

t IHia would have appeared front tho Artt, bad Liontonaat BoatTon’t aeeonnt of tfao ditcbnrge of the rivon j 
been pobUtbed. 

J It was never adverted to at a river of great iaportaaec, till a letter of mine to the Editor, appeared ia the 
Oovernnent Oasette, aboot January 1096. 

S Captain BfcLACNLan’t ** Theory*' ai^aarod in the Ediabargh Pbllotopbical Joarnai. 
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V. 


CENSUS 

OF THE 

POPULATION OF THE CITY OF BENARES. 


By JAMES PRINSEP, Esq. f. r. s. 


In the year 1800, a Census of the Population of this City was taken by 
Zi’LFiCAR Ai.i, Kotwal, under the orders of the Resident, Mr. Deane, 
which was published as an Appendix in Lord Valentia's Travels in 
India. 

Benares was there staled to contain about thirty thousand houses and 
six hundred thousand inhabitants; but very little examination of the data 
upon which the latter assumption was made, would have been sufficient to 
prove its total inaccuracy. The houses were classed according to their 
height, and an assumed rate of population was assigned to each, thus— 

Brick Houses of 1 story were supposed to contain 15 persons. 


Ditto ... 

... of 2 ditto. 

. 20 

Ditto ... 

... of 3 ditto. 

. 25 

Ditto ... 

— of 4 ditto. 

. 40 

Ditto ... 

... of 5 ditto . 

. 100 

Ditto -.. 

... of 0 ditto. 

. 150 


and the whole statement was of the same extravagant character. 
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The Kotml, doubtless, was interested in swelling the list of towns¬ 
people, whom it was bis duty to keep in subordination; and S(tal Sink, 
Mr.' Deane’s M4nshi, who drew up the account, may have thought it 
complimentary to his master to magnify the importance of the place 
under his rule; but it is difficult to forbear smiling at the ultra display of 
their zeal and diligence in the classification of “ suspected persons" in the 
town ; Thus, after a catalogue of the trades and sects, we find inserted 
the following curious item: 


“ Badmash—Those who are ready to commit forgery, .... 40 houses. 

Ditto to give false evidence, . 400 ditto. 

Ditto to commit theft, . 200 ditto. 

Th&ngi, or those who employ thieves, . 50 ditto. 

Gamblers . 40 ditto. 

Persons who have been taken up for theft, . 150 

Persons who have been engaged in brawls, &c. 100 

Persons who have a pugnacious disposition . 400 


Persons without any profession, and therefore stronjTlp 
suspected . . 

When engaged in making a Map of the Town in 1822, I could hard- 
ly'fail to entertain suspicions of Zi-lficar’s vague estimate, and 1 would 
have attempted a more accurate enumeration had not apprehensions 
existed among the Civil Authorities that an enquiry of such a nature 
would be likely to lead to disturbance and dissatisfaction among the 
people. This opinion was grounded on the occurrences of more than 
one period, when an unpopular measure, on the part of the English 
Government, had given rise to disaffection, and even to open resistance in 
the Town ; and, indeed, as long as such erroneous ideas of the magnitude 
of the place prevailed, there was room for alarm at the slightest symptom 
of turbulence on the part of the populace. 
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Paring the operations of the Committee of Improvement, founded by 
Governor General Abam in J823, a more constant intercourse with the 
Natives soon convinced me that there could be no difficulty whatever in 
obtaining the desired information, provided the real motives were declared, 
and any incipient alarms at once quieted by unreserved explanations. 
The classification of the mekalas and streets for the assessment of the 
Behri, a small tnehala tax levied for the purpose of cleaning and 
repairing the street drains, afforded a convenient pretext for the com 
menceinent of the Register, as the more direct prosecution of the object 
was interdicted, but all precautions of this nature were, in fact, unnecessa 
ry, and only tended to impede the progress and injure the arrangement 
of the matter, which it thus occupied two years to bring to completion. 
On other grounds, the City of Benares prevented facilities for the prose¬ 
cution of statistical enquiries, from its division into numerous mehalas or 
wards, under the protection of a police on the pltdlekbandi system, so 
called from the pk&leks or gates of each tnehala, which were, in former 
days, regularly closed at night. The watchmen are well acquainted 
with every house within their beat, and can generally tell the names 
and circumstances of their various inmates; with the assistance of these 
men, who also pointed out tiie limits of the tnehala, my enquiries were 
continued from house to house, either addressed to the householders 
themselves, or to servants and neighbours. The rhumars of the tnehala 
having daily admittance to each house to remove dust and rubbish, 
were found to be useful auxiliaries in checking the estimates of population 
derived from othqr sources. 

In some mekalas, chiefly where the richer classes resided, more dif¬ 
ficulty was experienced in dbtaining accurate returns than in others; but 
in general the results are worthy of confidence. I have frequently ques¬ 
tioned native - visitors as to the number of inmates in their houses, and 
have been surprised at its close accordance with the Register. To 
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ascertain 'owcver the degree to which it might be trusted, a few mehalas, 
in diflFerent parts of the town, were selected for a careful re-examination 
by myself, and the opportunity was taken to insert separate returns of 
the males and females of each family, and further to distinguish the lodg¬ 
ers from the proprietors. Into these points the Ldlas had not been per¬ 
mitted to enquire, on account of the delicacy of the natives, particularly 
the Muselmans, on the former subject. No reluctance, however, was 
shewn in affording to myself such additional information, except among 
Muselmans of rank, who sent me the details of their household in closed 
letters rather than declare them vivA voce in the street. 

In the re-examination I found the houses in almost every case faith¬ 
fully described; the householders' names were also correct, unless where 
death or sale had induced changes in the course of two years: the num¬ 
ber of inmates fluctuated a good deal, but not more than could be explain¬ 
ed from the continual change of guests and lodgers. To render the work 
complete, a Census of the Civil Station and the Cantonment of Secrole was 
afterwards added, as well as of sixteen villages in the vicinity which may be 
considered as immediately dependent upon the European establishment. 

The Register is in the Ndgari character, and has been deposited in 
the office of the Governor General's Agent at Benares: a copy in the 
Devandgari character, is lodged in the Society's Library. The materials 
are arranged in nine columns, in the following order : 

1. Number of the House. 

2. Name of Proprietor. 

3 and 4. Caste and profession of ditto. 

5, 6 and 7. Number and structure of Chouks. 

8. Height of the House in stories. 

9. Number of Inhabitants. 

A 4 
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At the close of each mehala is given a summary or goskwara. As the 
mehalas are not arranged according to any system, a double index has 
been appended, for alphabetical reference and for the distinction of the 
Town divisions. A general abstract of the whole, in English, forms the 
record now submitted to the Society. 

I will now beg leave to recapitulate some of the results of the Census. 

1. The number of houses nearly corresponds with Zulficau Ali's 
statement, being nearly thirty thousand; but there must have been a 
considerable increase of buildings towards the south and west of the town 
since lAOO; as has been observable within the last few years on the side 
of Secrole: wc can hardly, tlierefore, allow that the dimensions of the 
town have remained stationary during the last thirty years, although 
seemingly borne out by the above coincidence. 

2. The gross population of the City may be stated at one hundred 
and eighty thousand souls; while Secrole and the vicinity contain 
twenty thousand, making a total of two lakhs; much beneath the for¬ 
mer estimate, but still amply sufficient to justify the title of a populous 
city; for Benares exceeds in population either Edinburgh or Bristol, and 
is twice as large as Rotterdam or Brussels. 

3. The average number of inmates to a house rather exceeds six; being 
one-twelfth greater than the average rate for the Burdwan Zillab, according 
to the statistical report of Mr. (late the Hon'ble) W. B. Bavlkv. It might 
have been expected, indeed, that the loftier houses of the City would affect 
the average more considerably, but there are circumstances which coun¬ 
teract such a tendency, lu the first place, the term Chouk employed in the 
Register, does not express precisely a house, but rather a “ Court” or 
“ Quadrangle,” of a tenement capable of being separately occupied or 
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rented. Wherever space will allow it, Indian houses are built with an 
open court in the centre, towards which the apartments front on all sides. 
A house of any magnitude comprehends several such compartments, and 
is assessed accordinf; to the number of these, as separate houses, in the 
levy of the Behri, the Phdlekhandi, or any similar tax: the average 
inmates of a large house therefore, .will be, properly speaking, some 
multiple of seven, the mean rate per chouk. Again, the lower stories of 
such houses are divided off into small shops, facing the street, which are 
tenanted, during the day only, by artisans and tradesmen : and further, the 
domestic servants of the upper classes, with very few exceptions, sleep at 
their own houses in the suburbs, and are included in the Register of those 
quarters, so that it often happens that the largest mansions are the most 
thinly peopled. This explanation is deemed necessary on account of the 
great discrepancy between the Kotwal's estimate of the number of inmates 
in the larger class of houses and my own results. 

4. If the seventeen mehalas of the second examination may be 
taken as a fair average for the whole town, the number of lodgers rather 
exceeds that of householders; among the latter are included also those 
who hold jiarjoti tenures, paying ground rent to the Zemindar without 
any specific ternt of lease ; a system which is generally prevalent in the 
suburbs or kacha mehalas, such as Piri, Aliphra, Assi, Ac. 

h. The proportion of males and females appears to be very nearly 
on an equality both in the City and in Secrole: there is, however, a defi¬ 
ciency in the amount of female children, which is also observable in the 
Burdwan Tables. This may be partly owing to the system of early 
marriage, which causes the removal of girls from their parents’ houses at 
a tender age, and partly to the frequent inclusion of girls with boys 
in the general term “ larki,” when they are spoken of by their rela¬ 
tions. 
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6. The proportion of children to adnlts, as might be expected, is 
much smaller in the City than in the villages around Secrole; where the 
ratio of one to two and a quarter, is closely in accordance with Mr. Bayley’s 
statements. 

The Register is capable of affordiog other information which I 
have not yet found leisure to extract. One of principal curiosity would 
be the relative number of Hindu and Mohammedan inhabitants. The omis¬ 
sion, however, is of less consequence, because another distinct method of 
obtaining this branch of information was adopted, which, though not capa¬ 
ble of the same degree of accuracy, maybe assumed as tolerably correct in 
relative numbers, while it forms a collateral check upon the Census itself. 

The Hindhs are divided by the circumstances of their castes, and 
of such trades and professions as are of a similar exclusive character, 
into a number of distinct corporations, united among themselves under a 
headman, who is variously entitled, as Choudri, Kotwal, Mahant, Jatti, 
Dulpati, &c. Many of the Muselman trades are similarly constituted. 
Upon many occasions of festivity, the whole of a community is assembled 
together; at other times apportionate presents are obliged to be distribut¬ 
ed to every adult member of the clan. Lists of their clansmen, therefore, 
are commonly to be met with among the choudris, to which access is 
easily obtainable. Of the different sects of Brahmans, who hold so 
conspicuous a place in the population of the Holy City, accqrate catalogues 
are procurable from the Din&dhyaksh, or almoners of native princes, or 
from the pundits and priests. Thus, a list of eighty-four different sects of 
Gdjrati Brahmans was obtained from Ratanji Panda, a respectable 
native, who had several times been employed in distributing largess for 
opulent visitors on their pilgrimage to Kasi. The number of individual 
members in these was afterwards ascertained from the leading man of 
each sect. 
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Where there were no Chmdris, as with the KaetAi, or Bktdhin, 
lie., I was obliged to have recourse to actual.investigation throughout 
the mehalas in which they were known chiefly to reside. With the 
TtUAhas, or weavers, I took advantage of one or two large feasts given by 
irincipal weavers on the marriage of their children. The number entered 
for these and a few other classes, must be held only as approximations: 
while on the contrary many of the items in the catalogue, where the autho¬ 
rity is given, are precise and accurate enumerations. I have; on this 
iccount, inserted the names of my informants, or the authority whereon 
each return is quoted. 

The population of Benares, according to this mode of reckoning, 
falls considerably short of the number given by the regular Census. By 
increasing each item about one-sixth, to cover omissions of children in the 
C/'oudris' estimates,and unavoidable oversights in thelistitself, itmight have 
been easily made to coincide in amount, but it is more satisfactory in its 
present form, as pointing out the limits of error. The descriptive nomen¬ 
clature of the principal persons, Muselnum, Hindi, MeMjan, Pandit, and 
Faldr, which accompanied the map of Benares presented to the Society 
in 1822. will be found of use in explanation of the present list. In the 
catalogue of Hindus, it may be remarked, there is no separate entry for 
“ Gentlemen” as with the Muselmans. The reason of this is that every 
Hindi, of whatever rank he be, belongs to a particular caste. Thus the 
Rajah of Benares is included in the Bhiihdr caste, and the tables of 
Brahmans, Kshelris, Vaisyas and Sanyasi Fakirs (or Gosains) comprise 
persons of all trades and professions. 

The Muselmans apparently form but one-fifth of the population, 
and are not more numerous than the Btahmuns alone; very few of 
them rraide within the City, properly so called, which •* almost exclusively 
Hindu., 

B 4 
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On occasions of eclipses, religious festivals and Milas, Benares is 
well known to be crowded with an influx of pilgrims, not only from the 
neighbourhood, but from every part of India. I once endeavoured to 
make an estimate of their numbers, and as the subject is connected with 
my present enquiry, I here introduce the substance of a memorandum 
on the subject, inserted in the proceedings of the Committee of Improve¬ 
ments at tlie time. 


“ For three days and nights previous to the Eclipse of the 2)8t May 
182G, Cka^rdsis and Bearers were stationed, in pairs, at the five principal 
approaches to the City, for the purpose of counting the passengers by 
means of small pebbles, which they threw into a bag as the people 
passed. The Ferry peojde had also directions to supply returns, but 
it is feared that they may have purposely underrated the number of per¬ 
sons crossing from the south of the river. The results were as follows : 



^Htb Msy. 

20Ui May. 

2 lst May. 

Total. 

Nadesmr or Lakhipdr bridge, . 

. 330 

1,250 

11,800 

13,380 

Sc‘m Ram Pandit's garden, ... 

. 71.5 

1,250 

0,095 

11,000 

Well north of Jagatgnuj, .... 

.. 151 

457 

4,550 

5,1.58 

Ous&u Cianj, near the T,lidneli, 

.. 7^ 

075 

2,971 

3,721 

Henumdn Phdlek, . 

. 211 

450 

3,244 

3,905 


Total, without counting people of the town and vicinity, 37,lt.‘50 


Ferry at Raj Ghat during three days, omit- j 
ting common passengers.J 

^ 800 


Ditto RajmandU and Gai Ghdl . 

. 400 


Ditto Ki/ti Ghat, 20th May. 

Ditto at Mhtmandil, Sivala, Rdm G/idt,^ 
Ac say.J 

. 09 

|- 1200 

2,475 

Add for all the other approaches to the Town, say. 

. 15,000 

Total grangers at the Eclipse, 21si May, 1820, about 

. 55,000 
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It should be remarked that the concourse at this eclipse was very 
small, and by no means to be compared with that of November 1826, 
when forty orfifty lives were lost in the press of the bathers on tlie Ghats." 

Hence it is not unreasonable to conclude, that the accession to the 
population on such occasions sometimes even surpasses a liundred thousand 
persons. 

The gross amount of the principal articles of food consumed, 
affords a tolerable method of computing or checking the comparative 
magnitude of places inhabited by similar races of men ; and if these data 
could be ascertained with sufficient accuracy, the absolute population 
might even be calculated therefrom. 


Grain would appear to be the nest tc.st to employ in such an esliinalc. 
being tne most bulky, as it is the most universal article of food; but mix c 
it is not subject to a Town Duty at Benares, the quantity annually im¬ 
ported cannot be easily ascertained. 

Salt is nearly ol equally general consumption, although ou a com¬ 
paratively minute .scale. As far as my o«’n enquiries furnish data,* one- 
ninth of a maund per man per annum, is a fair average consumption; 
and this rate, upon a population of one lac and eighty thousand, would 
yield an annual total of twenty thousand maunds ; now this is in close 
accordance with the Custom House Returns, allowing r. fraction for salt 
smuggled into the Town out of the regular channels. 

Upon other articles, such as ghi, tobacco, &.c. less reliance can be 
placed, because they must be esteemed luxuries rather than necessarie.s. 


* Among the labouring classes, 1 found the rate per man, three seers; which is, accnrdicg to 
themselves, a minimum. SipahSs, and servants consume from four to six seers: Mahajans gave 
me an average of nine or ten seers; with the richer classes it may be double or treble this amouol 
from wastage, and some allowance must be made for cattle and other sources of consumption, t 
have assumed four and a half seers as the mean. 
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I hBTC, however, appended a tabie of aeveral, obtained from tbe Coston 
House, which may prove useful in making comparisons with other Towns. 
I am indebted to Mr. R. N. Hamilton, Magistrate of Benares, also, 
for a farther table of the price of different varieties of grain for a period of 
twenty-one years inclusive. 


One of the chief utnitics of a correct Census is, that it introdaces a 
right undeistanding as to what should be the produce of any tax levied 
upon tne food, the houses, or the inhabitants of a Town. 1 remember once 
bearing a public functionary upbraided for laxity of diligence, because 
tne Consumption of gVi in the City of Benares fell so far short of what 
might have been expected Hjton a population of six hundred thousand souls! 


The following is a Summary of the results furnished by the present 
Census: 


Nomkerof . 

Nuuber of Houacs or Chonk« . 

Mtiimlai as divided in tbr Census, .... 

jPal# Hoases (of Brick and Stone). 

Xaehit Houses (of Mod),. 

XMtkm-Pcka Houses (mixed), . 

Hotiaes of One Storv in beii^t. 

Two Stones ditto, . 

Three ditto, . 

Four ditto,. 

Five ditto, .. 

Six ditto, .. 

Seven ditto, .. 

Rains of Houses, or spaces marked out j 

for huildiotr,.1 

Onrdens, T*l4ot, Ice. 

SiPuUu, or Hindoo Temples, .... 

or Mnsdlmiui Mosques, . 


Proportion of oripaal census to re- ) 

oxamiMtlon. ) 

ProportioB of Proprietors to Lodgers in ^ 

8039 to 8614 

4910 to 1904 

77S3t0l68* 

imntoen JtfsAcfes, and in the SnhuriWr) 
Pimrtiofi of Maldi and Females. 

Mon. 

34M 

33M 


Women, ... 

9604 

3161 


Bovs. 

1066 

1006 


Girls,. 

741 

19M 


Praranoa of Adalt. to CkiUlna. 

Adollo, .... 


06061 

if 

Chiidr^ .. 

ITSSI* 

9039] 

1 o 

Anngo ntio of lokaUtooti in otok I 

C'knk 00 akoTO, . t 

pitto fkr ^ Poko Boom., . 

Ditto for Oio Cwka Hoam, . 

0 

0 


7 
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AlphaUUcal Ust of Mehnias in the Citf Benares, vitk Ike NtnAer Borne.. 
InhaUlanIs, Ac. taken from the Devan&fori Regitler, to vhich rtferenee ii given. 


CkBUkt, 9.' 

Hoom. 


t g o( the Mrhiibi,.^arok,Gabj 

Katra, Serais Bazar, Ghat, or 
u olbcr i)ivi»oii in the Census. v 2 

z« 1 


183 

Abkkri bUa, 

4» 

AdiMSVPsanr, 

191 

Adantpdrn, 

9 

Agdganj iiichain, 

7 

sarak. 

196 

Agnst kdnd, 

*62 

Alula BqI brahmpdri 

161 

Ajaib Sink ka bagh,. 


v3 I Alempura. 

VO Aubiya mandei, 

30 Ami Cband sali, 

168 Ama Mihr 
176 Anaj kl muiidci, 

63 Arhai Kanfdra Meajid, 

3b As-bhjTO, 

41 Atmabireawar, 

11 Arab kl Mesjid, 

103 Auripbra, 

170 Aurangab&d mfbala. . 

174 serai,. 

174 s.irak,.. 

1 Ans^inganj bazar, 

173 Auskiiganj Siunarain's house , 
140 Awedh, 

66 Azisan mundei, 


41 Babaracid mehala, 
166 Badabali ganj, 

93 Bahiiia tola, 

101 Bakbarabid, 

166 Bal(iC'bir, *. 

131 Baiba, 

138 Balaoi Dat bagh, 
316 Bandholal pbra, 

10 Bandhb, 

123 Bara dev, 

146 BaryarSiahkibagb, 
145 Barak, 

192 BeBiali tola, 

21 Blbl hatia, .. 

86 Bebkra Mai katra, 

36 Bhat mekala, 

43 Bk6lkp6r, 

37 BkikbariDas. 


684 

81 

674 

116 

3 !> 

■3 

134. 

b| 

364 

51! 

286 

; 42 

474 

K 

206 

( 

49 

10 

908 

59 

868 

108 

185 

36 

1300 

180 

1010 

80 

50 

1 

1616 

997 

396 

109 

905 

1 


0 0 
2 | 0 0 


8 | 2 
3 ] 0 0 

0 0 0 
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Name of Mehala. 


m it rs 

M H S 

fi. S H 


4H Bh»ndjirl gftl). 
BbandanyafCMli, 
Bbar»t k!i4«. 

180 sarak. 

tola. 

BbTrositli kb4.s, 

'■m tnrak, 

bazar, 

^ Biiidraban Jbui, 

39 Biriu S&b {(all, .. 

IIW Bbohal tola, 

40 Bdla nala. 

138 BridbUl kua kba>i. .. 

sarak. 

113 Brabmnitl, 


31 Cbampa Said, 

38 Cbandbnai (?ali, 

tf kbis, .. 

^ rbaodiip6ra- 

44 Cbaparia Vatra, 

HU Cbatbshasli ghat. 

18 Chankhanibha, 

131 Cbit nnj gula, 

148 sarak. 

37 Cbitaapbra kfaaa, 

88 sarak. . 

11 Chohim (Ausanganj). 

S'i Chftuk (.03 Sirkari shops;, 
216 Ohamroti (Secrole), •. 

222 Cantonmenls, 



22 I Badb chouk, .... 

62 I I)&l ki maodei. 

144 

144 Dandi (tianvmon ) Gbat, 
134 Daskswamedh khas, 

122 sarak, 

3 Birkoh^ai kbas. 

4 saruk, 

171 Ilenanktb gola, ... 
i8j BeoD&tbpura bara, .^. 
f86 cbfaota, 

iOO gall, 

88 Dbanipara, .... 
1G7 Bbaoisra, .... 


268 1 1®! 34 
284 
358 
884 
634 
380 
466 
144 
302 
316 

93 ] 17t ]j O! 18| II 



Sbiwalas. 
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116 DhanukAp. 

102 Digia, 

116 l>irMatgali, 
Dosiptira. 

H4 Douriabir, 

25 D6gdb Binaik, 

157 Dull garha, 

136 Dbrga k{ind, 

212 D^thbra (Seurole.) 


123 Efaia Bcr (Ramapura,) 

162 Efala Her (Daiitwamitik,) 


14 1 

O] 0| 6 0 


45 I Fend Seld, 


109 { G4i gliit. 

142 Gambb'ir Sinh R4ru. 

23 Gan^ak rhninvria, .... 

21 Gan^sb gali, .... 

199 Ganeah mehaln. .... 

26 Oan^flk cULait, .... 

161 Gaiiga mchal, .... 

35 Garwkiii tola, . 

24 Gbaai tola, . 

192 Ghasiara tola. 

137 JyittQ ( Ramap^^ni,) 

20 Ghata (Aasi to Berna,) 

176 Ghihata, . 

51 Ooghar4oa, . 

123 Gobindpbra (bara.) 

30 ch,hota, .... 

31 aarak,. 

29 Gohind Das katra, 

25 Gobind Naik mehala, 

116 Gobardhcn serai, 

152 sarak, 

37 Gola gait . 

37 Gopal Das Sab, 

102 Oop&i pure, . 

86 Gouri ganj, . 

73 Gouri Ganesh, 

27 GualDaaSah, 

106 Gulartal4, 

125 Ouliirlilebal, .... 

58 Gyan Bapi, .... 

207 Oanga DWPara, (Secrole.) 
213 Grant Baaar. 


925 
504 
344 
44 

I2:u ! 

.351 
16.3 I 19 

ia57 I n 
42:t I 


0 

30 

192 

44 

6 

1 

0 

6 

4 

92 

31 

23 


16 1 
0 0 
0 2 
2l 0 0 

o'370 I 
. 3 ' O 0 

u! 0 0 

0 1 
3 0 

I I 
0 0 
0 0 

1 o 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

2 0 


I Sbiwalas. 
I Mesjids. 
























































Tanks and Gardani 
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\ Tank^ ami Gardens. 
1 ShiiraUs._ 
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S . 

15 
® £. 
*C £ 
ft/ 
bo 
re 

Name oi Mi-iui 

Number of Inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Hodskr. 

Total. 


Hmoht. 


Ruins. 1 

«} 

e 

ftf 

<c 

e 

e 

M 

H 

CA 

eS 

(B 

.t 

la 

Vi 

Mesjids. 

01 

M 

ft. 

(C 

'X 

« 

OB 

a. 

V 

»>' 

One story. 

Two ditto. 

Three ditto. 

6 

•V 

b 

9 

O 

b. 

■S 

ft/ 

£ 

if 

9l> 

.... 

325 

74 

2 

0 

76 

45 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

0 

1 

14 

N.inilii Fiirvn (lali, .. . 

126 

5 

i& 

0 

20 

6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,45 

Niindeii Sab lit. .... 

724 

2 

87 

0 

89 

1 

7 

28 

35 

15 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

72 

NarhurpOia, . 

775 

143 

3 

14 

160 

9.5 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

16.3 

N/mb Sail brabmpiiri. 

177 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

;i 

12 

1 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Nursiin Diksil ni . 

444 

0 

6.'» 

t» 

65 

7 

31 

18 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

79 

Nawab ( Ahzrfwh/no ) .. 

379 

00 

16 

2 

78 

ti.5 

u 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

136 

Nawab ganj, ( Durtfukund) 

1015 

.107 

0 

0 

.'107 

216 

:)9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

1 

u 

0 

113 

Nef^apiira, _ 

5.0 

■Mi 

0 

0 

20 

25 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

» 

0 

4K 

N it'bi brahmpiiri, .... 

.*»> 

4 

44 

0 

4f» 

A 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

NipAli Khapra, . 

19.1 

2 

27 

0 

2}» 

3 

ii 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41 

N\aGb4t, . 

UK 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

.{ 

.5 

1 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

2 

N>apijra, (Aiirnm/nn/) 

693 

67 

2H 

2?) 

124 

.52 


4 

1 

0 

0 

8 


0 

1 

£MI 

Ditto. ( h'lTTi inaMtiii ) . 

250 

:i8 

H 

.5 

.>1 


3S 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1 

H9 

N\i HaMi, C 

6;w> 

loi 

0 

0 

101 

Tl 

29 

(1 

0 

4> 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

• * 

Ihtto. ( (•ourtt/tiuj } ... 

.'i76 

79 

2 

0 

HI 

(Bl 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

h 

Ditto, ( isuitvfnuttji 

30. > 

49 

1 

1 

.51 

3.1 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

y^ 

Ditto. .. . 

122 

33 

2 

0 

35 

27 

(; 

o 

0 

0 

0 

•j 

0 

0 

0 

211 

* (leil) bazar (Sertolc). 

1070 

273 

12 

7 

292 

192 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

1 

162 

Paari • Hi.it. . 

2.39 

3 

28 

5 

36 

1 

14 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

197 

P<ita t\\.izcb, ... 

112 

U 

16 

3 

2H 

4 

M 

.5 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

74 

Fin bSM . 

2601 

326 

;i4 

25 

385 

291 

iio 

2 

0 

« 

0 

16 

0 

1 

.5 

132 

rb oil, .... 

1117 

120 

31 

8 

159 

lOtl 

34 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l.'i 

u 

1 

0 

132 

KHt k. ... 

78:1 

7.1 

22 

10 

10.5 

62 

36 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

1 

2U 

Ph6) ban (■•'abiiipuii, .. 

134 

1 

16 

<1 

17 

t> 

0 

9 

4 

3 

" 

I 

0 

» 

0 

113 

Phuhvann, . 

119 

22 

] 

2 

2.5 

7 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

1 

I8:i 

Pitr kiino mtbala, .... 

1.338 

27.'» 

2.1 

10 

.108 

234 

,52 

1 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

2 


1IK 

Muruk, . 

883 

K54 

28 

10 

1!>2 

106 

59 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

0 

9 

144 

Pitambarpura, ... 

.%19 

77 

13 

.1 

!>3 

.57 

31 

0 

0 

<» 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 

53 

Purini Adalat. 

(M)4 

17 

86 

1 

104 

21 

54 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

187 

Purlin Kbt, .... 

729 

I2i 

8 

16 

145 

9.5 

4(t 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

21 

Puuti gali. .... 

62 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

.'{ 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

PrAnnktb pali. . 

1.'j7 

0 

15 

0 

15 

0 

2 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 

124 

PrebludObut. . 

478 

39 

iN) 

21 

l.jo 

27 

97 

9 

0 

0 

0 

HI 

0 

6 

1 

76 

Pathargah, (Bh*iron&th) 

208 

0 


0 

'Mi 

0 

12 

13 

8 

3 

« 

0 

0 

0 

(' 

50 

Pathar gaii, ( Houzkatoru) 

272 

6 

17 

4 

27 

4 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

t 

41 

Patni tola, . 

497 

0 

48 

0 

48 

2 

4 

:io 

B 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

u 

106 

Pytliani tola, . 

260 

74 

11 

10 

95 

37 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

7 

220 

Pmria pokhri, (Secrole) 

185 

:i6 

0 

0 

.'Mi 

•Mi 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

206 

Pabirpur (Seorole). 

1115 

245 

J 

0 

246 

209 

29 

1) 

0 

0 

u 

7 

0 

* 

u 

m 

Rij Gh4t . 

341 

82 

4 

6 

92 

■?;i 

1.5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

189 

R&j Gh&t bazar, . 

im 

14 

10 

6 

.Mi 

10 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

44 

I^j Oir tola, .... 

528 

.10 

87 

5 

122 

17 

ti-i 

21 

0 

0 

t> 

* 

0 

1.5 

’2 

no 

iUj MandilMcbala. 

6.50 

.52 

83 

45 

180 

18 

110 

2ti 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

16 

0 

no 

pushta. 

113 

23 

13 

1 

36 

11 

18 

2 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 
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0 

0 

() 

t) 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 


0 

2 

2 

2 

it 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

u 

(I 

(» 

u 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


I Shiwalaa. 
I Mesjids. 



















































TABLE II. 

He-txamination of soferttl Mehaleu jttirsonall^, in tkv ifcar 1^20. with a view to ascertain the 
acrvracy of the Jir»t Cenimt, mnd to dintingunh the Males, Females, h'c. 



and Oardfn«> 

















































Rcrcrpnrf to Hindi 

•cx^accJj-JSt^Iic w Kcirister. 
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422 



ISIIADlTASrS, 

N nm or Mlhalv. 

in 

1827-H 

in 

182U 

Sirntle \ tfir Virmt/tf. 



La<'lii|Min).(<iiil^ oiM (' 



(ouiilt'd) 


4.T. 

lN'-n»|Kikliri, .. 


IN.) 

Njidrswtti, 

. 

1.185/ 

Ordfih Jiaeai, 

. 

1<I7() 



215/ 

Ciiamioiiti, t 


11.15/ 

llraiil Bazar. 


418 

Sikuii. (<»r Si'nolc) 



1 l*«-liar(>Mni, 


in.1 

Kliairi. .. .. 


5/81 

t'Uiif^adlirrk.ipMra,.. 


2.12 

Ihigal canj. . 


274 

Sadar Bazar in the 



Line.', .. . 


f.5/S 

51137 

.SIwpiir. (mal<■^ and 

ieiittilc.H not 



lH‘d) 


2«Ml 

ditto .. . 


4.SS 

llS7o 

liariK'dos and liouscx 
of KiiropcatiH and 
rnraManH, iiirlud' 



iii}C Militarv Staff, 






loHM. 



Truopv in Canton- 
iiiont>. (with ful- 



Jowor. 1 ) 



NuUvcJail, . 



Luoatic Aii}Iuin, . 


70f>2 


Hkophiftoks. 

e 

4. 

c 

4> 

1 


jr 

tt, 

?E 


'6 

vzu 

131 

71 

6} 

451 

61 

36 

28 

2iM» 

260 

161 

116 

2117 

22.'> 

66 

78 

4H 

61 

ai 

21 

Sfill 

.1211 

166 

1.1.1 

141 

117 

77 

6.1 

25K» 

2510 

18.1 

i;.'> 

K>s 

2451 

211 

I.-..' 


5l2fi 

• 72 

Ml 

M 


•'ll 

251 

10.1 

116 

67 

44 

2H1 

217 

1.1.1 

5/.') 


_ 







& 

f'i 

s 



Nall 

.’C 


inks 

1030 

6.k» 

..I 

0 

0 

6 

0 

41 

0 

0 

(» 

» 

.1711 

.17 

7 

o| 

08 

l.S 

0 

41 


= 

e 

4 


E 

IH 



c 

c 

H 


.11 

JI6 

20 

46 

124> 

0 

0^ 

1^1 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

2 



;Kiy 


.'M/2 
174 
Ki7 
f>(Mi 
lOH. 
1)U>I 
4211 
!«»7l 

.(N>Ki 

l»Vli 

^22! 

3a2! 

72ti 


Total inhubitanUt of 
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TABLE III. 


CATALOr.VF. of tfu principal Castes ami Tli ades of the Citif of Uks ares, asrcrfaiiied from 
the Choudriti, or principal nten of each Cutic, or where such source o'tth not utoilahlc, ftom 
actual invettigation. 




Br4hmans. 

Number 

PANCH DRAVIR. 


Mahaiishtr, Prasir, 

300 

Ttlaiis. 

.VM) 

CIntpuiir. 

;P30o 

^ UJlirhrdl, 

5(KMI 

Rai;hurb<-di, 

T.j.'i 

Saiiuai, 

2* 

Kan no, 

471 

Piahiiu. 

20 

K/inhare, 

400 

Kariiuii-, 

47.» 

Abhir. 

O.'i 


11311 

Na^ar. Bishan Na^aii, 

2.'i0 

iiattiH^an. 

:«iio 

Ahinedidiadi. 

or, 

Satlo'alaiu, 

20 

Sipiilii, 

70 

Prishnora, 

rA 

Chitrura, 




Mor, liliur Bedi, . 

7t 

Chatiir bedi. 

17.1 

Ai^iaraksliuna. 

17 

Phiiiouia, 

til 

Chaeher belli Phi* 


iiuiija, .. 

33 

Talujiiia, 

13 

RH)oliandrjina, 

U 

Patiii Chatur bedi,.. 

27 

Pucliliana, 

37 

(irulukhiia. 

100 

Lorha Bhantkna, . 

IG 


507 

L^dich, Sabsr, . 

700 

Tolakia,. 

125 

Bai;na, .... 

HO 

Kham Bhaeti, .. 

72 

Anler bedi, .. 

lUO 

M&tliabi, .... 

23 

Surati. 

23 

Modaru Sarati, 



114G 


On whose authoiit). 


Ch,hniuiji, 

ditto. 

Bal ]>ikshit. 

KHg:unatli Pan(. 

Mor Bliat Kotw.d, 

\ppa|j. ; 

No Hhal, 

IJno, 

Ch.liariiijt, 

dilto, 

Kutaiiji uitd ) 


1‘rofo.sion or iH'rupatioii. 


Pandit')—Recluses, or 
h.'islii—and a few are Mer- 
ehuiits. 


Nidho Ram, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Romi, 
K • sv. at Ruiu, 

ditto. 


f Capitalists, lending money and 
^ lovul') on iiiUiLst. 


Ratanji, 

Radti Shnnka, 
Rutanji and eii<iuir) 
ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto. 

<litto» 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto, 


I Firc-woi shippers— Roeluscs— 
I pt'itoMii tile dulv oi po|n 
(* dad) ill tenipli s, oil Mtipind, 
for iiidividuais. 


J 


s 


Some few Pandtls, and Kh)- 
rtiti, or on charity. 


Rnquirv, 

Haliiji Ku(;tinaihji, 
Katanji, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


From the Doab. 
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Uruhmnns. 


Me«4ra, Bhat, . 

Marnsi. 

Trimari. 

i)ungtir|>6raB]ia(, .. 

Snrvuri. 

Afaltni nraboiaiM,.. 
Barudara, • • • • 


Klii'rcaal, . 

Xliaranjn, 

Bitlmik, 

Pii.thkHriMa, 

Jh.<taunl, 

Mall, 

Jumhb, 

Narnidoo, 

Itaikaal 

C/lioiihi.sa, 

Pulliwiil, 


Puc}),liiia, Siiiimli. 

Bisheii nagari, 

JImnilu, .... 

Nandora, . 

Kanora, . 

lidanibwnr. 

Kliaraclinta. 

BhargHMi, . 

Kamiuja, . 

Borwalii, . 

J*arb)ia.vl ar. 

JKaitliclu, . 

Sauiora, . 

UuKalb, .... .... 

Motalu, . 

TaiHMilian Bliarai, .... 

Nardik. . 

Hanaaer . 

Mediparaa, . 

Llkiia phulkal,. 

Bbojak, .... .... 

Banuk . 

Jfaaruia, . 


PANCH GAUR. 

iUft*kubj Brabnaos, .. 
Sarwaria, 
Sanouria, 


Number. 

On Hliose authority. 

m 

Ratai>.|l, 

7 

diiio. 

7 

ditto. 

tut 

ditto, 

03 

ditto. 

7.J 

ditto, 

23 

ditto, 

4311 


imt 

.Surnjnatb Bub/*, 

100 

Rataiiji and enquiry. 

11 

ditto. 

w 

Moti Lnl, 

65 

Rutanji and enquir)*, 

2.50 

ditto, 

li> 

ditto, 

16 

ditto, 

ii) 

ditto, 

27 

ditto, 

83 

ditto, 

1070 


77 

ditto, 

87 

ditto. 

77 

ditto, 

4.1 

Ratnnji, 

27 

ditto, 

2! 

ditto, 

27 

ditto, 

70 

ditto. 

HI 

Ratanji and enquiry, 

3.5 

ditto, 

37 

ditto, 

45 

ditto, 

66 

ditto. 

18 

ditto, 

67 

ditto, 

12 

ditto, 

17 

ditto, 

67 

ditto, 

26 

ditto. 

16 

ditto, 

12 

ditto. 

87 

ditto, 

70 

ditto, 

1060 


IfiOO 

Bidhya Dbar, 

4600 

Oaa^sh Batt, 

676 

Ckakan, 

27 

0002 



Prorcs^ion or occupation. 


Kbvrali, Nouknri, and Gn* 
maabtagi. 


The greater part are Merchanta^ 
aunie live on clmrit}, kc. 


(Parobits and Puj^ria of the 
; Jyn religion and of the Oawkls. 


Of various professioiu; 
none very rico. 
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Biihmanii. 


(•alii. Sri Gaur, .... 

Adi Oaur. 

Sri Gaur Marwari, 
Gaur, .... 
Hirnnia, .... 

Kirtriia. 

BirrvH-ar wula, 
Silujana, .... 
Girnaria, .... 


AUibansi Siiraswat, 
Malia hrahmana, 
Gnnga putrs, 
lienf;!tli hraiimaus, 
SliAkitI DHipi, 
PaiU'liriHdca, 
Kdslitiiiri, 

('ii.liriiiith, 

Soni, 

ParlKiti, 

'Malhiiria Cboubi'. 
Kliandua, 


KSHKTKIS. 


l(-ljpMl>*. .... 

liliiiiliars, . .. 

<Nh.i|, .... 

Kliatri, Lahori. 

I^iiralii. 

liavaiij.il, .... 
pHriciipiti,.... 
Uaroliiati,.... 
Sivoiidia, |{njpni^, .... 


VAESYA. 


AgarwAia, 

Kasnv am, 
MalK'-swari. 
Biaan^ar Bania. 
Daaan&fcar Hama, 
DihAtbI Dara Bama, 
J>i'>Bvai Biaa Bania, 
Mor Pasa Bania, 
Lanr Paaa Bania, 
PatA! GujarAti, 
Srim&ti Soni, 
BhAtia, 

ParvA), 


dumber. 


2(1 

15(NI 

3r> 

160 

76 

Ofi 

00 


2(H) 

260 

HMH) 

3<NH) 

;)0l) 

2(HI 

200 

9(Hl 

11 

2(. 

.‘II 


On uho«e authority* 


Gan(*ab Patt, 
Sita KAm, 
Katanj). 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
dtUo. 
ditto, 
ditto. 


ditto, 


Protesaion or occupaiion. 


Employed a.^ cmiliH b> lb« \ Ai- 
aliyas and Hi'nhmans sumo 
lew Guinaslitn^or Mercbantii. 


Pcbiper.s.id ('haubi, 
EiH|iiirv, 

Antnurain Bhuttai harj. 

Itiitanii, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

Earhmnn .losbi, 
Enquirv. 

Kashinatli, 

(•obiiid (.'b.ind 
ltatan|i, 


Parobits of Kvhrtns. 

( Inherit ibt effects of all Hindus 
; eM opt 0<twals. 

Attend bathers, &e. 

Kasliibash 
A anotis. 

(Giat-aaitcrs. 

\A Iileis 

V |{e«>idi tu Rigmandil—cbieOy 
t seivantt 
G oldsiiiitlis. 

Vaiioiis 

kli>rali 


(lino 

61 UK) 

2‘)t 

HOU 

(>48 

400 

2(K) 

160 

40 

14202 


2000 
2 KM) 
1.60 
UK) 
UM) 
760 
HO 
1H3 
76 
126 
2<N) 
214 
60 


.*<liias.tbav Siiih, 

ro'|uii\. 

I Gopi Cbiinil, 

I Ibikiitaiir Lai, 

I ( li,hoti1 Ldl, 
Enquirv, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 


Ratan Chand, 
Babu Lai, 
Ramnarain, 
Makhan Lai, 
ditto, 

Ookul Pas, 
ditto, 

Bangati Pas, 

Enquiry, 

Chunu, 

Manu jjal, 
SewpersAd, 
Enquiry, 

F 4 


Soi \ lec w ire-drawcrs, Ar. 
ill iliemsulves Brahmans’ 
Cultivators. 


Brokers. GloBi Merchants, and 
Si’rvants. 


Merehant^. 

Tradesmen. 

ditto. 


V G oniashtas or mere antileaf cuts 


Goldsmiths. 
Brokers to ditto, 
ditto. 







CENSUS OF THE POPULATION 


Biikmuif. * 

Numbe 

r. Ob whose atttiunty. 

Profession or ocrupatioa. 

Ron, .... V... 

Attoiar, . 

XlMUM&ftll,. 

fieSffHti, . 

Jbarala^ . 

Bttari, . 

htndrwir, .. 

Rutoki, . 

Bbkt, . 

Gi^orati Bhat, . 

7<NI 

l.V^ 

W 

UIH) 

76 

hd 

14 

-- 

mo 

Enquirv. 

Bhola Obaudri, 
Jairao, 

Cbandnaram Bb: 
Enquiry, 

Debt Dyal Chattdri, 
Badlu Cbaudri, 
fisunudar X)a.s 
Ob.bakao JAi, 
Enquiry. 

Shop-keepers. 

ditto. 

Utr distillers. 

IKiyaiti. 

SUDRAS. 




Biopili, Ba^d, . 

260 

Ojan. 

Physicians. 

Kaetfa, ShribwNtab, .. 

d(MN> 

.Si» (rbnlkm, 


Asblfaina,.... 

2.^1 

Enquiry, 


Goiir. 

72 

Lala Murli l>bar. 


Sakaena,. 

40 

Ganpati Lai. 

^Writers, Ac. 

Bliat N4^ar, 

y» 

Lala Marti l)bar, 

1 

Malhar, . 

16 

ditto, 

1 

iioQKali,. 

l.W 

Chandrnarain, 

1 

Sathia, . 

150 

Enquiry, 

SurReous and Oculi.sts. 

Barti Sribaatab. 

<NN> 

Sabay, 

Tailor* 

Bhobi, .... Vi., 

HOO 

Naku JaR, 

W ashennen. 

Ahir, . 

6250 

Rbai Itaoi Ouordial, 

Cowherds. 

lit, . 

.54 

Enquiry, 


A<ti6rai . 


Sita Rain, 

Braziers. 

KocH» . 

8;i.5l 

Fakir Sanuki Cbaudri, 

Gardeners—Fanuers. 

Buto, allababadi, 

I (Ml 

Enquirt, 


Kahar. .... 

5600 

Kewper^d Cbaudri, 

Beari-n;, 

Kunbi. . 

600 

Murli Dbar, 

Servants. 

MalUh, . 

1.500 

MehRb. 

Boatmen. 

Katwir^ . 

(h'MMI 

Gan^sfa Choudri, 

Distillers 

Tell, ... . 

25(M> 

Moluui Cboudri, 

Oilmen. 

Tell, diliwll. 

1200 

Lachman Pbr, 


Tell, bengali, 

100 

Cbuttdnar^in, 


Tarnoli, 

I20() 

Baboo Lai Choudri, 

Sellers of Pawn. 

Hal»ai. 

160H 

Kbaderu, 

Confectioners. 

K batik. . 

400 

Qanpal and Peisad, 

Fruiterers. 

Sooar, parabia,. 

1100 

Duiam, 

Goldsmiths. 

Tam Gaur, aoni, . 

30 

Enquiry, 


Hem Soni, jvpurl, .... 

60 

Khushlal, 


Karia, ’'ODar, .... 

60 

Enquiry, 


jU>l<aT, kanuaji,. 

IHOO 

Mol Chand, 

Smiths. 

parabia,. 

100 

Harak Cbaod, 


Baphi, . 

900 

Hichha; 

Carpenters. 

KbaradI, . 

194 

Silal, 

Tiirnor.N. 

Laliera, . 

300 

Enquiry, 

Workers in Lac. 

JLabera chart waia. 

60 

Badlu, 

Lac Bracelpl-makcrs. 

Patwa, . 

400 

Enquiry. 

Threaders of Beads, Ike. 

Tanti pttambar baph,. 

260 

Sitaram Cbaudri 

Silk Weavem. 

Xbatn Oota bapb, . 

75 

ditto, 

Lace Embroiderers. 

SarkI wala, . 

14 

Enquiry, 

Ear-nnR Makers. 

MucM; . 

.500 

Biseivar, 

Shoemakers. 

HiraUraiidi buodalkbaDdi, 

96 

Kbaho, 

Diamond Cutters- 

NaaarttHUitab,. 

8.50 

Kam ^ksb, 

Barbers. 

Nao paebiaa, 

12 

Bi sesvar. 


Nau (igafaU. . . . 

30 

Enquiry 
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SUDRAS. 

ininber. 

On wliose authority. 

Profession or occupation. 

kasilM kbaogi, or Kainjani, 

l.'tOO 

Enquiry. 

Courtesans. 

Ditto, ghunRtuliaoU, 

2G4 

Sunkat Kam, 

Naeh girls. 

Kathak, . 

118 

Siw Sahay, 

Muhio and Dancing Masien. 

lihunja Kaooujia, . 

660 

Ramjiawati, 

Sellers of parched grains. 

Kandu, . 

1200 

(ihiniiu, 

Ditto. 

(>adaria. .. 

'.m 

Ujijjan, 

Shepherds. 

Dharfna, . 

:iu:> 

(■anpat, 

Jirahman beggars. 

K umhar, . 

7(H» 

Enquiry, 

Potters. 

Ditto Gadiia wala. 

a? 

Ki.Hhuii, 

Bnck'inakers. 

Louia, . 

m 

Cuhi, 

J SaU-makers, BuUdmv of Bnd 
} walls, &e. 

Cane workers. 

Bitnu Bansi, . 

12.6 

Enquiiy, 

Ch,hlpi, . 

10(» 

Anunt Rim, 

Chintz printers. 

Sirkl Walo . 


Ktshun. 

Tiiatchcrs. 

Bari, .a 

41.) 

Lai'bnutn and Sankar, 


Chumar, . 

1H60 

Khaderu, 

Leather workers. 

KuUa (abumar, . 

1M> 

Krishna. 

Silk-dyers. 

ThiiHsii, . 

Laiu MaTbatlA, . 

JO 

tiunrsh Dus, 


1 

Panru, 

Sh(K‘-niakers, 

Doin, .... . 

213 

Uuhu Lnl, 

S Corpse-dressers, eaters of dead 

1 animals, be. 

Tail Huia puM, .... 

i>G 

J«'waii Chaudri. 

Toddy sellen. 

('urriers. 

Mochi Dckliaii'i, .... 

fiO 

Rama 

Dabgar, . 

70 

Bakshu Chaudri, 

Leather vessel makers. 

Kaujar, . 

Dharkar narainha wale. 

33 

Kiu{uiry, 

Kupe-makers. 

60 

Kiim aaruk, 

Cauc-wurkers. 


00.102 
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Dandi, . 

7(M» 

Enquiry, 

Live on charity. 

Jatti, .... ... 

22 

ditti). 

Jyns. 

Kanphatn. .... 

38 

ditto, 

Attend at Bhyronath temple. 

KabirpanUii, .... ... 

40 

ditto, 

Have laud in Goruckpoor. 

Nanik.salii, .... . 

1(NH> 

ditto, 

Sikhs. 

iCamana .di. 

2.'>U0 

ditto. 


Sati}usi, ... 

264K) 

Motigir kotu^l, 

Mostly GMain merchants. 

Dravir Sauyaai, .. . 

60 

Kumar Saann, 

Lini^a, . 

KMi 

Enquiry, 

Take all ofirrings to Mahadeo. 

Jangain, . 

io 

Jangumbari Mubant, 

(!o idiout will) rows and 1 h:I1s. 

Aghori, .... . 

200 

Enquiry, 

Naked outca.sts 


7171 



MUSELMANS. 



Professions. 

SuQibcr 

On whose authority. 


Rais. Sh(‘kb,S«id,Moghel, Patau, > 

.5 

10000 

By csiiiualion. 

Persons of independcDt fortune. 


i Wall Sah Mohaiu -") 


Julklia, . 

10000 

} ed, continued by > 
( enquir}, } 

Weavers. 

Grain Mcrchnnts of Trilocban. 

Ghalla wala Trilochani, 

1000 

Muradan, 

Mali. . 

02 

Kingu, 

Gardeners. 

Kunjra, . 

326 

Ramsuni Chaudri, 

Green grocers. 

Danii, . 

700 

Sabuy, 

Tailors. 
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Protewioos. 

Nainber. 

On wbo*e authority. 


Dbobj, dilewal, .... 


80 

Imam Bakiib, Pirbaksh, 

Washermen. 

bcoarcsi, 


100 

lludh'i Cboudri, 


Kubi, khanfri, ■. •. 


1212 

Euquir}’, 

Courtezan*. 

gbuo^ruband, 



ditto 

Dancing girl*. 

Jarnib, . 


225 

ditto, 

Surgeon*. 

D«f»li, . 


200 

Bakh*bu, 

Musician*. 

Hijri, . 


.00 

Enquiry, 

Eunuchs—take fees on births. 

AUsbbas. 


200 

Jiaim Kbkn & S«'ra Cb: 

Firc-work maker*. 

RiDgrAs, . 


47.0 

Bakehan Cboudri, 

Dyers. 

Halil Khor, . 


000 

ditto. 

Seavengeri. 

Hakak. 


112 

Karman, 

(fciii |iolisbers. 

Moharkhand. 


2.5 

Rajab, 

Engravers. 

Sikliicar, . 


71 

Iroambaksh, 

Met.ti (K)hslicrs. 

Kundif^r, 


76 

Mirau, 

W ire llattcnen*. 

KalabatuD waK% - 


28 

Enquiry, 

Gold uiid silve^ luce makers. 

Lobar, . 


50 

Rajab Ail Mukarband, 

UlaekKmilhs. 

Kberadi, . 


50 

ditto. 

Turners. 

Chbri wal^. ...« 


.3(N) 

Zia Lllah, 

Cutlers. 

Mochi, jindai. 


10.0 

Madar Bakah Cboudri, 

.Saddlers. 

jutiwala, .... 


212 

Rehadur Cboudri, 

Shoe makers. 

Kaaai, bara. 


3.04 

Mihter Bhangar, 

Buteh(*rs. 

cbJtoU. 


250 

Titu and Iknarcsi, 

diito. 

Kin Bai. 


130 

Pir Muhamed ('huudri. 

Bakers. 

Sabonwalf. 


41 

Subhani (’hoiidri. 

Soap sellers. 

Safertfiji wal^,. 


03 

Kamzani, 

Makers of Sctrinfecs. 

Matteara, .... .... 


3HI 

Klianu and Jumam, 

Servants in Serais. 

Galiebawaii, ... 


52 

Brriian Cboudri, 

Carpet makers. 

Blhbti, 


IHO 

('b.bedi Choiitlri. 

Water earners. 

latpas, 


173 

Cauai and Madan, 

Bni.k-iuukers. 

Nyeha band,. 



Nur Mobamrd, 

llnokah-snakr makers. 

pDQiiia, 


1(M> 

Enquiry. 

Cotton spinners. 

Madan, ... 


20 

diOo, 

Simke ealehers. 

lUfogar, 


23.) 

Mir FazI AH, 

ShaHi menders. 

Twke ekfbita wali, .... 


IH 

Pb^nku Bkdkasb, 

Cmbrella muLer*. 

Ckylodar, 


9 

Parkimbi, 


Hiaria. . 


125 

Knrio Kbku, 

Refiners. 

Ckabuk Sawar,. 


200 

Enquiry, 

Crroonrs. 

. 


300 

ditto, 

Rriek lasers. 

Kabar, .... 


200 

ditto, 

Bearers. 

Pakira—(there arc 80 Fakir* and ; 
6 Sirdar*. ( 

6o:> 

Enquiry at earb tukia, 


Cbaadil. 


700 

Madari Cboudri, 

Outcasts. 



31248 




Aittract of the Castes and Sects in tie foregoing Catalogue. 


HINDDS. 


Number. 


Bnlmaiu, HaliuUtr, . . 

11 denoroinatioas. 

11311 


NIgar, . 

7 ditto, 

1231 


Mar, . 

11 ditto, 

5«7 


Udicb, . . 

H ditto, 

1146 


Mewari, . . 

Kh4r4wal, . . 

7 ditto. 

4.'MI 


20 ditto, 

206H 


Kan>kvbj . . 

4 ditto, 

10 ditto, 

6602 


Uaui, . . 

1000 
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HINDUS. 


Number. 


Bralmians, 7iein:<ih. ... ... 

1 d«-n<>minatioD. 

.‘XMMI 


Oaiig.ipiitr. .. . 

1 diUo, .... 

1000 


T\«ciit>-.Hcvcules8important8ect}i, .. 


3020 

32381 

Kslictria, Kaiputs, .... 

2 ditto. 

6200 


Itliiiih.ir, 

1 ditto. 

6(HK) 


Khi-lri, .... . . 

ii ditto. 

3002 

14292 

l):ie<>vas, ni T)iin>as, 

152 ditto. 

H;i00 


Siidrai. in('lu<hiig sivty-iiinc profcssioti*:, . .. 


60.102 


Hindu Fakiis, . . . 

11 ditto, . 

7171 

75773 

MUSELMAVS. 




(Jrritrv. or . .... 


joooo 


Foru lout pioii'S'.ioiis and tradc5, 


20U4H 


Fakirs aiul t li.indiil.s, .... ... 


1200 


Hindu population, . . .... 



122:165 

M list liii.iii dido. .... 

Add for rhildn 1) imi < it< <1 b> tin <’baiidns, nnd for viait-) 



30248 

26367 

ors and uriavoidalilromissions, .. .. ) 



Poptikilion of llic a" bv llic Mi-li.da CcnHiii. 



IHUOtX) 


TABLE IV. 


Annual t'onsutnptitm of snctal Ajthhs of J'md, vponirhich Tou'H duties are U'vied tn the City 
of IicnarF\, rthactod ftom the. Custom-house returns. 


AHTU’Ll-S 


Chx. 

Tobarro, 
liccilt 
Til I meric, 
Su^.ir, (li\, 
Su;{}it. wii, 

MoKissp^i, 

Oil, 

Oil Seed* 

Salt, Liibon, 
Siniei, 
Bal.iuiiia, 
Sahimba, 
Soehar, 
Iiob< llR, 
Kbitn. 

Total of S dt. 


Gro8D amount of Town duties colleitcd, do- ^ 
ducting tlic cvpi-mc uf eollccUoo, .. 5 


1824. 

1826-6. 

1H26-7. 

Average. 

Maundb. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

Maunds. 

lO.'XK) 

174<MI 

1.1 UH> 

l.WH) 

J.ltMKI 

126(H) 

I.5](K) 

i;i8(K) 

l.VK) 

1200 

2.MH) 

17(H) 

loot) 

22(KI 

24tM) 

22(M) 

4700 

6INN) 

3300 

43(N) 

:i6(K> 

22(K) 

3:100 

3(HK) 

12300 

24<M) 

94(H) 

WMK) 

12H00 

67(M> 

16400 

lltHK) 

liHiO 

1)00 

IWKi 

1600 

15400 

H7<M) 

4400 

0.500 

.’kl 

340 

229 

200 

1<|?:16 

9738 

13.136 

12270 


6636 

73,51 

6084) 

1.0HO 

915 

ini2 

I44K) 

115 

19.0 

134 

1.50 

6 

12 

26 

16 

2 

147 

4 


1HOOO 

irtKN) 

22.5V 


Klipi'cs. 1 

Rupees. 

\H- ■ 


52tKH> ! 

53<H)0 




G 1 
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JOURNEY 


across the 

PANDUA HILLS, NEAR SILfIET» IN BENGAL. 


By H. WALTERS, Esq. 


Er.rr Dacca on the ni^Iit of the 19th October I8'i8, and passed through 
an uninteresting inunilated country, with scattered %’illages stuck on little 
islands, which barely sutllced to keep the people s heads above water. At 
day light, on the 'Jlith, arrived at Ckalah, and breakfasted with Mr. Lnc.lis, 
a respectable lime merchant. The hangalo is situated on a pretty little hill, 
close to the river Surma. This place is about a day's journey from SiUtet. 
•Started at eleven, and crossed the Uanras to Pundua. The Hauras are 
extensive or lakes covered with reed and rose jungle, having open 
expanses of water, many of them a mile across—while in other places the 
jungle is so thick it is with difficulty a boat can be impelled through it. 
The depth of water is, in many places, ten or twelve feet. They extend 
for many miles along the foot of the hills. In the dry season, the 
water runs off, and leaves an extensive waste, to be occupied by buffalos 
and tigers, and the Jiarasiuga, or large Silhet stag, having six distinct 
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Ixranches or projections from each horn. Reached/’narfKa at sunset. It 
is situated immediately under the hills, and is in fact the frontier villui'c. 
Here is a small fort, and a company of Sepoys to keep the hill people m 
check. From hence the Cdsiiis obtain their nee, cloth, salt, and in fact 
all the necessaries of life, in exchan<re for honey, wax, oranges, cinna¬ 
mon, betelnut, ice., the produce of their hills. 

27th. After some trouble succeeded in making a start at about 
eight A. M., niy baggage and tent carried by about twenty 
and myself mounted on a pony. At nine reached JlmiisiHo's house - 
where a lent was pitched. Observed a forest tree, cinered with a 
very large description of green caterpillar; a native with a bow and 
arrow, was keeping watch, and driving off the birds, to prcient the 
destruction of the insects. These caterpillars produce a coar.se. kind of 
yellow silk, called Muiiga, " from which cloth is made by the C’a.wai. 
At'hcii they have devoured the foliage of one tree, i as they had nearly 
done of this) they arc carefully removed to another, rroin hence the 
oTouim begins to rise. Pas.sed along a tolerable path, through a grove of 
oraii'ie and arcca trees,—crossed the bed of the 1‘amtua Said three or 
four times, over .sand and round stones—now began to ascend in earnest. 
I’rocecdcd throiigli groves of orange and citron trees, loaded with fruit, 
interspersed ainoiig the broad-leaved plaiutain and stalely betel, with an 
underwood of flovveiing shrubs, and the prickly pine iiii[de obtruding its 
IVijil ac.'oss the path. Mothingcan be more beaiitil'nl than these rool and 
-h.niy groves, soothed by the murmurs of distant torrents, and refreshed 
hy muucrous crystal streams. A group of t'asia women passed by, 
bearing at their baiks couieal baskets, suspended iToiii their forcbeads by- 
bands of matting, and heavily laden w'ith lumps of smelted iron ore. 
My baggage was carried in the same manner. The women are the best 
porteis, uud young boys and girls also bear their appropriate loads. 
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The Castas are a stout athletic race; fair, as compared with the 
inhabitants of the plains, and with muscular limbs. They arc devoted to 
chewing pauu and betel, very fond of spirituous liquor, and eat and drink 
whatever comes in their way. In religion they follow some of the Hindu 
customs. They have no written character, and their language is different 
from that of the (iaros and other surrounding tribes ; though they all 
appear to be but different dialects of the same original language. 
Theft is unknown among them, and they are true to their word. 
In moral character, they tower, like their mountaitis, over the natives 
of the plains. They always go armed either with bows and arrows, 
or long naked iron sw'ords. Their houses arc raised on posts about four 
feet from the ground, with a flooring of bamboos, and are well boarded, 
and secured all round from the rain and cold. The men, women, and 
children live above, and the pigs, fowls, and the rest of the family, 
inhabit the lower apartment, and take earc that nothing is wasted. Their 
houses arc surrounded by yards fenced with neat stone walls; and the 
villages are iisuiilly erected on the side of a hill, the houses rising one 
above another. Property descends to the nephew of the occupier, by his 
sister. They are governed by numerous petty llajas, who exercise hut, 
little control over them. On all occasion.s of im])ortancc, the (^iicen 
Mother, and the elders of the tribe, arc consulted, and nothing can he 
done without their consent. Theii pigs are a small handsome race, like 
the Chinese; their cattle large and sleek, and in good condition, the 
pasturage on the hills being excellent. 

Ascending by a stone causeway : at ten leachcd the first stone bridge, 
over a iiio” '•iin torreii' in a beautiful secluded spot. A single -I'uie 
slab, of la' ,e si/,e, at least twelve feet long, forms the bridge, having lour 
upright clones at the comers. The torrent rushing over tlic links 
immediately under it, is received in a rude bason full of large fish, i'he 
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rocks are of limestone. Beautiful flowers and creeping plants, ferns and 
mosses, invite attention at every step. 

Here a very steep ascent commences, and continues till a lauding 
place is reached, shaded with trees, whence branches oft’ the road to the 
village of Sujiar-Vmiji. This road descends into and crosses the valley. 
Passed over three or four stone bridges of small size, and one of bambu— 
the scenery secluded and beautiful. Ascended a very bad road, and a very 
steep fall, at an angle of forty-five in some places. .Succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the village at half-past eleven a. m. The village is stockaded and 
defended by a “ cheval dc frizc" of sharp-pointed bainbns. Obliged to pitch 
my tent on a level space inside, under the shade of some beautiful trees, 
commanding a superb view of the mountain glen, the overhanging 
precipices, and the plain below. Under these trees are some two or three 
hundred inonnments, large and small, all formed of circular solid stone 
slabs, supported by upright stones set an end, which enclose the space 
below. They vary from two to six and eight feet in diameter, and are 
disposed on the side of the hill all close together, producing a singular 
effect. On these the villagers sit on occasions of state, each on his own 
stool, larsreor small, according to his rank in the commonwealth. These 
are, in fact, however, tombs. The dead bodies of the Cdittis are burned 
on a spot set aside for the purpose, a little higher up the hill, and their 
ashes are collected and put into earthen pots, which are dejiosited under 
the stones. 1 saw several of these pots by looking through the inter¬ 
stices of the stones. As it happened, a dead child w as brought out of 
the stockade by its mother and female relations, who made a dreadful 
howling. They placed it in a sort of wooden cradle, prepared in the 
place of concremation, and after tire was placed under it, retired to the 
village. A Priest then mumbled somi' prayers, while the dogs and pigs 
fought for the plantains, oranges, and green betclnut, which had 
been offered on the occasion, and would doubtless have fought for 
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the roasted child also, were he not too hot for them. The people 
looked on with tlte most perfect indifference—the father, a stupid lookini^ 
brute, stood chewing his paun. In the evening, in strolling through the 
village, to the west end, I had a fine view of the great waterfall which 
runs over the table ledge of the mountain, and forms an upper and lower 
fall of altogether not less than one thousand five hundred feet. By 
going up a very steep ascent, and winding through the upper Puuji or 
village, the bottom of the fall was approached, so that I got wet with the 
Spray. Across this torrent, they told me, is the road to CIterra-Pavji; 
but it is evident that it is impossible loaded coolies can cross it; indeed 
it would be difficult for any one to do so. It is a noble fall, and well 
worth coming out of the way to see. 1 learnt moreover, that further on 
ravines are crossed by monkey bridges, formed of two or three bambus 
tied together; so that in fact 1 had come the wrong road, and had to retrace 
my steps to the landing place before mentioned, notwithstanding what 
the Cdsias said to the contrary. Information was brought me in the 
evening, which led me to think the Siipar-Paiiji people had some design 
in bringing me to their village instead of taking me the usual road, and 
1 thought it possible, as I was completely in their power, inside their 
stockades, that I might have some trouble in making my escape. 

28th. Rose by moonlight this morning, and without disturbing the 
people, quitted the village. Accompanied by two servants, I soon found 
my way to the bottom of the valley, and ascending the hill on the opposite 
side, reached the landing place before mentioned, in time to sec the sun 
rise in all its majesty. At seven a. m. reached the great stone, or rather 
rock, at the foot of the “ Mahadco lei Clicrti,” which commands a 
glorious view of the valley and plain below. After resting, proceeded 
to climb the ascent, almost perpendicular, and at eight reached the first 
stone door at the top of the hill, the great stone door at twenty minutes 
to nine, and the village of Mamae at nine a. m. The scenery from 
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the crest of the mountain is beautiful, and very extensive—but the view 
from the table rock overhanging the glen, and the village of Supar^Panji, is 
inagniAcent. The mountain forms a horse-shoe, the perfectly flat, and 
the sides quite perpendicular, like a wall, so that 1 actually sat with my 
legs hanging over it, and admired the water tumbling ovei the rock in. 
the centre of the horse-shoe. Had I fallen, I must have gone through a 
space of at least one thousand feet, before a friendly tree would have 
stopped my progiess. The uprights and stone doors are monuments to 
the memory of departed Rajas and Chiefs, some of them are wonderful 
works, resembling those of “ Stone henge ’ in constnirtion, and vying 
with them in magnitude. The gate mentioned above is about twelve feet 
high, and is formed of very large single slabs of stone—one- slab that I 
afterwards saw, a circular stone, measured twelve feet in diameter by 
about two feet thick, and was raised four feet from the ground, some of 
them must weigh thirty tons at least, and are often <l||rouglit from a 
distance. These monuments are found near all the villages on the hills. 
1 observed some upright slabs of granite that stood at least twenty feet 
high from the ground. They are detached from the rock by means of 
fire; and four or live hundred men combine to '•onvey and set them up 
on the death of any famous Chief. They mark and immortalize the family 
as well as the individual, and are held in great reverence by all the people. 
When a descendant dies, a feast is made of two, three, or four bullocks, ac¬ 
cording to the man's means, and the bullocks’ heads are tied to the top of 
the stone, as a memento of the importance of the individual. I observed 
several tied up in this way. I'rom Masmae to Cherra-Punji, the road is 
pretty level, till the latter village is apiiroached, when a considerable hill 
must be ascended. Found a tent and two good huts at CIterra. It is 
proposed to establish a Sanitarium at this place, for English soldiers and 
sick people, from Calcutta, &c. The elevation is about five thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The air is cool, light, and refreshing; and 
although the sun is hot, it is innoxious. The hill is free from jungle. 
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covered with fine pasture and flowers, but rocky—and the ravines filled with 
trees and shrubs—I can almost fancy myself on the top of Bannerdownf 
The range of hills runs east and west. The view over the plain is most 
extensive. I should think the eye, at one glance, must take in a semicircle 
of fifty miles at least— Chalak and Sil/tel are visible, and the course of the 
Surma to a (treat distance. 

Thursday 20th.—Started at half-past five, and at half-past eight 
reached Surarim, the first village—passed over a coal region, the coal 
cropping out of the ground—road tolerable so far. Here irou-smelters 
reside—entered one of the forges, the bellows arc curious, and are worked 
by women, who stand on the top, and move them with their feet; 
the furnace is made of clay, hooped with iron: the ore is broken 
into small pieces, and put into the furnace with charcoal—the iron 
melts and runs out at the bottom, it is then taken up and cut into 
large lumps for exportation to the plains. It is very good, and is used 
for all purposes in this part of India. The country is bare and open, and 
the rocks of sandstone. The iron ore is collected in the streams below. 
Proceeded along the edge of a mountain, the path not two feet broad, and a 
tremendous precipice yawning beneath. The view of the valley and distant 
glens and mountains is most sublime—descended through a beautiful glen 
amidst tall strait trees, with numerous flowers and shrubs, and soon reach¬ 
ed the first stream—crossed on stones—a beautiful spot. Ascended to 
the top of the opposite hill; the road very rugged and steep ; the valley 
altogether is the most picturesque and beautiful 1 ever saw,—large masses 
of rock, the strata, perfectly horizontal, stand out from amidst the foliage, 
while hurled beneath are huge fragments having the strata perpendicular. 
Reached the top of the bill about eleven ; from hence the road is tolerable. 
Reached the top of the “ Zeber Pahar,” and looked down on the Kdla and 
Sa/ed rivers—a glorious view—on the right a beautiful water fall, the 
source of the former river. Crossed the Kala Pdni. Reached the Safed 
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or Boga Pani. The road lay over broken fragments, or rather huge 
masses of rock, along the bank. Crossed over a bridge made of a few 
Sticks tied together, the water dashing among the rocks beneath ; the 
river at present is about a hundred feet wide, but after rain it swells pro¬ 
digiously ; the bed of this river is four thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
seven feet above the level of the sea, by barometer. The water is quite 
white, as if mixed with fine white sand, though when taken up it appears 
perfectly clear. The water of the other river, at the same time, appears 
quite black, from its rocky bed. Ascended a long, steep, diffirult and 
fatiguing hill by regular stone steps, some of them loose, and at half¬ 
past two arrived at Mnifilong, after a very hard day’s march—distance 
about fourteen miles. Moiphmg is live thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two feet high, atid is the highest range in the journey. The rock is 
a blue slate; there arc no trees, except about the iloga or Sa/ed Pint, 
where I observed the first firs, small and stunted. The ground is 
covered with flowers and shrubs, straw'bcrries, raspberries, dandelions, 
thistles, &c. 

Friday .31st.—At day-break, thermometer r<0. Started at five a. m.— 
road, Jiill and dale, with one steep deseent, and little streams here and 
there, the vallics sh/f and wAi'lc with Iwur/rust! the first I have seen since 
leaving England fifteen years ago. There is always a dilferencc of at least 
ten degrees between the plains and the tops of the hills. In November 1827, 
the thermometer stood at twenty-one, in one of these vallies. Crossed a 
good sized plain with cultivation, and then a steep ascent brought me to the 
summit of the hill, which overlooks the plain Siang. Passed several beds 
pf quartz, and collected some specimens; no trees to be seen, but fine pas¬ 
ture, and numerous flowers—fine plains and high round hills, some conical. 
l,eft the village otSuing on the right, on the top of a ravine, with trees, at 
about a quarter after eight. This is not a friendly village. Tolerable road 
with soft black soil, and occasional bogs. Arrived at a stream, and 
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observed the first firs disposed in crossed on stepping stones, 

pas.sed over several hills, and arrived at Lomhray in two hours and a half 
from Siang. This is about half-way between Moiphng and Nanklow. 
Left the village of Lomhray on the right amidst trees. The country begins 
to open, and to be better covered with timber, firs especially. This village 
has also a bad name. Lomhray stands at an elevation of 5914 feet. 
The trees arc stunted; the rock is a red micaceous slate. Passed over 
moderate hills and an extensive plain, with some scattered cultivation 
and a hut here and there, and at twelve o'clock reached the village of 
Mairang —this village is also left on the top of the hill to the right, 
the road here winding round the bottom of a hill to the left. Proceeded 
to some shady firs, commanding a view of a beautiful little stream 
with a small fall, the hillocks clothed with firs rising in picturesque 
forms around, and behind it. We were now in a granite country, the 
firs indicating the transition. As we advanced, the firs grew larger, 
and the country opened into a beautiful undulated park—^the scenery is 
extremely beautiful. Saw several very large upright stones and stone 
gates. Passed a regular »ioui of grain in the straw, perfectly English: 
observed apple, pear, and plum trees, with brambles and black briars, 
strawberries, &c.; even daisies are said to carpet the sod! but unfortunately 
they were not in blossom. Birch trees also flourish. Large granite 
boulders stand out at intervals, and crown the tops of the hills. This 
country, growing more beautiful at every step, continues for seven miles 
from Lisa hdt to Hauklow, which we reached at four p. m. Nasiklow is 
4,550 feet above the level of the sea. 

Saturday, 1st November.—My eyes opened this morning on a beau¬ 
tifully clear view of the snow-clad mountains of Thibet, elevating their 
giant peaks above the Ehotiya range. These latter, about fourteen thou¬ 
sand feet higli, also shewed peaks covered partially with snow; but the 
former, which attuia an elevation of twenty-two thousand feet, are clothed 
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in perpetual white. They reflect a pinkish tinge, and are thus easily 
distinguished from the clouds below them. The valley of Asam, covered 
with clouds, looked like a vast white sea. 

2d.—Accompanied Capt. Jones to the bottom of the Nanklow hill, a 
distance of four miles, one continued descent, through most beautiful groves 
of fir and hill bambu, with the most exquisite views of the hilh' and rocks 
above and below, from the diflcrent elevations, that can be imagined—crossed 
a brook, and, after a further descent, in an hour and a half’s walking and 
riding, arrived at the Boga river. Here is a fall of about sixty feet, the 
river rushing and breaking with fury over rocks, some of them almost 
perpendicular—immediately over the fall is a bridge formed of deal spars, 
built by Mr. Scott —it is upwards of one hundred feet long—some of the 
trees, on which it is supported, were carried away last rains. The fall is 
received in a large bason, thirty feet deep in the middle and sixty yards 
in diameter. This bason, with the bridge and the over-hanging rocks 
and trees, and surrounding scenery, is one of the most beautiful spots I 
ever visited. The rock, which is extremely hard, is of serpentine. In 
places, it has been completely honeycombed Ity the action of the water— 
large lumps of pure quartz and granite boulders, with other rocks, in 
detached pieces, abound here, and beautiful flowers and creeping plants 
complete the scene. 

3d.—Rode to Prospect Rock, properly so called—the view it com¬ 
mands of the Garo hillf, the plain of Asam with the Brahmaputra 
river—the Bhoteah and Thibet mountains, is most grand, extensive, and 
diversified, and I imagine, can be equalled by few in the world.—The 
Kdsia monuments are numerous, and of large size, about Nanklow. The 
circular and square stones, supported by stones placed on end, are 
extremely similar to the “ Cromlechs” found in Cornwall and Wales— 
doubtless those ancient monuments were appropriated to the same 
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purpose—the reception of the ashes of deceased Chiefs, enclosed in 
urns. If this was the case, how singular it is that the customs of nations, 
in the same stage of society indeed, but situated at such an immeasurable 
distance from each other, should be found so exactly to coincide ! If any 
doubt exists as to the purpose for which the monuments in Britain were 
erected, is it not dissipated by observation, as to the actual use of similar 
monuments in this country at the present day 7 1 did not observe that 
any of the upright stones were placed in circles, like those of Stone Henge, 
but generally in lines. Some of them are ornamented by a carved stone, 
placed like a crown on the top of the centre one. I have not heard that 
monuments of a similar character have been found in other parts of India. 
I believe they are peculiar to this range, or rather to the Kdsias. 

4th.—Started at six a. m. on the return to CIterra. We made good 
our journey in two days, without accident. We carried the snowy Thibet 
peaks with us, half the firstday's journey, the atmosphere being remarkably 
clear—indeed the snowy mountains looked better than from Nanklow. 

We spent the 6th at Cherra, and found some beautiful flowers and 
plants, the roots and seeds of some of which I collected. The cinnamon 
tree grows here wild—the leaves and young branches are exported to 
the plains for sale. Also a species of holly is found; in fact, here is an 
ample unexplored field for a Botanist—also for a Mineralogist. I pro¬ 
cured some specimens of the coal, and of other rocks. 

On the 9th we started at day-light, in opposite directions. I got down 
the hill, and reached my budgerow at two r. m. and by three p. m. next 
day, had commenced the Sessions at Sjflhet. This is a very pretty station 
—some of the houses are on small bilLs—and altogether in soil, plants, and 
appearance, it is very like Chittagong. The rides and drives are very 
pretty. The place is full of Manijmris,—\hey are clean looking people, 
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and very industnous—numbers hare returned to their own country since 
the Burmest have been driven out—but thousands still remain. They form 
the great body of an Irregular Corps here, and make good soldiers. 

Trip to the Cave of Bhuvan, in the Kdsia Hills, December Blh, 1828 . 

Started from Si/lhet at sun-rise, and crossed the country to Company 
Gunj on horse back. Crossed the Chingerkhal on the way, and found 
the road dry and good, but here and there some swamp—arrived at the 
6rttn;, on the bank of a river, at half-past eleven; and having overtaken 
the coolies, breakfasted here, under a tree.—Waited till the people came 
up, and started again at two p. m., reached Pandua at half-past three, and 
the tent, at the foot of the hills, at sun-set. 

Tuesday 9th.—Breakfasted, and started on foot for the Cave at ten 
A. M., passed over three ranges of sandstone hills—about five hundred feet 
high, covered with timber and brushwood—the road lay for some time 
along the bed of a mountain torrent—over which we were carried two or 
three times—arrived at a spot which appears a natural barrier to further 
progress—perpendicular rocks, with high trees, surround a bason, into 
which flows a torrent through the only openini; in the rocks. The spot 
is most beautiful and secluded—and the long roots of creepers hanging 
down like ropes, together with the boldness and height of the rocks, and 
beauty of the foliage, give the spot a peculiar character. We were 
carried through the water, and clambered up the bed of the torrent. One 
of the hills is particularly steep, actually subtending an angle of forty-six 
degrees—this is called the “ Devil's ladder. ” At a quarter past eleven 
reached the mouth of the Cave, on the side of the great range of limestone 
mountains'—it faces the S. W. The entrance hardly attracts notice, and 
certainly few would imagine that the small hole which presents itself was 
the portal to such magnificent chambers. It looks as if the meuiitains 
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had been hurled together by an earthquake, or by the influence of 
a volcano—Between two pieces of the detached rock, one person only 
can enter at a time. One of the low ranges was covered, 1 observed, 
with iron scoria, like the refuse of an iron foundery. On entering the 
Cave, w'e descended about thirty yards over large broken pieces of 
rock, some of them difficult to climb over, and reached a level. After 
preparing our torches, and getting every thing in order, we followed 
our Kdsia guide, and, leaving a large cavern unexplored on the left, took 
a passage on the right—the roof formed a perfect natural arch on one side, 
more perpendicular than the other—and the whole was incrusted with 
stalactites. We proceeded on in a W. and N. W. direction. Sometimes 
the passage was narrow and the roof low, then swelled into superb cham¬ 
bers, the roof forty feet high—in some places, we w'alked along perfectly 
smooth rock—in others over soft mud—and in others again, climbed over 
broken, but huge fragments of rock^—here and there, we came upon 
water in rocky basons—and in many parts the rock was honey-combed by 
the action of the dropping water. The variety and beauty of the shapes; 
into which the stalactite has formed itself, exceed description. In one 
place was a remarkable specimen like a pine tree, about twelve feet high, 
byone and a half thick—except here and there, however, it did not sparkle 
to the light as 1 had expected, being covered with a brown dirty coating— 
though in particular spots it was very beautiful. After wandering through 
numerous narrow passages and various splendid halls—sometimes des¬ 
cending fifty feet, and sometimes ascending to a greater height, we were 
at last stopped by a deep bason of water. Here, as it was getting late, 
we turned, and by following another passage, found ourselves in our former 
track again. We had tied a string to a rock at the mouth of the Cave ; 
end let it run off a reel as we advanced, and three balls had been already 
expended—here we joined the two strings; and some of us remained, 
while others retracing their steps to meet some of the people with oil pots, 
who could not descend a precipice—rejoined us again at the same spot. 
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Numerous passages were Iclt lo the riujlit 'ind left- and several sinjpilar 
fissures were apparent m the roek at .lid'ercnt elevations. The monntain 
appears to be perforated, in all directions, lik ' a honey-eomh. In one place, 
day-light is visible through the roof at a gr at height. We now retraced 
our steps to the mouth of the Cine, which we reached at three o'clock. 
The thernioinctcr outside the Cave stood t sixty-eight degrees, under 
the shade of the trees witii which the entrance is surrounded -inside, it 
rose to sevent} -four degrees—the air, howet ■ r. was not close, or disagreea¬ 
ble indeed a free circulation evidently take- place. I was, on the whole, 
mud) pleased and gratified tiy the exciii lon—the Caw is certainly a 
wonderful natar.il l uriosity. and i.ic, h rc- mldcs the drawings of the 
famous Cave of Antipaios, in the Lrnod Its full extent has not yet been 
ascertained tradition says, it joins the subterranean jiassagcs of the 
Seraglio of Pikm! We iiaced the distanec, and took bearings, and found 
we had gone nearly a mile before we turned An abrtipt tind deep preci¬ 
pice obstructs the road a little beyond where we turned, and further than 
this has not yet been ex[)lored. It would be curious to follow it up, and 
trace out all its ramifications—an opening might very probably be found 
on the opposite face of the mountaiti. Also to ascertain the existence, or 
otherwise, of organic remains in the muddy soil. 


Latitude of Nanklow . 25“ 40' 30' N. 

Longitude,... 01 “ 32' 0' E. 

Range of the Thernumeier at Nanklov. 


From 23d to 31st May, thermometer varied from 67“ 4' to 75“ 7'. 
From Ist to 14th June, „ „ 08“ ff to 72*5'. 
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ROUTE FROM CATIIMANDU, 

IN NEPAL, 

TO TAZEDO, on the CHINESE FRONTIER. 

With some occasional alfusiom to the Manners and Customs of the. Bhotiahs, 
hji AmIr, a Cashmiro-Bholtali hy birth, ami by vocation an Interpreter 
to the Traders on the Itonic described. 


CoMMi'KicATED liT R. H. HODGSON, Esq. 


Stage 1st—to S&nkhoo: three cos to tlie east. Sankhu is within flie great 
v.'illey of Nepal, and is inhabited by Neioars. It is about a cos in circuit, 
and is chiefly built of three-stoned pukk.a brick houses, and stands on 
the banks of the Manliarna river, which is about six yards hroad, rapid 
but shallow. 

2d Stage to Chandela: three cos eastward. From Sankhu, about a 
cos, you come to the foot of the mountain Chandela, of which mountain the 
ascent to the crest is two cos. The ascent is tolerably well-peopled, and 
at the top is a Bauddha convent, where travellers halt for the day. 

.Id Stage to Paniju-dungh : two and a half cos. The descent of the 
mountain Chandila is two cos, and peopled like the ascent. From the 
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mountain's base you travel over a stony flat of half a cos, and then reach 
the river AcM-t{ig&. The width of this river is about forty feet, and its 
depth about seven feet, and its course from north towards the cast. 
Its bed is stony and its current violent. The passage is effected in a 
large canoe managed by four men, who are placed there by the JVirpa/ 
government. The traveller’s resting place is a thatched house, which was 
erected by Paniju Naik, a Neivar, who is agent for the Nepak.se com¬ 
merce, and resides at Lahassa, the capital of Ji/iol. 

4th Stage to Pardbasi: seven cos. From Paniju-duagd you move 
along the shoulders of moulitaius and through thick forests, for four cos, 
to the “ Ks/talnpa's DharmasSld,'' where you halt awhile and take some¬ 
thing to eat, and then proceed three cos further over such a road as that 
yon have just passed, reaching the village of Pardhas'i late at night 
Pardbasi is full of Brahmans. There are also many workers in iron at 
Pardbasi, the village being a chief foundery of cannon-balls for the 
Gorkha slate. The whole of this stage is sprinkled with population and 
cultivation. 

.'itli .Stage, of three cos, to Churku. The whole road lies along the 
shoulders of mountains. At Churku is a stone-faced tank, ten paces 
broad, and as many long, and in depth up to a man’s chest. The water 
is extremely hot, and emits a most offensive sulphureous odour; but to 
the taste it is salt. It is esteemed highly eflfective in curing the cutane¬ 
ous and venereal diseases of such as bathe In it—and washing the eyes 
with it is a sure remedy for inflammation. Drinking it is no less eflica- 
cious in removing internal complaints. The lt/iotiyav,when!mfl^eringfrom 
indigestion and other slight illnesses, come to the tank of Churku, with 
flesh of buffaloes, sheep and goats, which they fling into the water, where 
it is soon boiled, fsuch is the heat of the water) and then eat it. Churku 
means, in the Bhotiya language, hot-water. On the side of this tank is 
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the traveller's resting place, in a good brick-building. This stage here 
and there exhibits signs of cultivation and population. 

6th Stjge, of three cos, to Chanshing. Twenty paces in advance of 
Churku are three brick bouses of two-stories and thatched, built by the 
yepal government, for the double purpose of protecting travellers and 
levying customs. Several grain merchants reside in these houses, and 
also one Subadar, two Jemadars, and sixty soldiers, whose duty is to pro¬ 
tect trade and levy tolls. Each merchant pays five rupees Mahcndra malli, 
(name of Nejial rupee, which is worth thirteen annas). The whole of 
this stage is along the shoulders of mountains, with here and there a vil¬ 
lage and some (mltivation. Chanshing, the name of the halting place, is 
derived from two Jiholii/a words, meaning wood and spirituous liquors— 
whereby hangs the following tale A wealthjf resident of the spot took 
it into his head to have a huge vase constructed, the top of which he 
closed with wood, and made a hole on the side of it. This vessel he kept 
filled with liquor, and whenever a traveller passed hy, he uncorked the 
vent on the side of the vase, and caused the traveller to drink his fill 
gratis. Such is the talc. 

7th Stage, of two cos, to KangM. The road is one unbroken ascent, 
terminated by a village called Kaugld. Here, by tlie road side, is a large 
stone fixed, which it Ls the custom for the traveller to strike heavily with 
another stone, as a notice to the villagers of his arrival. The villagers, 
upon notice thus obtained, immediately come forth to serve and entertain 
the traveller. 

8th Stage, of ten cos, to Dum —a toilsome repetition of ascents and 
descents. After a descent of three cos, you come to a river, which is 
crossed by a huge plank thrown over the stream. This river is the 
boundary of the Nepal territory towards BItote. On the Nepal side of 
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the river is erected a stone pillar, upon which is inscribed, in Nagri, “ This 
is the end of the Nepal territoryand upon the Bhote side of the stream 
is a similar erection bearing the intimation, in Bliotiah, “ Here begins 
the territory of Bhote.” From this river to Dum is seven cos, consisting 
of continual ascents and descents as before. Dum is a village, contain¬ 
ing about one hundred and fifty straw-built huts, tenanted by Bholiahs. 
At Dum, you can procure several sorts of woollen cloths, “ punkhi,” &c. 
and yak-tails, and the wood called Zabiah, which is beautifully veined, 
and used for making the little round cups out of which the people of 
Bhote drink tea. 

.9th Stage, of three cos, to Chockshung, half a cos from Dum. Travel¬ 
ling along the shoulder of a mountain you come to a fearful spot, where 
a passage of forty paces is effected by planks, only half a foot wide, laid 
upon iron spikes, which are driven horizontally into the rock of a sheer 
precipice—and which precipice is thus passed. This passage is called 
“ the Lama s iron road." Thence proceeding a cos, you come to a village 
called Sildng and Kamshu. It consists of about twenty bouses, tenanted 
by Bholiahs and a few Newdrs. At this place it rains more or less almost 
constantly, (besides the periodical rains,) for which the following reason 
is assigned. A Lama, called Kungla Tuba-ku, had attained to such wis¬ 
dom and moral excellence, that whatever he wished was instantly accom¬ 
plished. Coming once to Siting, he could procure no water there, when he 
betook himself to prayer—^upon which a fount of water immediately sprang 
upon the dry rock. There is now a tank at the spot, full of fish. At the 
Lama's intercession, it also began to rain—nor from that time to this has 
the efficacy of the Lama's prayer failed to afford the place a perennial sup¬ 
ply of rain and spring water. From Siting to ChukshAm is another cos. 

10th Stage, of two cos, to Kitlli. From Chiksh&m, the road is level 
all the way till you come to a small round mouutain, which looks over 
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and which having sunnounted, you reach that place. Kilti is a 
considerable town, where all things needful are to be had in abundance. 
The mass of people are Bhotias—hut many Cashmirians and New&rs, 
and some CLnese, reside there for traffic. All the inhabitants wear woollen, 
and speak the Bholia language. KuUi is (inclusively) the boundary of 
Bhot, considered with reference to physical geography, and to the speech 
of the majority of the people. Five hundred soldiers, (musketeers and 
archers) several officers, and four pieces of ordnance, arc stationed at 
Kutti by the ruler of Lahassa, and travellers going from Nepal produce 
their passports to the chief authority at Kutli, who keeps them in his 
own office, and if satisfied with the views and conduct of those who pro¬ 
duce them, gives to them new passports under his own hand to the governor 
of Tingri. 

11 th Stage, of nine cos, to Yir-lib. A level road of seven and a half cos 
brings you to the town of Phingya-ling, which is a monastery of several 
hundred Lamas. Here, on the fourth day of the new year, is celebrated 
an annual festival, which festival the Bhotias call Tupchi-shtn. Upon 
this occasion, all the Lamas assemble in the temple of the monastery, and 
with drums, gongs, and trumpets made of men's thigh-bones, make music, 
to which they dunce before the gold and silver images oS the gods. 
Afterwards the Limas eat, drink, and are merry. The Laics, who have 
any petitions to offer to heaven, come on this occasion to the monastery— 
and first making five prostrations before the images, put a white silk 
scarf on the neck of some chosen one: next, take a handful of grain, and 
raising it first to their forehoads, sprinkle it on the image. All the Limas 
of Phingya-ling rigidly practise abstinence from women—nor is a female 
ever suffered to approach their monastery, save at the annual festival just 
mentioned. From Phingya-ling, one and a half cos, brings the traveller 
to Yir-lib, his halting place, which is a hamlet of six or eight houses of 
Bhotias. 
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I2tb Stage, of ten and a half cos, to Yelum-lAungla. Half a cos in 
advance of Yir-lib, you arrive at the base of a huge mountain called 
YelumrUiungla, the ascent of which is five cos, and the descent as much. 
The snow never melts on this mountain, and the wind is so violent that the 
Bhotias arc wont to say, that ‘ be who never wept for his father would 
weep here.' Yaks, and mules, and sheep, alone can pass this mountain, 
and they only by having the snow strewn with ashes to prevent their 
slipping. To pas.s the mountain costs a long day's march, and you reach 
the base of it lute at night, and there halt. 

Llth Stage, of five cos, to Ttngri. From Yelum-lliungh forwards, a 
fine verdant plain, enamelled with beautiful flowers, extends for the length 
of two cos. Over the above noted plain scour vast numbers of fleet ani¬ 
mals resembling the mule, and called by the lihotias, King. At the 
extremity of the plain lies the village Langur, tenanted by Bhotias, and 
consisting of seven or eight houses. Without the village is a river with 
depth of w'ater up to a man's chest, and about twenty paces wide. It 
flows from the direction of Zung-shehar, which is towards the east, and 
then taking a northern direction to Kerung, at length reaches Vigarelii. 

The trayeller’s passports are examined at Langur. Fussing out of the 
village across the river, the country is equally level and verdant, as on the 
hither side of it —and like it is well peopled and cultivated—a character 
which the road maintains to the end of the stage at Ttngri. Tmgri is a 
respectable town of Bhotias —and in the centre of it is an elevated and 
detached spot, wherein dwell a considerable number of Chinese. At 
Ttngri commences a line of post, maintained by horses, and stretching via 
Vigarchi and Lahassa to China. The winter is intensely cold at Tingri. 
The periodical rains extend there, and arc sometimes unusuarliy severe, so 
that it rains incessantly for a week. The common food of the people is a 
mixture composed of Satu of barley, and butter, and tea. It is eaten in a 
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solid state, made up into balls, four times a day—and with it tea is drank. 
The night meal or dinner, consists of curry and rice, and bread. For 
riding, mules and ponies are used by the traveller from Kutli to this place 
—and the same animals are the ordinary means of transport for goods 
and baggage within those limits. The animals brought from Kntti must 
be changed at Tingri, and there you may hire other ponies and mules, 
and likewise camels, for the conveyance of yourself and goods from Tingri 
forwards. 

14th Stage, of eight cos to Shigar. A cos from Tingri occurs a 
river of about thirty paces wide, and about five feet deep. Beyond this 
river, at the distance of a cos, is a village named Mimun. Six more cos 
of i»lain bring you to Sltfgar. S/iegar is a town of about nine thousand 
houses—Bhoiias are the sole inhabitants. The Lamas are very numerous, 
and there is a famous place of worship called Cliamdzhee. Shigar is built 
in tiers, running from the base to the summit of a small hill. The hill of 
Shigar is esteemed holy ground, and in its bowels a rich mine of gold is 
said to be contained. The mouth of the mine is closed by a door of gold, 
over which many Lamas constantly watch. It is said that the mountain 
will, on some future great occasion, give up its treasure, which, meanwhile, 
is to be strictly guarded. The key of the golden door of the gold mine is at 
piesent in the hands of the Lama of Lahassa, the local guardians having once 
attempted a theft upon the sacred deposit. Such is the tale of the place 
A thousand soldiers are stationed at Shigar, by th6 Ruler of Lahassa. 

I5th Stage, of eight cos, to l^u-la. The whole way is a plain. The 
pastures are abundant, and the butter (which is procured from cows only, 
and never from buffaloes—there being none of the latter in Bhot) re¬ 
nowned for its excellence. Lu-lu is but a small village, but there id a 
small party of soldiers statioged there, and also two horses belonging to 
the public post. 
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16th Stage, of ten cos, to Ciang’-LarcAS. Five cos from Lu-lu you. 
reach the village of Chazmkkh, of seven or eight houses. A Sirdar of the 
Lahassa ruler abides there, who protects trade and travellers, and punishes 
theft and murder committed on them. The village and the judicial 
authority are of very recent growth, being established about seven years 
ago, owing to the occurrence of a foul murder at the spot. The murderers 
were apprehended, and their remains are even yet visible, nailed on the 
cross upon which they were executed. Five cos more of level ground, 
thickly sprinkled with population and cultivation, bring you to Chmg- 
Larcki, which is a large walled city. Here, the customary means of con¬ 
veyance for man and goods are mules, and camels, and yaks. The yaks 
of that place have no horns, and are called Nalhi. Women are never 
concetded there. East of the city passes a river, which, flowing north¬ 
wards, falls into the river of Digarcht. 

17th Stage, of seven cos, to Pkinju-Liiig. From Larchc, at the 
distance of three and a half cos, is a village where resides a wealthy Sirdar 
on the part of the Court of Lahassa, having three hundred Bhotia 
soldiers under him. His duty is that of a Collector and Judge. This 
man's father was a famous warrior, and perished on the field of battle, 
and after death his body was embalmed and placed within the temple of 
Fiugya Ling, at Lahassa. From the village abovemen tioned, three and a 
half more cos of level rcid, bring the traveller to Phinju-Ling —the 
country around well cultivated. Here also is a station of the public post, 
with two horses attached to it. 

18th Stage, of seven cos, to Mopekd. Proceeding from Phiuju Lmg, 
three cos, you arrive at the village of TSngsu-Chambu, in which there are 
many workers in iron. By the village flows a river called Di-chu, pro¬ 
ceeding from south to north. This river has a great breadth and violent 
current, and. is crossed by the traveller at a ferry close to the village. 
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upon which ply two ferry-men. From the river to Mopchi, is a plain of 
four cos. The neighbourhood of Mopchd is well stocked with game, 
such as deer, kings, (wild asses,) and niaras, (wild sheep;) the niara is 
in size equal to a small cow; hoofs like horses; tail similar to the yak's'; 
bearded like a goat—on the head, horns three feet long, and more than 
half a foot broad at the base; Owing to the enormous size and peculiar 
shkpe of its horns, this animal frequently cannot eat without throwing 
itself sideways on the ground. The niaras horns are much used for 
vessels to contain liquor. 

10th Stage, seven cos, to Dnngd-silu. The whole way is over q 
level and tolerably fertile coup*'-y, bounded on either hand, at no great 
distance by mountains—which, indeed, similarly confine the road all the 
way from Titigri to DigarcM. Dungi-situ is a hamlet of five or six 
houses of Bholia cultivators. 

20th Stage, of four cos, to Sdkya. To Sikya is four cos. It lies a 
little out of the direct line of route to the right, but being a great city, full 
of wonders, it w as visited. It stands at the base of a mountain, but is, 
nevertheless, exposed to an inconceivably violent current of wind—the 
houses are flat-roofed, and the roofs of such excelleqt quality as never to 
admit one drop of rain. They are made thus: first, rafters or beams of 
wood—then planks of wood—then a deep layer of raw clay, which is 
exceedingly well-beaten and amalgamated—U-stly, and over all, a coat¬ 
ing composed of a soft yellow stone, pounded and mixed with water like 
limestone. Tlie doors are like those of Indian houses: the walls within 
plastered; without, washed with powdered charcoal, whereby all the 
houses of Sdkya exhibit a perfectly black exterior. The people wear 
woollen, like all Dhotias —but dyed black, which is a distinction proper 
to themselves. The women orname'it their heads with strings of coiiries: 
the men wear ear-rings of turquoi as. Sold and tea, and flesh »nd spirit 
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extracted from barley, are the food of all classes. The Rulers of Sikya are 
two Ldnuis, whose lineage is traced to the same source with that of the 
present imperial family of CAim. These Ldmas are esteemed divine— 
a character which they support by total seclusion from the world, and 
the practise of the severest self-denial and constant mental abstraction. 
Day and night, winter and summer, their clothes consist of merely a pair 
of black trowsers, and a narrow band of red cloth circling diagonally 
round me body, and passing over the right shoulder and under the left 
arm. These Ldmas never sleep with their limbs extended at ease, like 
ordinary mortals, but in the same erect cross-legged attitude w liich they 
maintain throughout the day. The better to enable them to keep the 
erect attitude at the limes when they are involuntarily overcome by sleep, 
they pais the diagonal body-band under their feet at night. Tiie names 
of these Limas are Sarya Gumba Rambokchi and Kunua Kusho, and 
they are brothers. Their conventual residence is of vast size—and in one 
of the apartments are placed two leather bags filled with sand, and having 
a couple of eyes painted on the outside of each of them. The name of 
the bags is Vpkt, and it is said, whenever any of the followers of these 
Ldmas is about to die, some one of the lesser Limas, attendant on the 
great Limas, takes one of these bags to the abode of the dying 
man, and, emptying it of the sand, places the mouth of it over the 
mouth of the man, so as to receive his last breath—^which being thus 
secured in the bag, is carried away to a mansion called Vkin, or “ the 
house of breath,” for such is the meaning of the word. Ukin is an 
immense structure, whence issues at night a horrible din of ghosts and 
demons, so that no man hath courage enough to approach it. Once a 
year, a Sirdar from Lahassa, comes to when the Lama called Sikya 

Gimba Ramborchi, shews the interior of Ukin to the Sirdar, when the 
number of the dead .deposited therein, during the past twelve months, is 
seen written, by the hands of angels, on the walls ; the Lama Ramborchi 
copies this inscription, and sends the copy to Lahassa, by the Sirdar—within 
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the Ukin are a large knife and an axe, and a block and a rope. The axe 
and the block are covered with blood; and such is the stench of the place, 
that no one can endure it when it is annually opened as before related— 
a period at which it is cleansed, and again closed for twelve more months 

The Ecclesiastical Ruler of Lahassa, on receiving the melancholy des¬ 
patch sent by the Lama of Sdktfa, causes proclamation to be made, that 
upon a certain day the scriptures called Bdm and Seyd, be read for the de¬ 
livery of the souls of the dead, and spiritual welfare of the living, and that 
offerings be made at the temple for the same ends. The call tocontribute 
money for this purpose is universally attended to, and large sums collect¬ 
ed from all parts and sent to Lahassa. When the whole is received there, 
a grand festival is held, which lasts from 1st December to the last day of 
that month. Presents are likewise sent from the Lawux of Lahassa to the 
Lamas of Sikya, whe distribute a large portion of them to the poor of 
Sikya Sheher. 

Lamas are of two kinds—one practising celibacy; the other, not; the 
former, called Kumdumbd, and the latter, Tumzin. The great Lamas of 
S&kya, are Tdmzdns. They go once a year to visit Lahassa, which is twelve 
days’ journey from Sdkya; but the distance is said to be travelled by the 
Lamas in two days—such is their preter-human power. 

TheEamaj, on tbis occasion, pay a visit to the Civil Ruler of Lahassa, 
who receives them surrounded by his subordinates in office.. These latter 
bow down their heads to the Lamas, who give them their blessing by 
laying their hands on their heads—while the chief governor rising up 
meets the Lamas, when the two parties join their foreheads together by 
a mutual stoop, and the Chief then conducts the Lamas to seats on his 
immediate tight and left. The visit lasts about an hour. At eyening- 
tide, the Lamas go round the City of Lahassa, curing the sick, casting out 
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reach K^gzht by night. A marKet is Held in the middle of this town of 
Kydngzhf every day, from morning till noon, where and when'the whole 
baying and selling of the place is transacted, it not being the custom 
to expose any thing for sale in shops. Several sorts of woollen cloth 
(called TItarma, and Punki, and Nambi) are woven here—and the dyers 
are very expert, so tliat they can give the cloth a roseate hue equal to the 
colour of the rose itself. Each year, in September, is a great congress of 
people at Kydngzhl, partly religious, partly mercantile—when all the 
Lamas suspend sacred pictures in all the streets and houses of the 
town. The pictures represent the future rewards of virtue and vice— 
and a Lama seated beneath each picture, enforces the lesson taught by it 
to tlie people. This lasts for three days—the fourth day is consumed in 
entertainments to friends and relatives. Then follow four days of pro¬ 
miscuous assembly, with music, song, and feasting. On the evening of 
the eighth day, all the Laics and clergy go in a body to the Chief of the 
town, each carryings for presentation, an arrow covered with a white silk 
scarf, called Khidar, and having inscribed on it the donor's name. The 
.Sirdar forwards all tliese arrows to Lahassa, with a letter, intimating to 
the Ruler of that place, that all the persons whose names are inscribed on 
the arrows forwarded, assembled at Kyingziii, under your auspices, send 
you their united blessings. The Ruler of Lahassa acknowledges this 
salutation, by sending a handsome sum of money to the Lamas of Kyang- 
shi, which they distribute among themselves. Eight days after the des¬ 
patch of the arrows to Lahassa, and on the sixteenth day of the festival, 
there are horse-races, and matches at marksmanship with arrows and 
guns—which last to the end of the month, when the festival terminates. 

fiOth Stage, eight and a half cos, to Rillung. Two cos beyond Kydng- 
thl, a till of very salt and bitter water issues violently from a rock on the 
aide of the road. It is so fully impregnated with salt, that if you dip 
your hand in it and then let your hwd dry in the sun, it will be covered 
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with small crystals of salt. Throughout the whole of this Stage, fresh 
water is very scarce. Riltmg is a small hamlet of three or four houses, and 
is a station of the royal post. It is enclosed on either side by silicious 
mountains, out of the rock of which numbers of gun flints are made. 
There is a well of fresh water at Rillung. 

27th Stage, of eight cos, to Lagdnche. Four cos in advance of Ril¬ 
lung you come to a village called Zarrah, consisting of three or four houses. 
This also is a Dftk station. Here travellers halt at noon awhile, and 
refresh themselves and their cuttle with Salu and water: and then proceed 
four cos more to Lngincht-. The whole of this stage is over a plain 
bounded on either hand, at the distance of about a cos, by mountains. 
Lagitichi is a village of about two hundred houses of Bholias, with a few 
Chinese. South of the village is a vast lake, in truth, an ocean, called 
Yamzu. There are three rocky isles in the lake, where herd.smen dwell 
and feed the large herds of the Yak. Many fishermen also tenant these 
isles, whose fishing boats are made of leather: for the water is full of fish- 
TUe water is extremely salt and bitter. 

28th Stage, of eight cos, to PaiU. Beyond LagdncM you pass over 
a plain extending all the way to Paili. The plain is uncultivated, but 
abounds with deer, kings, and other wild animals, which the Bhotias of 
those parts constantly hunt for the sake of their flesh. The great lake of 
Yamzu accompanies the traveller to Paiti, which is but a tiny hamlet, 
affording however a market of bread, and fish, and dressed meat, adequate 
to the traveller’s wants. There is a Police Officer at Paiti, who examines 
the traveller's baggage and passports. 

29th Stage, of twelve and a half cos, to Kamhha. Eight cos in advance 
of Paiti you journey over a plain, and then reach the base of a mountain 
called Kamhhal, the ascent of which is one and a half cos. On the top is a 
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spring of excellent water. The descent of the mountain is three cos, and 
at the bottom of it lies the village of Kambha, of about one hundred 
houses, tenanted by B/iotias, and two Chinese, The latter are soldiers, and 
superintend the royal D4k. 

30t!v Stage, of four cos, to Chisher. Proceeding one cos, yon come 
to a “ Nullah,’’ four or five paces wide, and crossed by a wooden bridge 
One cos beyond the bridge you come to a mountain called Chakshamehu- 
Ari. On the hither ascent of the mountain, is a convent of regular Limas — 
and on the thither side of it another convent of secular or married Lamas. 
Beneath the mountain flows a river called Its waves are 

very large—and its course from the east to the west. Over it is an 
iron bridge, and also a ferry by boat. The river’s width is nearly a cos. 
From the river an advance of two miles brings you to the village of 
Chisher, containing about three hundred houses. In Chisher you may 
buy walnuts, and large apples, and plums, and several sorts of Satlu. 
The price of a cock is one sozaii; of a hen two sazans. 

31st Stage, of four cos, to Chabnd. The whole way lies through a well 
cultivated country. Cltahni is a village of about three hundred houses. 

32d Stage, of five cos, to Changt. Four cos beyond Changi is the 
City of Cluing, south of which flows the river Yiko-Chango before men¬ 
tioned. Large pieces of ice were here seen floating down with its waters. 
The ferry is by a leathern boat for men, and by a wooden one for 
animals. You halt on the further side of the river—the width of which, 
at this place, is about a cos. 

33d Stage, of three cos, to Nim. Two cos from Change is a moun¬ 
tain, over which you pass. The passage of it is about one cos, and at its 
base is the village of Nim, of five or six houses. Around Nim are 
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gardens belonging to the Lahassa Sircar, which abound in fruit, such as wal¬ 
nuts, and apples, and plums. Travellers are seldom prevented from gather¬ 
ing some of these fruits. At this village 1 got six fowls' eggs for a needle. 

34th Stage, of five cos, to Nildng. From Ndm, one cos, you come to 
the mountain of Ldchain-Lachuu. Thence forward all is sandy plain. 
In this stage you again see the Yik6-CMng6 lirei. Nil&ng is a large town, 
in which some Chinese live, from whom the traveller can buy dressed 
meats for dinner. The shops exhibit quantities of Kochiu and Pastin, 
and many other manufactures. There is a post house at Nildug 

35th Stage, of three cos, to Thi-sambar. The whole way you travel 
through cultivated fields of pease, and wheat, and barley. Thi-sambar is a 
large town, tenanted, besides Bhatias. hy ChinescBXiiNewars, and Cashnuris. 

30th Stage, of three and a half cos, to Lahassa. One cos in advance 
of Thi-sambar, is a town called Birbum,* situated at the base of a moun¬ 
tain named Kimbu: the houses and roads of this town are made of stone. 
The inhabitants of this place are obliged to wear one of three sorts of 
cap called Pichilt, and Chang-dama, and Sukhshd. If you wear not one 
of these you get beaten by the people, and punished too by the authori¬ 
ties. All the inhabitants of Birbum are Lamas, who practise celibacy. 
No women can enter Birbum, save one day of the year, whereon a festi¬ 
val is held. There are no shops within the place, but a market is held 
without the walls daily from morn till noon, when the market is closed 
by sound of bell. On the eighth month of the Bhotia year, a festival is 
held at Birbdm, the origin of which the people account for by the fol¬ 
lowing tale. Formerly, there were two Rulers of Birbum, one of them 


• So called in ny teal, but the context proree it to be a Monastery. However, in Bhol now, 
ii in Egypt of old, conventi are often towna in aiae, and a great part of the population monaitic 
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was rich and the other poor. The former, desirous of possessing himself 
of the latter's portion of the country, addressed him as follows: ' I pos¬ 
sess such skill that I can cut a cat in fire pieces with one blow,’ and he 
did so accordingly with an axe, before the poor Prince and many others. 
The multitude shouted applause, and the rich Prince continued to the 
poor one—' What princely qualities like mine do you possess,’—the poor 
Prince answered, ‘ I know yet a more cunning trick than thine—let the 
people collect to-morrow at noon, and witness my skill—if in their opinion 
it surpass thine. I will be sovereign—if otherwise, thou shall be sole Ruler.’ 
The people assembled at the appointed time, and the poor Prince haring 
fixed a peg in the ground at the top of the neighbouring hill, and ano¬ 
ther peg at the bottom of it, suspended a rope between the pegs—and then 
proceeding to the hill top, and causing his legs and arms to be tied up, 
laid his chest on the rope and slid down it without aid of hands or feet : 
the people crowned the poor Prince's exploit and buried his partner in 
rule, alive, and erected over his remains a monument shaped like the 
Chaitya of Sambhu in NepM. Such is the tale—and annually at present 
there is a rope festival held at Birbum, in commemoration of the event. 
There is another annual festival at Birbum, called Birbdmshitiin, when 
alt the inhabitants of those parts are assembled. They are divided into 
two bodies—one of males, the other of females—and no male is allowed 
to mix with the females—more especially no male belonging to the 
monastic establishment of Birbum. The festival is in honour of the god 
Kubd-Rumeltd, and is maintained with all sorts of menimetlt and feasting 
for one whole day—after which the people d-sperse to their several homes. 
One cos in advance of Birbum you come to the delightful retreat called 
" The Garden of the Cashmlris" —half a cos beyond which is mount 
Putla, the monastic abode of the great Lama. The Convent stands on 
the hill-top, and is very magnificent—the roofs being gilt and the pillars 
of silver. The slopes of the hill are well cultivated and peopled, and all 
necessaries are procurable in abundance. From Pdlla onwards, to the 
City of Lahassa, tlie whole way is thickly covered with dwellings. Lahat$a 
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is a vast and splendid city, enclosed with a wall of stone. The Ruler of 
Lalmssa abides in the middle of the city, and four persons next in rank to 
him, at the four corners of the city. These five persons, with two others, 
whose ordinary function is the distribution of justice, form a council of 
state. Small offences are punished by fixing the offender in a sort of stocks 
by the neck, in the midst of the city—where he remains for four or five 
days, and is then flogged and dismissed. Murderers are punished with 
decapitation, after a trial before the two persons above alluded to, and who 
are called Tdzeea. Political offences, and grave matters affecting the State, 
are reported to the Emperor of China. There are five gates to the City 
of Lahassa, called the Nepili, and Selung-i, and Ladikhi, and Di-jwani, 
and Chinese gates—all of which are cautiously guarded—especially 
that leading to China-to get through which costs the traveller a whole 
day of solicitation, and sundry rupees in presents. The cold of winter 
at Lahassa is intense, so much so that spittle will freeze almost before 
it reaches the ground. In summer, the heat is very temperate. The 
winds are always boisterous. The chief inhabitants of LaJtassa are 
Shotias; next in number to them are Chinese; next Newars, and least of 
all, Cashmiris. The Newars, who, like the Cashmiris, reside at Lahassa, 
for the sake of commerce, have about five hundred houses or shops, and 
the Cashmiris, perhaps, three hundred houses. ImIuissu itself stands on 
a plain—but around it, on all sides, are mountains. 

37th Stage, of ten cos, to Trjiug. A cos beyond Lahassa is a river called 
Shanga, which is about one hundred paces wide, which is passed by leathern 
and wooden boats: the former for men, tlie latter for beasts. Two cos beyond 
the river you come to the village of Chyt, of about fifty houses. Travellers 
halt here awhile to refresh themselves. Thence to Tying, the remaining five 
cos are through afine icicile plain, sprinkled with cultivation and population. 


38th Stpge, of eight cos, to Mat-kun-ga. Four cos from Ti-jing, yot 
come to the village of Ldmu-chu-kpd, full of Lamas, who abstain from 
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eating eggs, and flesh, and fish, and gbee, and salt, and onions, holding 
the eating of any one of these to be a great sin: there are about twenty 
houses. The traveller halts here to refresh, and then proceeds four cos 
to the great town of Mat-kHa-ga, inhabited (besides Bhotias,) by many 
Chinese. There are some twenty Chinese soldiers cantoned here, and a 
much larger number of Bhotia soldiers. The whole Stage is over a plain 

39th Stage, of four cos, to Vl-si-king. This short Stage is over a 
plain, and you accomplish it by noon. Vt-si-king is a village of seven or 
eight houses. The animal called King, already described, abounds here¬ 
abouts, and at night many of them rome close to the village, being never 
disturbed by the inhabitants, who regard them with respect as being the 
horses of the gods. 

40th Stage, of five cos, to Ckumra. Chumra is about as large as 
Vi-si-king, and is inhabited of Bhotias and Chinese. The road to it is 
level, and the village itself afibrds abundance of supplies for the traveller. 

41st Stage, of nine cos, to Kam, which is a town of about one hundred 
houses. It is a station of the post. The whole nine cos are over a level 
country, but rarely sprinkled with inhabitatits. 

42nd. Stage, of five cos, to Kimdah. One cos from Kam is a 
mountain called Kmig-bhla, of moderate height. The ascent is very good, 
but the descent (in going out) as bad; and when (as in winter) it is 
incumbered with snow, it is even perilous. Beyond the mountain, and 
near its base, is the town of Ktmda. It is a large place, the station of a 
post, and of from two to three thousand soldiers of Khatai and of Shot. 

43rd Stage, of eight cos, to Shu-ha-du. Two hundred paces beyond 
Ktmda, you meet with the river Kung-ju; over it is an iron bridge of 
twentv-five arches. On passing the bridge, you pay twenty-five pice to 
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the office *8 of the Ruler of Lahassa, and ostensibly for the support and 
repair of the bridge. The water of the Kung-ju is very dark, like char¬ 
coal, but is good, and to its virtues is ascribed the freedom which those 
who drink it enjoy from the Goitre. From the river the whole way is level 
and cultivated. Shu-ba-du is a town of moderate size. The tails of the 
Yak are there sold for two pice a piece, and ghee also is exceedingly 
cheap; but notwithstanding these loW prices theft and robbery are very 
common. The thieves are. exceedingly audacious, af>d belong to a tribe 
called Khamba, who (probably from their vagrant habits) are noted as the 
great collectors of musk. At Sku-ba-ju is a Gumba, or monastery, of about 
two hundred monks, of the Lama tribe. These monks are famous for their 
learning. Yet wo-betide the wealthy trader who passes their abode with¬ 
out making them a present—for, in that case, his merchandise will be 
plundered as sure as fate. There are about one hundred soldiers, (Chinese 
and Bhotias ) at Shk-bd-jL The houses are mostly of wood, roofed with stone. 

44th Stage, of seven cos, to Nobmdrt. The country is mostly level, 
with occasional cultivation. There is, however, an insulated hill, which 
vou pass on the right. Nobmdri is a large town, filled with people of 
various nations—^but no Caslimtrians. There is a powder magazine here. 
Most of the houses are of stone, and the people are famous for their skill 
I making bows and arrows. 

45th Stage, of eight cos, to Mangam. All the way lies through a 
level country, and on your right flows the Kung-ju river, already men¬ 
tioned. There are many Chinese soap-makers at also many 

Neieari and Bholia merchants. 

4flth Stage, of seven cos, to Ti;i6 The road towards the middle of 
the stage is very stony. This town is famous for thieves- who come at 
night in the guise of dogs and othe animals, to rob the merchant traveller. 
The Governor of the town is appointed from Lahassa. Before his door are 

a 4 
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suspended two Gantahs, one small and the other large. The merchant, 
upon his arrival at Tiyd, must go and strike one of the Gantahs. If he 
strike the small one, he will surely be robbed at night; but if be beat the 
large one, as surely he may sleep in peace with his property secure. In 
other words, the police of this town must be well bribed to do their duty 

47th Stage, of eight cos, to fo-chu-zan. Two cos from Tiyi, the 
way is constantly crossed by deep channels of water for irrigation. The 
whole country is level and cultivated; deer, and a ravenous animal like a 
dog, abound. Po-chu-znn is a large town, inhabited by Chinese and Bhotias, 
The latter are called here by the names Kami and Khamhah. There is a 
Chinese bazar and a Bholm bazar. The people wear a large woollen frock 
extending to the knees, and trowsers reaching to the mid-calf. The 
women plait their hair like a inat. The houses are of stone. 

48th Stage, of nine cos, to Amdo. The whole way over a level and 
cultivated country, producing wheat and bariey. The people of these 
parts live a good deal in small tents, made ot woollen stuff. The cotton 
cloths oiAmdo are excellent, and are exported to Lalutssa and Cham. 

49th Stage, of twelve cos, to Tdzido. All the road is level, and the 
whole country beautifully cultivated and fertile—producing besides wheat 
and barley, and peas and potatoes—rice and mangoes, and carrots, and 
grapes, and almonds. Fruits of all sorts abound. Tdzidd is a large city, 
and is the frontier town between Shot and China —the latter kingdom 
being held to commence from Taztdo. It is walled—the inhabitants are 
of Khatai, of Bhot, and of China, and no others. The Khatais are Chinese 
Mohammedans, of a very fair complexion, and large stature. They are 
mostly soldiers. 
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OF THE 

CITY OF DACCA. 


By HENRY WALTERS, Esq. 


The accompanying Statements, drawn up much after the plan of Mr 
W. B. Bayley’s publistied Register of the population of Bitrdwan, have 
been arranged from materials, which ray situation of Judge and Magis¬ 
trate of the City of Dacca, has enabled me to collect through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Police, and aided by the heads of castes and professions, 
with as great a regard to correctness as is usually attainable in such 
mattersand as such, I submit them in the confidence of their general 
accuracy. 

Statements Nos. t and 2, exhibit a detailed account of the number of 
houses inhabited by Hindus and Mohammedans, arranged according ,to 
their several castes and professions; and distinguishing the number of 
males and females above and below sixteen years of age; with tue pro¬ 
portion of inhabitants to a house. 
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Statement No. 3, contains an Abstract of Nos. 1 and 2; and includes 
also the Armenian, Greek, Portuguese, and French inhabitants,—with the 
proportions of male and female—adult and minor. 

Statement No. 4, shews the number of dwelling-houses, inhabited 
by all descriptions of persons,—and No. 5, the total number of brick and 
straw-houses of every description, including shops, golahs, &c. 

No. 6, exhibits the number of brick-houses of one or more stories, 
with the number of enclosed gardens, and the proportion of fixed residents 
and lodgers; besides the buildings included in this Statement, are the 
ruins of the Palace erected by Azim-oshan, towards the end of the 17th 
century, compared by Bishop Heber to the Kremlin of Moscow. Also 
two gate-ways, and several Mohammedan and Hindu buildings of a re¬ 
ligious character; viz. Mosques, 158—Makberahs, or Mausoleums, 109— 
Sangats, 10—Akiras, 52—and K-ili Biris, or Hindu Temples, 55. These, 
with the exception of the latter, are mostly in ruins. There are also four 
Christian Churches, kept in good repair, and the remains of three Katrahs 
or Caravan-serais. 

The Statements marked 7 and 8, shew the number of Hindu and 
Mohammedan inhabitants, actually found residing in each house or ctiouk. 

Statement No. 9, exhibits the average prices of some of the neces¬ 
saries of life for ten vears. from 1820 to 30 

The total Native population, as shewn by the Statements, exclusive 
of Military, is sixty-six thousand, six hundred and sixty-seven, of which 
'thirty-One thousand four hundred and twenty-nine are Hindu, and thirty- 
five tbousand two hundred and thirty-eightMohammedan—to which, three 
hundred aad wentv-two Armenians, Greeks, and others, being added, 
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pm a total population of aixty-aix thouaana nine hundred and eighty- 
nine souls, residing in sixteen thousand two hundred and aerenty-nine 
houses or chouks—an amount which falls far short ot tne estimates here¬ 
tofore made of the population of this city. 

Hamilton, in his Gazetteer, estimates the population of Datta as 
exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand; and Bishop Hebes in 18S3, 
states it at three hundred thousand, and the number of houses at ninety 
thousand. 

That the population has fallen off very rapidly since the opening 
of the free trade, is apparent from the fact that, in 1814, when the Cho- 
kidari tax was first introduced, (the records of which furnish the only 
authentic information of the population in former years now procurable,) 
the number of bouses actually assessed amounted to twenty-one thousand 
six hundred and thirty-one—and the amount collected, at an aTcrage ol 
two anas per house, maintained nearly eight hundred Police Chokidars 
—whereas, in the present year, (1880,) the number of houses actually 
assessed, amounted only to ten thousand seven hundred and eight and 
the number of Chokidars maintained to two hundred and thirty-six. 
Hence, in sixteen years, a diminution in the population of about one half 
may be assumed. The number of native inhabitants found actually 
existing in each house or chouk, varies from one to ninety -.-and the 
average to each dwelling house is four and one-eighth-a less proportion 
than at Burduan, which is sUted at five and a half; or than at Benares, 
where six has been assumed as a fair average for all sorts of houses. 

The number of native males, as shewn by the Sutements, exceeds 
that of the females; the former being thirty-seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty-two, the latter twenty-nine thousand two hundred and forty- 
five,-or about one hundred and three and two-thirds males, to one hundred 
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females. As this is the conrerse of what is found to occnr in other coun¬ 
tries ; and it is professedly difficult to obtain a faithful account of the 
“ dweller*! behind the mrtain/’if the proportion of males and females may 
be assumed to be nearly equal.—as they have been found to be at Benares 
and Burdwan, —and if the military be also included, the total population 
of Dacca may be fairly assumed to amount at the least to seventy-five 
thousand. It may at the same time, however, be remarked, that a late 
Census of the population of Gorakhpur, gives one hundred and eight 
males to one hundred females, for the whole population. 

Dacca, notwithstanding its present insignificance as compared with 
its former grandeur, may nevertheless still be classed among second-rate 
cities. It has a population greater than Devonporl or Brussels, and nearly 
equal to that of the whole county of Fi/e. Some new brick dwellings 
have silently sprung up here and there, it may also be observed, within 
the last year or two; and this City can now boast an Oil Mill, driven by 
steam, and an Iron Suspension Bridge. Three more Steam Engines are 
in the course of erection. On the whole, an increase may be looked for, 
rather than the contrary, in the wealth, population, and importance of the 
City of Dacca. 

It would be curious to compare the gradual decrease of the population, 
with the falling off of the manufacture of those beautiful cotton fabricks, 
for which this City was once without a rival in the world. The first fall¬ 
ing off in the Dacca trade,'took place so far back as 1801, previous to 
which, the yearly advances made by the Honorable Company, and private 
traders,'for Dacca muslins, were estimated at upwards of twenty-five lacs 
of rupees. In 1807, the Honorable Company’s investment had fallen to 
6,BSi,0OO, and the private trade to about 5,00,200. In 1813, the private 
trade did not exceed 2,05,950, and that of the Honorable Company 
was scarcely more considerable. And in 1817, the English Commercial 
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Besidency was altogether discontinued. The French and Dutch factories 
had been abandoned many years before. The division of labour was car¬ 
ried to a great extent in the manufacture of fine muslins. In spinning the 
very fine thread, more espeeially, a great degree of skill was attained. 
It was spun witli the fingers on a “ Takwa" or fine steel spindle, by 
young women, who could only work during the early part of the morning, 
while the dew was on the ground; for such was the extreme tenuity of 
the fibre, that it would not bear manipulation after the sun had risen. 
One retti of cotton could thus be spun into a tliread eighty cubits long; 
which was sold by the spinners at one rupee ciglit annas per sicca weight. 
The “ Raffugars," or Darners, were also particularly skilful. They 
could remove an entire thread from a piece of muslin, and replace it by 
one of a finer texture. The cotton used for the finest thread, was grown 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Dacca, more especially about iSioier- 
gong. Its fibre is too short, however, to admit of its being worked up 
by any except that most wonderful of all machines—the human hand. 
The art of making the very fine muslin fabricks is now lost—and pity it 
is that it should be so. 

In 1820, a Besident of Dacca, on a special order received from 
China, procured the manufacture of two piecc.s of muslin, each ten yards 
long by one wide, and weighing ten and a half sicca rupees.—The 
price of each piece was sicca rupees one hundred. In 1822, the same 
individual received a second commission for two similar pieces, from 
the same quarter; but the parties who had Mipjiliod him on the for¬ 
mer occasion, had died in the mean time, and he was unable to execute 
he commission. 

The annual investment, called the “ MalhU Khds,” for the royal 
wardrobe at Delhi, absorbed great part of the finest fabricks in former 
times; the extreme beauty of some of these muslins, was sufficiently 
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indicated by the names they bore; such as, “ Abrowm," running water; 
“ Shebnem," erening dew, &c. 

Coarse cotton piece goods still continue to be manufactured at Dacca, 
though from the extreme cheapness of English cloths, it is not improba¬ 
ble that the native manufacture will be altogether superseded ere Ions. 

In 1823-4, cotton piece goods, mostly coarse, passed the Dacca Cus- 
tmn House, to the value of 14,42,101. In 1820-30, the value of the same 
export was 0,89,952 only. There was a similar falling olf in silk and 
embroidered goods during the same period. 

In the export of the articles of cotton yarn again, there has been an 
increase. In 1813, the value was 4,480 rupees only; whereas in 1821-22, 
it amounted to 39,310 rupees. From that period it has, however, decreas¬ 
ed; and in 1829-30, the value of the native cotton yam exported from 
Dacca, amounted to 29,475 rupees only. 

Annexed are two Statements—No. 10, shewing the comparative prices 
ef Muslins now manufactured at Dacca, and of the same description of 
cloth the produce of British looms.—No. 11, the comparative prices of 
Dacca cloths, manufactured from yam spun in the country, and from Bri¬ 
tish cotton yarn. These cannot fail to be interesting at the present mo- 
atent, and their general accuracy may be relied on 
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STATEMENTS. 


No. 1. Detailed account of the number of Houses inhabited by- 
Hindus, arranf^ed according to their several ca.stes and professions—dis¬ 
tinguishing the number of males and females above and below sixteen 
years of age—with the proportion of inhabitants to a house. 

No. 2. Detailed account of the number of Houses inhabited by 
Mahommedans, arranged according to their several professions—distin- 
guishing the number of males and females above and below sixteen years 
of age—with the proportion of ihhabitants to a house. 

No. .3. Exhibits an Abstract of No. 1 and 2, and includes also the 
Armenian, Greek, Trench, and Portugueze inhabitants—with the propor¬ 
tions of male and female, adult and'minor. 

No. 4. Exhibits the number of Dwelling Houses inhabited by all 
descriptions of persons. 

No. C. Shews the number of Brick and Straw H uses of all de.srrip- 
tioiis in the several Thannahs. 

No. (i. Shews the number of Brick Houses of one and more stories 
—the number of (iardens encompassed with walls—and the proportion of 
fixed inhabitants and of lodgers. 

No. 7. Shews the number of Hindu Inhabitants found actually resid¬ 
ing in each House or Chouk. 

No. 8. Shews the nttmber of Mahommedan Inhabitants found actu¬ 
ally rc.^idlng in each House or Chouk. 

No. 0. Exhibits the average prices of some of the necessaries of 
life for the ten years, from 1820 to 30. 

No. 10. A comparative Statement of the prices of Muslins, manu¬ 
factured at Dacca, and the produce of the British Looms 

No. 11. A comparative Statement of the prices of Dacca Cloths, 
manufactured with cotton yarn spun in the country, and from British 
cotton yarn. 

s 4 
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No. 1. 


1 

a 

9 

z 

Caste and PRomsioss. 

Number of I 
Dwelliuf Houses. 1 

Males above 1 
16 years. I 

Females above i 
16 years. 1 

Males below 1 
16 years. 1 

Females below 1 
16 years. 1 

Total Inhabitants! 
blales & Females, i 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a Hoase. 

1 

Brahioin '•Heydayat. 

9 

21 

33 

11 

8 

63 

7 

3 

Jajm^ui. 

107 

183 

131 

66 

47 

426 

4 

3 

Tamkddr. 

6 

36 

0 

I 

0 

37 

n 

4 

Shopkeeper. 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11 

}* 

5 

Tbread'inakfi,. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

2 

6 

Service, . 

103 

320 

116 

68 

40 

643 

6^1 

7 

Beggar, . 

29 

46 

30 

H 

11 

lOi 


8 

Merchanl. 

6 

17 

7 

3 

2 

20 


9 

Broker. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

10 

Physician. 

2 

20 

20 

6 

2 

47 

23i 

n 

Picture-drawer, . 

14 

33 

27 

•0 

•6 

76 

S|I 



286 

688 

366 

178 

116 

I33(j 

4} 

12 

KbcUri—Service, . 

182 

257 

304 

93 

38 

693 

31 

13 

Trader, . 

2 

2 

4 

I 

0 

7 

31 

14 

Mablijaaor Merchant, . 

M 

84 

39 

33 

2 

138 

n 

Id 

Shopkeeper,. 

118 

203 

90 

27 

39 

349 

2H 

16 

Physician. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

17 

Coolj. . 

6 

& 


1 

0 

10 

I» 

18 

Zemindar, . 

6 

27 

0 

6 

1 

42 

7 

18 

Gribaatba, . 

B 

6 

6 

1 

1 

13 

n 





■a 

m 

m 

m 

3J 

20 

Baisyao-Zemlndar,. 

2 

9 

4 

1 

1 

16 

n 

31 

Service, . 

4 

13 

4 

6 

3 

23 

*i 

22 

Shopkeeper, . 

11 

33 

m 

m 

0 

22 

2 



■a 

43 

8 

6 

3 

60 

3J 

33 

Sudra fLayat->Servire,. 

600 

1190 

741 

331 

396 

2657 

s* 

34 

Grlshtha, . 

848 

603 

649 

296 

166 

1613 

4| 

36 

Cwl,. 

76 

140 

46 

16 

6 

308 

«» 

36 

Shopkeeper, .... 

878 

1404 

046 

327 

366 

2643 

3 8c uptrardt. 
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Total Inhabitants 
Males & Females. 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 


Sudra Kiyat—f Continued.) 








27 

Miller. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1' 

2 

2 

26 

Weaver, . 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4 

4 near. 

29 

Broker,. 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2J 

30 

TItrcad-makcr,.... 

3 

0 

6 

1 

1 

7 

21 

31 

Ph}sician, . 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

11 

3} 

32 

Oota-iuakcr orLuccmun, . 

a 

lU 

16 

3 

3 

32 

3J 

33 

Brnsier, . 

52 

99 

54 

29 

22 

204 

4 

34 

Uricklayer,. 

6 

m 

11 

6 

3 

29 

6 

36 

Piclurc-drawcr. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

a*i 

Zeniiiidar, . 

13 

73 

43 

16 

16 

147 

n* 

37 

Stoiic-cutlcr, . 

4 

16 

4 

0 

0 

20 

6 

3B 

Taj lor,. 

.2 

14 

0 

m 

0 

14 

7 





212:1 

102:1 

782 

7498 

4 

39 

Bairkgi—Beggar, . 

293 

248 

159 


68 

653 


40 

Coartezan,. 

134 

7 

3HH 

« 

138 

««) 

■3l’, 

41 

Singer. 

I 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 



1.55 

7 

:i90 

6 

138 

Ml 

.•1} 

42 

Baidya—ZemiDdar, . 

1 

3 

0 

m 

0 


3 

43 

Physician,. 

48 

141 

19 

44 

IL 


4) 



49 

144 

i» 

44 

. 11 

218 

4b 

44 

.‘•■dra—Caipcnter,. 

104 

200 

161 

110 

77 

638 


46 

Goldsmith, . 

1 

3 

6 

6 

0 

15 

15 

46 

Mogar or Brasier,. 

2 

3 

4 

I 

1 

9 

H 

47 

Tambur Maker, . 

1 

m 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

46 

Kashidadoz, or Embroiderer, .... 

2 

H 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 




m 

IQl 

ii« 

78 

568 


40 

Garowar—‘Boatman.. 

69 

106 

06 

63 

42 

306 

5i 

6b 

Mmji. 

2) 

60 

46 

23 

23 

142 

6i 

61 

Shopkeeper . 

11 

0 

17 

2 

2 

21 

2 



01 

166 

168 

88 

67 

468 

34 
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j Number. j 

Casif asp PnoiusioNs. 

't s 
- © 

s ^ 

r.z 

f 

© 

It- 

n IB 

»> >*'■ 

?! 

V 

5 

i z 

a 

15 ® 
fi- 

b. 

i 

o . 
“ C 

•a It 
*/ 

0> i»> 

a V 

S 

Females below 1 

1 b } ears. 1 

c.i 
£ » 

1 « 

JU, 

c 

15 J 
hR 

Proportion of 
liilittbitants 
to a House. 

52 

Dume. 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 


o:i 

.logi—Weaker, . 

1 

3 

1 

0 

U 

B 


54 

Tint!—PHiini -iiidkt i. 


20 

27 

17 

11 

HI 

fii 

6,'i 

Wcawi. 

a7(» 

7fl0 

798 

482 

310 

2392 


06 

Criha.stJM, . 


0 

r, 

0 

0 


1 

67 

Trader. 

8!) 

77 

97 

72 

42 

288 

a,'. 

6H 

Broker. 

47 

122 

127 

51 

40 

31.) 


6!f 

Shopkeepfi,. 

1 

2 

2 


o 

11 

11 

00 

Tbrcnd'Uiakrr. 

12 

1 

18 

1 

O 

22 

M? 

01 

Pieliiic-tlraHir. 

3 

4 

7 

2 

1 

11 

4t 

02 

Zemindar. 

1 

1 

- . 3 

3 

0 

7 

7 

Wl 

(ji)ta«makar, or J^aecuKtii..... . . 

2 

1 

;t 

1 

9 



04 

Sariif.. 

;i 


0 

9 

1 

21 

7 

05 

ScrVK-e,. 

14 

00 

70 

41 

29 

209 

HA 




1U95 

J103 

0H4 

419 

3.391 

" 

GO 

Kulal^Pottvr. 

143 


224 

100 

80 

605 

4n 

07 

Khotta—Brum Beater,. 

0 

35 

•K 

3 

3 

49 


OS 

Guiiii-Sbopki-e|>er,. 

(i 

9 

K> 

3 

3 

27 

<1 

09 

Kurmi*-Ser^ie.e,. 

5 


7 

1 

0 

13 

2} 

70 

Kaudu—Cool\. 

42 

109 

44 

9 

13 

23.5 

•>i 

71 

Shopkeeper. 

20 

ao 

37 

7 

0 

80 

4 

72 

Service, . 

9 

la 

12 


4 

34 




71 

212 

9.1 

21 

23 

349 

4 A 

73 

Baniao—Sbopkf eper,. 

I2N 

25.'i 

lus 

102 

02 

fil7 

Its 

74 

Service, . 

112 

Z‘iH 

163 

73 

67 

531 

4} 



240 

m 

3(il 

175 

119 

1148 

43 

75 

TamMjIi>-Sliopkccpcr, . 

1 

2 

0 

. 

0 

3 

3 

76 

Jint—Service,... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

3 

3 

77 

Chaodkl—Thread-maker. 

2 

u 

4 

1 

2 

7 

••'4 

78 

Singer, . 

t) 

a 

10 

0 

1 

14 

14 

79 

Service,. 

12 

01 

0 

2 

1 

70 


80 

Pbysieian. 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

8 t 

Gribaatba. 

85 

03 

118 

29 

30 

240 

2j 



109 

128 

139 

.32 

■V. 

a34 

3iV 
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.£ 

S 

B 

% 

Caste and Professions. 

t 

£ te 

6 s 

a.Z 

Z.'Z 

8 

A 

0 

e . 

ti 

7 ce 

a- 

o 

Id 
c s 

Is 

b* 

k 

e 

Is 

_« 

09 O 

s ■“ 

fe 

o 

is 

ss 

*5 

£ 

Total Inhabitants H 
Males ScFemales. 1 

Proportion of 
Inuabitants 
to a House. 

82 

Cliamir—Currier^ . 

176 

364 

324 

164 

m 



83 

S4hii<—Weaver, . 

8 

16 

12 

2 

7 

36 

* 

84 

Shopkeeper,. 

646 

969 

684 

293 

361 

2187 

3A 

sa 

Trader, . 

.6 

12 

10 

6 

3 

31 

ej 

86 

Samf, . 

29 

44 

20 

2 

28 

64 

3) 

87 

Broker, . 

258 

477 

36r>' 

232 

141 

1216 


88 

Service,. 

!96 

462 

268 

163 

101 

974 

6 

89 

Physician,. 

I 

1 

1 

I 

t 

4 

4 

90 

Zemindar,. 

1 

7 

13 

34 

36 

9tl 

90 



1144 

1967 

1274 

m 


46.12 

4^ 

91 

Nat->SoDg;ster,. 

9 

32 

6 

3 

0 

40 

4« 

92 

KhaUk—Hoi^keeper,. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

BB 

93 

Mkli—Flower Seller, . 

10 

16 

21 

9 

4 

m 


M 

Fishemaa, . 

319 

489 

389 

182 

146 

1215 

3« 

86 

Mehter, . 


36 

43 

13 

12 

103 

31 

96 

Sankari—Shell Oinament-maker, 


468 

422 

198 

170 

1249 

.■ij 

97 

T4U->Bunock-kecper. 

■ 

6 

3 

0 

0- 

8 

9 

88 

KshirkOti—Maker of ChOra,.... 

it 

8 

8 

> 

'6 

23 

■HHII 



10 

13 

12 


6 

31 


98 

Iron Smith, . 

44 

103 

6 

6 


116 

n 

100 

Gold Omament-maker,. 

66 

140 

164 

83 


449 

«A 

101 

Talhkdir, ... 

1 

4 

4 

4 


12 

12 

102 

Needle-maker, . 

I 

I 

I 

1 

U 

3 

3 

103 

M<^pu: or Brasier, . 

12 

26 

26 

12 

13 

76 

» 

104 

Picture-drawer, . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

m 

B 

4 



m 


;||||^ 

107 

m 

m 

H 

106 

GarOrla—Blanket Seiler,. 

3 

6 

4 

2 

. 

12 

4 

106 

Service, . 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 



■a 

m 

■1 

2 

1 

16 

31 

107 

Dhobi—WashersBiui, .. 

188 

182 

276 

141 

111 

810 

*1 

106 

Gow&in—>Milkma&,... 

am 

711 

798 

248 

298 

2066 



T 4 
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CENSUS OF THE 


Caste and Phofbssions 

! 

■sg 

£ M 

B.S 
» = 

Q 

o 

1- 

Females above B 
16 years. 1 

Males below I 
16 years. 1 

Females below 1 
16 years. 1 

|i 

.a&h 

k 

ProportiQB of 
iDhabitants 
to a House. 

Tojepiil-»Sbopkeeper, . 

103 

206 

163 

86 

64 


6 

Miller,. 

4 

0 

5 

1 

0 


li 

Weaver,. 

36 

50 

68 

24 

23 



Cloth Seller,.,.,.... 

■a 

37 

39 

16 


in 


Trader,. 

■ 

5 

8 

8 


23 


Talukdat . 

2 

4 

5 

1 


10 

6 

Broker,. 

13 

18 

33 

13 

13 

77 

6 

Ropemaker. 

8 

1 

12 

6 

1 

20 

*» 

Brasier,. 

4 

4 

6 

1 

0 

11 


Service,. 

11 

14 

10 

3 

6 

29 



203 

330 

336 

169 

128 



Barber—PhyBician,. 

13 

17 

11 

6 

4 

37 


Service,. 

2 

2 

I 


0 

3 

'1 

Barber. 

61 

131 

46 

u 


199 

31 


76 

la 

m 

■a 

aa 

||Q[ 

»1 

Kah&r—Service. . 

b 

■a 

■ 

■ 

■ 

23 

ai 


No. 2. 


1 

s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

H 

9 

10 


Caste and Professions 

tx 

*£ Ml 

8 a 

0S 

2. "Z 
a 

Q 

ti 

► 

S i 

m a 

sS. 

S" 

a S 

« s 

i" 

£ 

k 

e • 

5| 

*2 

S 

k 

e 

Is 
« s 

Ji X 

Is 

4) 

fa 

SJ 

11 
•2 « 
^fa 
OJt 

Z. * 

e8± 

hS 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 

Mussetman—Zemindar,. 

74 

416 

341 

149 

169 

1066 

14» 

Service. 

2067 

4231 

2436 

1458 

931 


4| i^ve. 

Shopkeeper,. 

1080 

1724 

1326 

694 

376 


3« 

Grihastba,. 

1070 

1425 

1469 

849 

346 

3879 

34 neariy. 

Rafugar or Dsmer,. 

46 

66 

76 

42 

17 



Cooly,. 

461 

066 

609 

234 

17» 

1678 

31 

Nadifi or Cotton cleaner. 

16 

15 

16 

10 

4 

46 

3 

Tika or G6I nller,. 

86 

86 

S8 

40 

42 

266 

3 

MoIIali.'.. 

23 

43 

34 

n 

11 

09 

44 above. 

B«Bar,. 

218 

269 

232 

90 

47 

628 

*1 
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tm 

£ 

s 

a 

Z 

Caste and Professions. 

B.2 

ss 

a 

V 

► . 

S s 
•Ss 

■32 

S 

0 

1 = 
tt 
n V 

41 ^ 

A CO 

e-" 

h 

Males below 

16 years. 

k 

o 

.a C 
« 

9 y 

4) bs 
*n CD 

B-- 

« 

b. 

Total Inhabitaotsi 
Mates & Females. I 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 

11 

Taylor. 

18H 

312 

296 

163 

95 

855 

BHI 

12 

Tnider. 

121 

297 

132 

23 

20 

472 


13 

Sikalgar or Polisher of Steel, .... 

n 

23 

23 

7 

2 

.55 


14 

Picture Dinwor, . 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

1& 

Tushhisjpu' or Knife grinder,. 

4 

6 

7 

2 

2 

17 


10 

Flower seller.. 

7 

5 

9 

5 

4 

23 


17 

Courtetan. 

139 

7 

207 

7 

13 

234 

irif 

18 

Songster, . 

18 

14 

29 

10 

2 

55 

3 

19 

Physician,. 

9 

16 

21 

3 

5 

45 

5 

20 

Grave Digger, . 

11 

0 

12 

11 

4 

36 


21 

Green Grocer, . 

43 

87 

25 

14 

9 

135 

3* 

22 

Kunti or Corn Thrasher, . 

2055 

2994 

3181 

1334 

1233 

8742 


23 

Shoe seller, .. 

63 

58 

tl 

5 

2 

76 

H 

24 

Brass or Copper seller, . 

10 

20 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

25 

Jardosi or Embroiderer, . 

4 

6 

8 

2 

0 

16 

4 

28 

Soapmaker, .•.... 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

7 

2i 

27 

Rejagarri or Terrace beater,. 

12 

10 

17 

6 

0 

33 

H 

28 

Water carrier,. 

10 

15 

17 

8 

9 

49 

4A 

29 

Bullock keeper, . 

21 

25 

35 

15 

15 

90 


30 








6 

31 

Weaver,. 

16 

25 

K) 

13 

4 

65 

3i 

32 

Ellaobabandi or Ornament stringer, 

30 

42 

52 

20 

16 

130 

•H 

33 

Noiehabund,. 

23 

32 

27 

30 

5 

94 

4 nearly. 

34 

Nardiaugi, . 

6 

7 

G 

6 

4 

23 


35 

Nakkrobi or Dram beater, . 

27 

46 

« 

15 

21 

127 

» 

36 

Bread maker, . 

16 

17 

17 

0 

0 

34 

21 

37 

Dyer,. 

23 

28 

26 

12 

8 

74 

3t 

38 

Well digger, . 

16 

26 

2 

» 

0 

27 

11 

39 

N4f buri, ... 

3 

2 

4 

1 

I 

8 

«! 

40 

Merchant,. 

126 

216 

37 

10 

23 

286 

S| 

41 

Fisherman, .. 

90 

146 

123 

40 

20 

329 

3} 

42 

Torch bearer, . 

4 

5 

7 

2 

2 

16 

4 

43 

Cbhri seller,.. 

42 

122 

70 

G 

6 



44 

Kashidados,.... 

89 

8 

99 

10 

6 

123 

u 

45 

Khandigar or Ivory seller,. 

56 

71 

63 

35 

21 

180 

3* 

46 

Florist, . 

29 

62 

53 

18 

11 

144 

6 

47 

Bricklayer, . 

117 

179 

172 

69 

65 

475 

4A 

48 

Fireworker, . 

5 

5 

8 

5 

2 

20 

4 

49 

Washerman,. 

14 

23 

22 

13 

9 

67 
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CENSUS OF THE 


b 

y 

A 

0 

D 

% 

CifTE AND PROrtSSIONE. 

® © 

BS 

s ~ 

fi 

Males above 

16 years. 

0 

•o r 

!!§ 
y ►. 
“n « 

B" 

© 

b 

b 

© . 

*5® 

a" 

Females below 1 
16 years. I 

Total InbaMtants | 
Males & Females. 1 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a Hoase. 

dO 

Dandy, . 

13 

90 

32 

10 

0 

61 

6 A 

51 

Pattare seller. 

34 

64 

16 

6 

7 

02 

4 

o3 

Barber, . 

3 

3 

■ 

3 

1 

11 

3| 

63 

Charcoal seller,. 

0 

10 


6 

3 

46 

4» 

54 

Kbadcm to Dar^ib, . 

3 

3 

3 


3 

S 

SI 

66 

String seller,. 

35 

35 

35 

13 

12 

76 

3 

66 

Cbabuk sowar. 

6 

ft 

7 

0 

1 

16 

31 

57 

Cbikandos, . 

0 

14 

10 

6 

1 

40 

*1 

56 

Tinner, . 

103 


64 

9 

1 

366 

34 

V# 

Turband binder,. 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

16 


00 

Oilman,. 

16 

60 

38 

16 

10 

114 

n 

01 

Tankftddr Nis&mat. 

9 

13 

32 

7 

6 

68 




M63.5 

4428 

11741 

6271 

3768 


4 


No. 3. 


('ARTt. 

■A 

_S! 

1® 

•o M) 

8.S 

0 

© 

is 

A « 

• © 

© »■. 
«CD 

K" 

£ 

li 
© © 

« 

!2 

£ 

* 

o . 

IS 

e£. 

«S 

s 

Females below I 
16 years. j 

Total Males and i 
Females. 

Proportion of 
Inhabitants 
to a House. 


43 

31 

41 

1 



26 

10 

38 

2 

15 

7 

18 

0 

126 

48 

144 

4 

■ 

Greek, . 


Total.... 

106 

132 

85 

m 

40 

322 

a* 

7327 

8836 

13046 

14428 

9607 

11741 

4678 

5271 

3766 

3798 

31436 

35338 

BM 


Total.... 

16367 

27500 

21733 

10024 

7037 

06686 


Males 1 
above 16 5 

Males > 
under 16) 

27606 

10024 

Females i 
above 16.. ) 
F«maie.R ] 
under 16.. j 

21733 

7637 

Adults.. 

Minors.. 

46328 

176Q1 

0 

0 


Total Males, 

37016 

Total Females, 

26370 

0 


0 
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No. 4. 


Names of Thannahs. 

‘1 

P 

*1 

Number of 
Hindoos* 
Houses. 

= s. 
II i 
|s| 

Number of 
Armenians’ 
Houses. 

Number of the 
Houses of 
Portuguese. 

«> 

JS 

?!" 
s 

y. 

Number of the j 
Houses of 1 

Europeans. i 

Total of Houses 
or Barees in¬ 
habited. 

Islampur. 

20 

1230 

766 

21 

19 

:f 

8 1 

2^6 

GirdkiUah. 

31 

92(i 

IGG3 , 

6 , 

4 i 

12 

1 

2GI1 

Dacca Scitj, . 

10 

316 

6GI 1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

876 

Sulta4nganj. 

12 

631 

4H0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1011 

SAjaitpur,. 

)l 

28G 

C28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

914 

Purabd4rwazah. 

If) 

20^1 

1G(M 

22 

17 

0 

0 

1936 

Aiuligola, . 

!M 

1230 

13G1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2GU0 

Naw4bpur, . 

17 

1137 

602 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1720 

Nuraiodia, . 

1H 

.642 

627 

0 

7 

0 

! 0 

1076 

Sarkfatganj, . 

IG 

762 

730 

0 

1 

0 

1 7 

1490 

Total, .... 

170 

72«0 

i 3301 

1 

43 

49 

15 

IG 

16279 


No. 5. 


NaMI.S orTHiNNAII.S. 

Numlwr of Brick. , 
Houses ot all dc.s- 
cnption.H. 

Number of .Straw 
Huitsc<i, inrhiding 
(•otuh'i. Shops, \r. 

Total. 

IsI4nipor.. 

G04 

2613 

3117 

Gtrdkillah. 

ni-. 

2110 

3336 

Darca Serry, . 

112 

GfH 

806 

Sultakngunj. 

18 

H)27 

1946 

SGjuitpur. 

63 

6-11 


P<4rabdkrwazuh... 

192 

1674 

1866 

Amligola. 

261 

4028 

4279 

Nawkbpur,. 

212 

1668 

1770 

Nariundia, . 

238 

1 1749 

1087 

Sarfifatgaoj. 

269 

! 1109 

1428 

Total. 

3161 

17963 

2(127 
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No. 6. 


Kamis oi Tiiannaiis. 

1“ 

Number of 
Brick Houses 
of one storj. 

Number of 
Brick Houses 
of two stories. 

Number of | 
Brick Houses n 
of three stories. | 

N umber of Gar* 
dens encompas¬ 
sed with walls. 

Number of 
fixed Natire 
Inhabitants. 

IsUmpnr, . 


27(» 

;i2i 

71 

24 

8580 

SultaAngaiij. 

12 

14 

12 

0 

0 

4459 

|*(iraUdarHazali, . 

19 

IXI 

43 

2 

10 

7073 

SAjAUpur,. 

II 

2K 

18 

1 

6 

2718 

Narnindia. 

IK 

139 

119 

2 

20 

8008 

SarAfat^ftoj,. 

le 

132 

127 

■■ 

* 

4957 

GirdUlluli, .. 

31 

221 

KMII 


10 

8775 

Dacca Seirv,. 

10 

m 

33 


14 

3017 

Nawabpur. 

17 

1U3 

133 

Wm 

3.1 

8756 

Amlignla,. 

24 

139 


■■ 

38 

4320 

Tulal. 

I7H 

1233 


104 

153 

57267 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CENSUS OF THE CITT OF DACCA. 

No. 9. 





No. 10. 
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CENSUS OF THE CITY OF DACCA, 


No. 11. 


Comparativt Statemenl of Ihe Prices of Dacca Cloths, manufactured icilk Cotton Yarn 
spun in the Countrj), and from British Cotton Yarn. 


Assortments. 

Dacca Muslins. 

3 

.Manufactured 
with t'ountry 
Cotton Thread. 

Manufactured 
with Europe 
Cotton Yam. 

Mulmnla, 40 by S, . 1st sort, .. 

e to 0 

3 to 4 

2<l tlitlo, .. 

10 to 13 

5 to B 

SU ditto, .. 

14 to 15 

P to 10 

Sablams, 40 bv 3,. ditto, .. 

4 to 4J 

2] 

3d ditto, .. 

to 0 

3 

3<1 ditto. .. 

11 to 13 

0 

4tlt.ditlo, .. 

14 to 15 

B 

lilft ditto, .. 

17 to 16 

10 to 11 

SarbsDiIs, 40 cubits. Isl ditto, .. 

3 

u 

2d ditto, .. 

3} to 3J 

d 

AlUbalis Adi, . 1st ditto, .. 

5 to 5] 

3 

2d ditto, .. 

7 to 7J 

4 

•Id ditto. .. 

B to 0 

5 to r»i 

4th ttitto, .. 

0 to 10 

6 to o{ 

Tsriodsni. 40 cubits. 1st ditto, .. 

• S to & 

3 

2d ditto, .. 

flj to 7 

4 

3d ditto, .. 

11 to 12 

7 to 8 

4th ditto, .. 

13 to 14 

10 to 11 

Sari, per pair, .. let ditto, .. 

5 

3 

3d ditto. 

.1 to 6} 

31 to 4 

3d ditto, .. 

6 to 10 

5# to 0 

Dhotis, per pair, . 1st ditto, .. 

6 

3t 

2d ditto, .. 

6 to 


ad ditto, .. 

7 to 7J 

6 

1th ditto, • • 

8 to 81 

6 

6th ditto, .. 

10.10) to 11 

8 or Hi 

Oth ditto, .. 

0 to 18 

7 to 74 

Shenganj Costas, 40 cubits, . lat ditto, .. 

4 

ii 

2d ditto, .. 

6 

d 

3d ditto, .. 

5| to 6 

4 

4th ditto, .. 

7 to 71 

8 

6th ditto, .. 

8 to 8) 

6 

SheraganJ Ilaniam, 40 by 3, .1st ditto, .. 

6 

Si 

3d ditto, .. 

e to 0) 

4 

3d ditto, .. 

7) to 8 

6 

4th ditto, .. 

0 to 0) 

6 to 7 

6th ditto, .. 

11 to 12 

6 to 6 

oth ditto, .. 

14 to 18 

10 to 11 

Jamdao Dhotis, 10 cubits, . 1st ditto, .. 

61 to 6 

4 

ad ditto, .. 

64 to 7 

4i 

3d ditto, .. 

7{ to 8 

8 














IX. 


DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SELECT COINS, 

PRO.tf ORICJKAIS OR DRAWISCS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

By H. H. WILSON, Eso. 

Stcrttanj A. S. 


The subject of Indian Numismatics has hitherto received but little 
attention from the Members of our Society. The cause of this neglect it 
is not difficult to explain. 

Collections of Coins, formed in t'us country, have always been the 
work of private individuals. Whilst in existence, therefore; they hare 
been accessible only to the friends of the proprietors, and after the death 
of the latter, they have been either dispersed and lost, or soot to Encland, 
and equally lost to India, be v opportunities have consequently occurred 
of examining with any degree of attention such Coins as have been met 
with, or of knowing indeed in what number, or of what deKriptiOB, 
ancient Medals have been found. 

Another reason why the subject has been neglected is the want of 
assistance from descriptions or plates: little, it is believed, having bean 
published in F-nrope upon the ancient Coins of India, and at any rate 
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such publications not being procurable in this Country. The chief means 
of instruction and comparison haye therefore been defective, and the guid¬ 
ance of those scholars to whom the study of Coins and Medals is familiar, 
has been equally unavailable. Any attempt to elucidate the ancient cur¬ 
rencies of India, must consequently be conducted under peculiar disadvan¬ 
tages, and the consciousne.ss of this has no dmibt deterred collectors and 
antiquarians from attempting to give any description of their cabinets to 
the public. 

The Coins found in India, either purchased in the Bazars or dug up at 
different places, have been of various descriptions. The Coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassanian Princes are occasionally met with, and Roman 
Coins are not at all uncommon. The Coins of the Mohammedan Kings of the 
several principalities, founded by the Musselmans, constitute u third and 
extensive division, whilst the fourth, the rarest and least familiar, are 
either of comparatively recent date and known Hindu origin, or arc 
apparently of more remote antiquity, and may be conjectured to be the 
Coins either of early Hindu Princes, or of foreign Sovereigns ruling over 
territories in Hindustan. The two first classes need no particular illus¬ 
tration at present, and the third has occasionally found a place in publi¬ 
cations on Oriental Coins. The last has recently attracted some notice in 
Europe, from the interesting specimens given by Lieutenant-Colonel Tod, 
in the 1st V olume of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
his remarks, and the further observations of Acoustos Schlegel in the 
Indische Bibliothek, which have added another Sovereign to the li^t of 
Kings of Bactria, and thrown some new light upon the history of the 
people, by whom the Baclrian kingdom was overthrown. 

The perusal of these papers suggested to me an examination of the 
Cabinet of the Society, in order to ascertain, if any of the pieces it con¬ 
tains, were likely to confirm or extend the discoveries made in Europe. 
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The result has been so far satisfactory, that it has produced duplicates of 
some of Colonel Ton’s Coins, and added others of evidently analogous 
fabrication, although it must be confessed that it does not furnish any 
positive information as to their origin or date; it would scarcely be 
worth while therefore to publish the particulars, except as a rnntrmmmn 
to a branch of enquiry hitherto almost unattempted, anil aspromounz the 
fuller investigation of the subject. 

The chief collections of Coins made in this country, of which we 
have most of us beard, and which some of us may have inspected, are the 
following: I. The collection of the late Colonel Willoughby, of Patna: 
this was a very miscellaneous assemblage, of which the most valuable 
part was a tolerably numerous series of Mohammedan Coins. It has, I 
believe, been sent home. II. The collection of a Mr. Seymoub. of which 
1 had no personal knowledge, but which from drawings in our possession, 
seems to have contained some curious Coins. This collection has. 1 be¬ 
lieve, been dispersed. III. A large collection of Copper Coins, chiefly 
Mohammedan, but many Roman, made by'Dr. R. Tvtler, and presented 
by him to the Honorable the Court of Directors; and lastly, IV, the collection 
of the late Colonel Mackenzie, which contained a few curious Hindu 
pieces, and a vast number of the Copper Coins of the South of India, many 
modern, but some ancient, including Roman Coins dug up chiefly at 
Dipaldinna and Amaravati, near the Godaveri. The bulk of this collec¬ 
tion is now also in the Museum of the India House, but the duplicates 
of such as existed in any number, were presented by the liberality of the 
Government of Bengal to the Cabinet of our Society. 

Besides the specimens derived from this source, the Society is in 
possession of others presented at different times by various benefactors, 
and of duplicate drawings of Coins from tbe collections above men¬ 
tioned, or of specimens in the hands of private individuals. Some of the 
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lattMr h>Te been sdeeted tor the accompanying remarks; whilst for the 
drawings of the rest, as well as of a few Coins in his own possession and 
in mine, the Society is indebted to onr associate Mr. James Phinsep. The 
results of these joint researches I shall now proceed to particularise. 

Plate I. Figure I. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— The upper half of a male figure in a close 
or mailed vest with sleeves. On the head is a cap or 
helmet with flaps covering the ears, and fillets projecting 
behind. The right hand holds a mace or sceptre; the face 
has mustachios but no beard—round the margin are the fol¬ 
lowing characters, tw f'Q'l 

These bear a strong resemblance in several instances to Greek; 
but do not, as far as I am able to ascertain, form any legible 
inscription; some of them resemble the characters on the 
staff of Feboz Shab, at Delhi, and on other columns. 

Revebse. —A seated figure, the upper part of the body 
naked, the lower clothed in the common Hindu Dhoti. The 
head wears a helmet; one hand rests against the side, the 
other is extended and holds what appears to be a ring or 
discus; from the shoulders rise what may be intended 
either for two other arms or for a halo'; the feet rest on a 
footstool and the legs of the seat or throne are those of an 
animal. On the left of the figure is an emblem or Mono¬ 
gram, a sort of key, the handle apparently incomplete, ^ 

and four wards. There are also characters like those on the 
obverse, but less distinct. §4 a^H saoA 
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Although there is no exact duplicate of this Coin, yet it is identifiable 
with several of those which remain to be described in various parti¬ 
culars. Thus similar characters are observable in Nos. 2 and 3, 4, 
of the first Plate, and in Nos. 2.5, 20,27,28, 30, 31, and 34, of the second 

Plate, whilst the emblem on the reverse or a mark of this form ^ 

occasionally a little varied, the handle being a lozenge instead of a circle, 
or three points being substituted for four may be observed on a still 
greater number or Nos. 2, 3, 4, (i, 7, 12, 13, 14, ofPlate I. and in Nos. 24, 
25,20,3 1 , 33, and 35, of Plate II, besides indistinctly in some others. Many 
Coins again on whicii it docs not appear, are identified by other charac¬ 
teristics, leaving little doubt of their belonging to a common series, 
although probably struck at various periods and under different Princes. 
The whole of this scries appears to me to comprehend the following: Plate 
I. No. 1 to No. 10. Plate II. No. 23 to No. 40. Some others may 
belong to the same, but ate of very rude execution, as in Plate I. No. 22, 
in Plate II. 11 to 47. 

The original of this Coin was lately discovered by General Ventura, 
in an ancient building at Manikyala: an impression in wax was sent by him 
to the Society, from which several plaster castes were carefully taken, and 
thence drawings made by Mr. Prixsep. It would have been more satis¬ 
factory, it is true, to have consulted the original, but there is no doubt of 
the characteristics of the Coin being faithfully represented. 

An accountof General Ventura’s investigations is given as an Appen¬ 
dix to this paper. They do not, as far as we are acquainted with them, 
determine the age or origin of the Tbpe Minikyula, although they leave 
it likely that it is a structure of the 3d or 4th century of^ the Christian 
era, if not earlier. As the Coins dug up there, are of evidently different 
periods, it can only be asserted of them, generally, that they preceded the 
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erection of the building; but by how long an interval it is not safe to 
conjecture, iior is any light thrown upon their origin, although it is not 
likely that they were of remote fubriciition either with regard to place or 
time, and the present Coin may be referred with some probability to the 
Imdo-Sqitkic princes of Western ^iulia, about the commencement of the 
Christian era. 

The Coin in'question is not Greek in any of its details, except the 
doubtful similarity of some of the letters. It differs also very materially 
from the Parthian or Arsai idf n Medals in the general character of the ob¬ 
verse, although in some of Vaillant’s Coins, particularly one in the Ap¬ 
pendix, ‘Nummus Regis Persarura iucogniti,' the-head dress is much the 
same. The reverse, however, is totally different from any thing observ¬ 
able in the Parthian Colas, and on both faces the impressions are utterly 
distinct from those borne by Medals of the Sassanian princes of Persia. 
It cannot, therefore, be referred to either of those series ; and, from the 
decidedly Hindu character of the reverse, is no doubt the Coin eitheaof an 
Indian prince or of a prince ruling over a Hindu people probably in the 
Panjab, or on the north-western frontier, (see observation on No. 23,) 
about the commencement of the Christian era. 

Plate I. Figure 2. 

A Gold Com. 

a 

Obverse. —A male figure standing: he has a cap on bis 
head, with fillets floating over his shoulders : he appears an 
old man with a beard and mustachios, and is drest in a sort of 
tunic and pantaloons, with a mantle at his back: his right arm 
is i xtended, and his hand appears to grasp a small altar, his 
left supports a sceptre or spear: the following inscription is on 
thtfiuargin—^pAb m••. u»hl«CObrN« 
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Rever.se. —A female figure rvith long hair, a halo round 
her head, dressed in a stole, and holding in her riglit hand, 
the only one visible, what may be intended for a lotus : the 
characters are legible, and the symbol appears a 

sort of key, or ring and staff, surmounted by four points, 
it w ants the cross bar. 

This Coin is allied to the preceding by the identity of the characters, 
and by the symbol, which, however, wants the cross bar that occurs in 
the preceding. The head dress and physiognomy of the figure on the 
obverse, are also different, and it would seem to be therefore the Coin of a 
different prince, although of the same dynasty. The principal figure recurs 
in several after Coins. 

This Coin is one of two ^ned up in a field by a husbandman plough¬ 
ing near Camilla, in Tipera; the original was ig the possession of Dr. 
Carey : the engraving is from a drawing in the Society's possession. 

Plate I. Figures 3 and 4.* 

Gold Coins in the Cabinet ok the Asiatic Society. 

Obverse.— .4 figure, in its general character, similar to 
the former—a man erect, with a tunic of mail or a cuirass 
with skirts : he has a tiara or crown on his head, with fillets 
and a halo; the right arm is exlcnded, and urasps hat looks 
like a bucket with a handle, or may be a cuirass : above the 
arm is a trident: the left arm holds a three-pointed spear, 
or a spear with a guard : he has a sword at his side. The 


• They were inaileertently and unneceiiarily engraved in duplicate, being precisely alike. 
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epigraphe is in characters like those of the preceding in most 
respects, or oi/inoMopa ooronor. 

Uevkhse.—A figure, apparently female, in front of a bull: 
the right arm is extended, and has an oval band apparently 
attached to the wrist: the left arm supports a trident: above 

the right occurs a similar symbol as before, ^ but with a 
lo/enge handle and cross bar : there are these characters on 
the left margin, OC4140 . 

These Coins are connected by the costume of the figure on the obverse, 
the characters and the symbol with the two preceding : the reverse is 
decidedly Hindu: the two characters in the middle may be forms of ? and 
II, or they may represent the figures fifteen. The pieces in the Society's 
possession, were part of a number in the Mackenzie (Cabinet, and by their 
freshness, as well as by their identity, appear to have been recently fabri¬ 
cated from the same die. What their history is, has not been ascertained, 
but they were probably multiplied at Colonel Mai kenzit.'s cxpencc, from 
some common original which he considered of great curiosity. 

Plate I. Fiourk !>. 

Obverse.. —A male figure, with a crown or a wreath on 
his head, also surrounded by a halo: he wears a short tunic 
with skirts and trowsers: his left hand inverted holds the 
bottom of what appears to be a trophy or standard : his right 
holds a spear, or another trophy or banner: there are charac¬ 
ters on the right, which offer some analogy to those found in 
ancient Ndgari inscriptions, and the upper row might be 
conjectured to form the syllable Sri. 
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Rf.vebsg. —Female figure seated on a throne or bed, 
with a foot-stool: there arc characters on her right, 

which correspond with some recognised as ancient Nigari ,— 
thus the two first occur as and «|iT. The whole is, however, 
too broken to allow of a complete word being formed. The 
upper marks on the left hand appear to be the lower part of 
the lozenge symbol. 

The relation of this Coin to the preceding is not altogether decided, 
but it is evidently allied to Nos. 7 and 13, in which we have the symbol 
characteristic of the series, and is unquestionably Hindu. 

The engraving is from a drawing in the possession of the Society, from 
an original said to be in the possession of Colonel Grace. 

Pi ATE I. Ficube C. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A male figure with high cap, halo, fillets on 
the head, and the person arrayed in a tunic and trowsers: 
with his right hand he appears to be offering incense on a 
fire-altar, and above the arm is a trisul or trident: the left 
arm appears to hold a spear, whilst a sword hangs from his 
waist. 

Reverse. —A female figure seated on a throne with a 
back, or the supporters of a canopy : her body is naked 
above, but clothed below the waist: her feet rest on a cushion: 
the right arm is extended: the left appears to hold a sort of 
cornucopeia, but the execution is indistinct: on the left are 
characters which resemble some of those on other Coins : on 
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the right is the symbol, which, though worn, appears clearly 
enough. 

The attitude and costume of the figure, the characters, and the sym¬ 
bol, ally this Coin to Figures i, 3 and 4, whilst the sitting figure on the 
reverse resembles that of Figure 5. 


The draM'ing is taken from the original, which is in iny possession, 
being purchased from a Native, according to whose account it was found 
about a year and a half ago, in the bed of a tank in the village Daqmr, 
Purgunnah Paitdm, of tlie Hu"lt district. 

Pj.ATK 1. Ficube 7. 

A GoLn Coin. 

Obvebse.— Male figure in a similar costume as the last, 
only the body appears to be dressed in a <'oat or waistcoat 
with skirts: the attitude is the same, and the hands are 
similarly occupied: above the right arm appears something 
like a standard or trophy, a staff surmounted by a bird, an 
eagle or Clanida: characters round the margin like liiese 
are imperfectly distinguishable. 

JlEvr.RsE.—A female in a stole, seated as before: the 
symbol is distinct: on the left are these characters— •urjjt: 
the three first may be the letters xi, r, but they will 
not assist us to a probable meaning or name. The costume 
and attitude of both figures, and the symbol on the reverse, 
shew these Coins to belong to the same family as the 
preceding, and to be of Hindu origin. 
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The plate is taken from the drawing of a Coin said to be in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. EuwAiins, and the differences between this Coin and No. 6, 
may possibly be, in some degree, variations in the delineation. 

Pl.ate I. Fiocres 8, 9, and 10. 

Gold Coins. 

Oi;vKR.sE.— A male figure in cap, tunic and pantaloons, 
as before: on his right appears something like a club; there 
are no characters, but various marks, tlie purport of which is 
not evident. 

Reverse. —A very rude representation of what appears 
to be intended for a female figure. 

Of these Coins, two are in my possession, and were procured at 
Kany; the third belongs to the Society. The costume of the male 
figure allies them to the preceding, and the figure on the reverse may be 
designed for the seated figures of 5, (i, 7, but the pieces arc of very rude 
execution. 

Plate I. Fkiiiee 11. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.—F igure as in the last. 

Reverse. —A female figure seated, her feet resting upon 
0 lotus: a few characters in the margin undecypherable. 

The figures on this Coin ally it with the preceding, bnt it is of rude 
execution, and much worn. The plate is from the drawing of a Coin 
stated to belong to Colonel Grace. 

C 5 
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Plate I. Fiocbe 12. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A male and female figure on either side of 
what appears to be a column, surmounted by a bird : both 
figures are Hindu: the man holds a bow, tlic woman a flower: 
there are two or three characters on the upper margin, but 
imperfect. 

Revebse.—A female figure sitting on a lotus, which 
rests upon what looks like a tortoise: her right hand is 
extended, and holds what is perhaps meant for the lotus with 
its long fibrous stalk : above the arm occurs a monogram of 
a similar description with that in preceding pieces: instead 
of a circle, however, there is a lozenge ^ , and the points 
are only three; characters are legible, of which some are 
clearly N/igarl, but the combination is illegible: they are 

This Coin is decidedly Hindu, and the figures on the obverse are, in 
all likelihood, intended for RAma and SfrA : the bird on the pillar or the 
Stas' will, in that case, be Garura : the figure on the reverse appears to be 
that of Lakshmi seated on a lotus resting upon a tortoise. The mono¬ 
gram connects it with the first number of the scries, from which it may 
differ in being the currency of Native Hindu princes. The stall' and bird 
on the obverse, ally it to Figures 6 and 0. 

The draw'ing is made from the original Coin, which was obtained by 
W. Bacon, Esq. at Kanuj, and presented to the Benares Literary Society: 
the execution is very neat. 
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Plate 1. Figtbb 1 .1. 

\ Gold Coin. 

Obvebse.—A male fisrure with a halo round his head, 
necklace and jewel on his breast, an open tunic on his body 
apparently, but naked below the waist; his left hand holds a 
bow: his left appears to be pulling up a tre^hy or pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a bird : (here arc characters on the right, clearly 
Niigari: the first is broken, but the rest form 

Revebse.— A female figure as in the preceding: both 
arms are extended, and the implement in the right hand looks 
like a whip. The monogram is the same; the characters 
difl'er, and scarcely look like letters. 

This Coin is evidently connected with the preceding by the reverse, 
whilst the obverse is essentially the same as in Figures 5 and 6. It also 
resembles the two first of Captain Ton's fourth series ; the marks or cha¬ 
racters on the reverse are precisely the same as in the second of them, and 
which Colonel Tod considers to be the same with those on the column at 
Delhi; but on comparing them with the plates in the seventh volume of 
the Researches, the similarity does not occur to me. It appears that these 
Coins are not uncommon. Colonel Ton has them from Agra, Mathura, 
Ujayin, and. Ajmer. “Dr. Wilkins,” he adds, “ has some found even in 
Bengal; he thinks he can make out the word Chandra upon them.” The 
final of the word on the reverse, in our specimen, is not impossibly ^ 
and we should thus have a Coin of Chandragupla; but the preceding letters 
cannot satisfactorily be identified with : the word may be siT^H! • 

There is a difference in the position and character of the emblem in 
this and in the last Coin, altiiough essentially it is the same. It is more 
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like a banner in this than in the former, and looks as if it vere upheld by 
the right hand. Colonel Tod calls it a trophy, the ancient Grecian or 
Roman standard, the eagle with expanded wings on a staff. It has the 
characters of a Roman standard, but the type is not like an eagle ; it is 
more like a goose—it is very probably, however, Garura, whilst the figure 
is that of Vishnu or Raha, the latter being characterised by the bow 

The plate is from the drawing of a Coin in the Cabinet of the late 
Colonel Willoughby. 


Plate I. Figure 14. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Male figure as in the last, but in a more 
energetic attitude: the right hand extends rather beyond the 
trophy: the characters on the right are not within the face 
of the Coin: others, of a less certain description, occur on 
ihe left. 

Reverse.— Female figure as in the last; monogram: the 
same characters distinct, but unknown, though possibly 
ancient Ndgari. 

This is the same Coin essentially as the last, but of ruder execution, 
or it has been less carefully delineated. The plate is from a drawing of a 
Coin in the possession of Mr. Bee. 

Plate I. Figure ]<i. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A figure with a bow in his left hand, and 
various undecypheHble marks. 
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Reverse.— Apparently a figure is intended, but it is very 
indistinct: it seems to represent HANVHiN. Tbe figure on 
the obverse allies it to the three preceding, and the reverse 
would be au appropriate accompaniment to the person of 
RXma. 

The plate is from a drawing of a Toiii in the Cabinet of the late 
Mr. Seymour : the specimen is of rude execution. 

Plate 1. I'li.uir HI. 

A Silver Coin. 

Obverse. —A figure apparently intended for a female, 
with the bow and trophy or banner of Nos. 5 and 7, &c. and 
characters. 

Reverse —Sitting figure, apparently the same as in 
Figures 12, 13 and 14. 

This Coin is most probably of the same family as the foregoing, 
although the sex of the principal figure differs, and the Coin is of ruder 
execution. It is taken from a drawing of a Coin in the Cabinet of the late 
Mr. Edwards. 


Plate I. Figure 17. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— A male figure mounted on a mule or ass: the 
costume, and particularly the cap, is that of a Hindu mendi¬ 
cant, a Bairagi or Gosain. These charaett.-s are on the 
margin which resemble those on the Delhi 

pillar, and on some of the preceding Coins: the second and 
fourth are in some inscriptions W and ^ or si. 

D 5 
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Beteise.—A female figure precisely like that in Figure 
12: the relative situation of the impression difiers, and the 
figure is lower and more on one side: the symbol is there¬ 
fore almost excluded, but it appears to have been the same: 
the characters are similar, and are evidently meant for 

ancient N6gari: they are , and the first may be 

read irtft—but it is not easy to conjecture what sense even 
if completed to Prakirtti, fame, should be attached to the 
legend. 

The Natives call this Coin, arbitrarily of course, the Coin of Hieanya- 
KAsiPu; it is allied to the preceding by the figure and characters on the 
reverse. The drawing is from the original, which 1 obtained at Kanoj. 

Plate I. Figube 18. 

A Gold Com. 

Obverse.—A man on horseback. 

Reverse. —A female seated in profile, and feeding what 
appears to be a peacock: there are some characters in the 
margin. 

This Coin is not apparently allied to any of the preceding, and is of 
very questionable character. It is taken from a drawing of a Coin said to 
belong to Mrs. White, of Futtehe-erh. 

Plate I. Figure 19. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A female figure in profile, seated on a morah, 
or stool of basket-work: a rod or sceptre is behind her, and 
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on the left are cbaracten, : she has the halo 

round her head: her right arm is extended, and the hand 
seems to hold some such article as in Figures 12 and 13. 

Reverse.— A male figure seated in a manner common 
amongst the Hindus on a seat with a back: his left arm 
appears to rest upon a pillow: he has a halo round his head, 
and large ears: on his left are characters ynTEorea. 

The plate is from the drawing of a Coin belonging to the same 
proprietor as the last. 

Plate 1. Fuiuses 20, 21 and 22. 

(>0LD CoiN.s. 

The first of these is from a drawing of a Coin found in Behar, by the 
late Dr. Hamilton : the second is from a Coin in my possession, procured 
at Kamj. They are very rude and fantastic, and of uncertain origin, and 
bear some resemblance'to the uncouth Coins of the Seljuk and Turkoman 
princes of Persia and Syria. The third is from a Coin also procured by 
me at Kanoj—a rude and imperfect Coin, but bearing some analogy to 
the Copper Coins at the foot of the next plate. 

Plate II. Figures 23, 24 and 23. 

No. 23.—A Copper Coin in the possession of Mr. Prinsep, procured 

at Benares. 

Obverse.— A head with a cap or tiara and fillets: one 
arm apparently is extended. 

Reverse.— A man with a simihut head-dress, mounted, 
and extending one of his arms. 
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No. 24.—A De AWING in the Society’s Collection, from a Copper Coin 

in the Cabinet of the late Mr. Seymogk. 

Obveese. —As before, but the impression is more dis¬ 
tinct ; the head-dress is a sort of crown, and the hand holds 
a sceptre: there is an appearance of characters round the 
margin, but they are probably only parts of an ornamentid 
border: behind the head is the symbol or symbol noticed on 
so many of the foregoing specimens. 

Reverse.— The mounted figure as before: the symbol 
is repeated; there is a circular legend, but the characters are 
imperfect: they have some appearance of Greek very rudely 
cut. The words BA2IAET2 BASIAEON may be conjectur¬ 
ed as part of the inscription. 

No. 25 .—A Copper Coin in the Society's possession, procured by 

Lieutenant Burnes, in the vicinity of Mdnikyila. 

Obverse.— A head with rays, but apparently no cap or 
crown: in other respects, as the position of the hand and 
sceptre, and in the symbol, it resembles the two preceding 
Coins. 

REvnR.SE.—The mounted figure as jn the two last, but of 
very superior execution: the hand appears to hold something, 
perhaps a hawk: the same symbol is repeated, and there is a 
legend round the margin ITCf A v U4, 

which may be conjectured to bo intended for BA2IAET2 
BASIAEON, as in No. 24, but several of the characters are 
more distinct, and are undoubtedly Greek. 
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Tvo engmingi of a similar Coia are given in the Plate published in 
the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of the Coins belonging to 
Colonel Too. The numbers are omitted, but they constitute his second 
series. Colonel Too appears to regard them as Coins of “ Mithkidates, 
his successors, or a minor dynasty in India," (Transactions R. A. S. Vol. I. 
p. 340,) although he notices their general resemblance to the medal of 
Evcsatides, thus described by Bayer,— Caput tectum est galei, sub ea 
frontem diademate stringi fascis argumento sunt, quie cirrum cervicem 
fluctant. In aversa duo equites cumtiariis Bactriis, ramis palms et sa- 
rissis. Inscriptio BA2IAE02 MEPAAOT ETKPATIAOT. We have in 
two of our Coins, and in Colonel Ton's, the helmeted head and fascis: and 
in all three, one horseman with the Bactrian fillets, but no spear. Colonel 
Too says, that on his Coin the extended arm holds a hawk, but it is not 
clear what the object is in our Coins. The general character of the head 
is Grecian—that of the Equestrian figure Parthian or Bactrian. The 
symbol is not noticed in Bayer's description. Colonel Too calls it appa¬ 
rently the sacerdotal instrument for feeding the sacred fire. There can be 
little doubt that they are Bactrian Coins, and it is only a question to what 
reign or period they belong. Scheeoel is probably correct in referring 
them to the interval between the deatli of Eucratidk.s and the subversion 
of the Bactrian kingdom.—Journal Asiatique, November, 1828. 

Plate II. Figures 20, 27, 28 and 30. 

These are different specimens of the same Copper Coin. 

Obverse.—A man in a close tunic, having on his head 
a high cap with fillets: the general character is the same as 
that of the figure on the Gold Coins, Plate I. Figures 2, 3, 
&c., and so is the attitude, the right arm being extended, 
either grasping a trophy or presenting an oblation on a fire- 

D 0 
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altar: a trident stands on bis right, and a sword or club 
appears to be attached to his left: an inscription occupies 
the whole margin, the first part of which is like the following, 
<•0^000** nov K This is tolerably distinct in 

No. 26 only: in the others the letters are obliterated. 

Revebse.— A female figure standing in front of a bull, 
in the 26th figure is very distinct; it is less so in the others: 
the bull is characteristically Indian, having the hump on his 
shoulders: an inscription similar to that on the obverse 
occurs : above the tail of the bull also recurs the symbol 
so frequent in the preceding Coins,—the key with three 
points. 

A Coin exactly similar to these is the first of the third series of Colo¬ 
nel Ton’s plate, who thus describes it—“ No. 10, represents a priest or king 
sacrificing: his head is adorned with the high cap of the Magi, and he is 
the dame on a low altar: a club is placed in his left: of several in 
my possession, though we distinctly read of the King of kings preserver, 
and on another of the Great King of kings, yet no proper name can be 
discovered: on the reverse is the sacred bull with a man, perhaps the sacri¬ 
ficing priest, and the epigraphe is in the Sassanian character.” Colonel 
Ton assigns the Coins to the successors of Mithbisates, like the preced¬ 
ing. Schlegel’s Commentary upon Colonel Tod’s Coin, the epigraphe of 
which, as it appears in the plate, is very legible, discovers in the characters 
preceding BACIACUSBAClAeUN the name 6 AOBITPIC. Edobigbis, which 
heregards as the appellation of a Tartar Khan, one of the Indo-Scythian, 
who succeeded to the domination of the Bactrian kings, and ruled over 
the provinces along the Intba, from the Punjab to the Gulph of Cambay, 
abaut the commencement of the Christian era. Colonel Tod considers 
them to be of Parthian origin, whilst the Bactrian kingdom was subject to 
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Parthian kings, and the costume of the principal figure and the worship of 
fire, if that is the subject of the die, appear favourable to his view. It is 
by no means clear, however, that a fire-altar is intended to be represented, 
and the general effect is more that of a military trophy, indicative of the 
Greek or Scythian conquest of India. The symbol belongs to Bacirk, if, 
as is most likely. No. 1 be a Bactrian Coin. The name, it is true, is of a 
barbaric aspect, if rightly decyphered; but Schleoel admits that he can 
make nothing of the letters which immediately precede it, 1HPNI6IC, and 
his separation of Edobigris from them cannot be unhesitatingly and unre¬ 
servedly admitted. The character of the reverse, however, leaves no 
doubt that whether Parthian or Indo-Scythic, the Coin was the work of a 
prince, of whose dominion the seat was India. 

The first of these specimens is from a drawing of a Coin in the Cabi¬ 
net of the late Mr. Edwaeds : the second is in the possession of Mr. Pbin- 
SEP, and was found at Chunar: the two last, with several others less dis¬ 
tinct, are in the Society's collection. 

Plate II. Figuee 29. 


A Coppek Coin. 

This, although smaller and of ruder execution, appears to be allied to 
the preceding, especially by the reverse, on which we have the standing 
figure and the bull. The Coin is one of many found amongst the ruins of 
Dipaldinna, by the late Colonel Mackenzie. 

Plate II. Figubeb 31, 32, 33 and 34. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse.— A male figure, resembling, in costume and 
attitude, that on the preceding Coins,—the ri^t arm, how¬ 
ever, is extended neariy in a straight line, and in place of the 
trophy, or altar, is the common symbol, or key with four 
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points, In one specimen, figure 31, there are characters 
which look like the Persian numerals 201190 

Keverse. —A man riding on an elephant: there are 
traces of characters or of an ornamented margin, it is not 
possible to determine which, on some of the pieces. 

Colonel Tod has a Coin, No. 12, of his plate, which corresponds with 
the Coins here described, the differences in the detail of the figure being, 
perhaps, those of the impression of the Coin, or the accuracy of tlie draw¬ 
ing. The figure on the obverse is supposed by Schlegel to be Siva 
with four arms; but this may be doubted, the marks on the left shoulder 
being nothing more tfian part of the trophy with which we have met 
before,—a staflT surmounted by a bird. Both Colonel Tod and Schlegel 
refer this Coin to the Indo-Scythic kingdom, and it evidently belongs to 
the same series as several of the preceding, attributed to the same origin. 
As to the characters on No. 31, supposing them to be Persian cyphers, 
they might have been cut subsequently, as it is exceedingly common for 
Native bankers and others to make such marks as they think proper, 
even on the current Coins. 

Of the Coins now engraved, two belong to the Society, and two to Mr. 
James Prinsep, who has several others. He states that they are very 
common in Upper India, particularly about Benares, Mirzapore, and Alla- 
hahad. The Natives call them Tena mn'i Pysa, the meaning of which I 
have not been able to ascertain. 

Plate II. Figure 35. 

A Copper Coin. 

Obvirse.—A male figure leaning on a staff or spear 
with one hand, and extending the other as to grasp a trophy: 
. on the margin are some characters. 
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Reverse.— An upright figure, with the right arm extend¬ 
ed : below the arm is the symbol with three points: the head 
appears surrounded by a halo, and on the left are characters 
distinct enough, HPO. 

This Coin is one of the three found by General V entoea in the Tope 
Minikyik, of which impressions were sent to the Society. It is connect¬ 
ed, by the costume and attitude of the figures, with many of the preced¬ 
ing Coin.s, and is evidently the same as the No. II of Colonel Ton’s plate, 
one of the series referred by him to the successors of Mithridates, or a 
minor dynasty in India. The site in which this Coin has been discovered, 
is an argument in favour of its Indo-Scythic origin 

Plate II. Figure ■‘JO. 

A Copper Com. 

Obverse. —A figure which, though indistinct, corres¬ 
ponds in character with that on the preceding and other Coins. 

Reverse.—A fieure apparently in a gymnastic attitude. 

This Coin is in the possession of the Society, and agrees exactly with 
No.* 13 of Colonel Ton’s plate: his drawing has the symbol on the reverse. 

Plate II. Figures 37 and 38. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse. —A man in a long tunic, erect, and holding a 
spear in his right hand; he has a singular head-dress, but 
in the first figure it is apparently the Mogul morion, or iron 
cap, with the veil of mail thrown over it, and hanging down 
on each side: in the second figure it is less marked: there are 
square characters round the margin. 

F 3 
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Reverse.— A female figure in a stole: on her right, in 
Uie first Coin, is a conch sliell—on her left the branch of a 
tree. In the second specimen a flower or lotus is substituted 
for the shell, and on the left an emblem perhaps intended to 
be" the symbol in the preceding Coins. 

There can be little doubt that these are Indian Coins, or Indo-Scythic, 
for the figure on the reverse is designated as Lakshhi by both the em¬ 
blems, the conch and the lotus. 

The first of these is in the Society’s Cabinet, the second is 
engraved from the drawing of a Coin in the possession of the late 
Mr. Edwards. 


Plate II. Figures 39 and 40. 

Copper Coins in the Society’s possession, presented by Dr. Tytler, 
and procured by him at Allahabad. 

Obverse. —Of both; a figure identifiable, by attitude 
and costume, with several of the preceding. 

Reverse. —A figure dancing, perhaps Siva, is on one of 
them: on the other is a figure seated, but the Coin is much 
worn. 


Plate II. Figures 29 and 41. 


Copper Coins in the Society’s possession, found amongst the ruins 
at DipaMimM, by the late Colonel Mackbnzie. 
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The figures on the obverse are of similar character with the preceding: 
the reverse of No. 29 has the standing figure and bull connecting it with 
the series 2G, &c.: the head of the bull is in an opposite direction ; a 
female figure, apparently with cymbals in her hands, is on the reverse of 
No. 41. 


Plate II. Figure 42. 

Drawing of a Copper Coin in the Cabinet of the late Mr. Sevmour. 

Obverse.— A figure like those of the preceding, with a 
different and peculiar head-dress: the usual symbol with 
four points. 

Reverse.—A half-length figure, apparently a female; 
characters like the Nigar'i ^ and reversed. 

The Coin is of very rude execution, but appears to belong to the same 
family as the rest, of which it may possibly be an imitation. 

Plate II. Figures 43, 44, 45, 46 and 47. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse.— A non-descript figure, bat which may possi- 
.'bly be intended for the same person as is represented in 
figure 26, &c., only very rudely executed. 

Reverse.—A figure, the purport of which it is not easy 
to determine. It may be intended for a scorpion or a crab, 
or a rude outline of a body with legs and arms, like the type 
of JiOANNATB. In figures 43,44 and 45 Devanagari letters 
are distinctly legible. 
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These Coins are not uncommon : one has already occurred, No. 22, in 
gold. Of the Copper, one. No. 40, belongs to the Society: Nos. 44, 4£, 
and 47 to Mr. Prinsep : they were dug up at Kylie, in the •Shttgar dis¬ 
trict. No. 43 is an impression of one found in the Tope Mdnikydla, by 
General Ventvba. 

The circumstances under which these Coins have been found, are 
favourable to their early origin, whilst the characters upon them indicate 
their being Hindu. On figure 43, the first element is a common form of 
the prefix Sri, and is followed by the old N6gari type of tR: the next may 
be 5f, forming the usual proem to the title of a king, Srimad, auspicious. 
In figure 44, we have what may be conjectured to be mfn ; and in 4.5, what 
looks like It is not very safe to attempt to make a word or words 
out of such meagre and uncertain data ; but in the absence of any other 
conjecture, I may hazard a supposition that the legend may have been 
Srimad Deva Prat&pa, a legitimate appellation of a Hindu prince. No. 44 
may also be read R—and the obverse of 43 tgl sigT, in which case we 

might have Sri mahd (Raja) Chakra —also part of a Hindu name or title— 
ChakravermI i.s a designation of frequent occurrence. The rudeness of 
their execution renders it probable that these Coins date posterior to the 
last traces of Greek workmanship, and they are probably the indigenous 
currency of the Indian princes of the Punjab, after the downfall of the 
Indo-Scythian power in that direction. 

Plate III, 

This and the two following plates contain series of Coins of a charac¬ 
ter differing evidently from these which have preceded: some of them 
admit of verification, and belong to Hindu dynasties of a comparatively 
recent date. It is not unlikely that those, the appropriation of which 
must be left undetermined at present, are also the Coins of Hindu princes 
who have reigned in similarly modern times. 
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PuTE III. Figuheb 48, 40 and 50. 

Two Gol» Coins and One Gopher. 

Obverse.—A sitting figure, in the first and last of rude 
execution, but more carefully executed on the second. The 
character is that of Ddbga, but the figure is probably intend¬ 
ed for Lakshmi as the princes of the dynasty to which it 
may be referred appear to have been Vaishnavm, from the 
names of several of them. 


Reverse.— An inscription in Devanagari letters on the 
first and third, particularly on tlie latter, is clearly, al¬ 
though not entire, intended for ^ Srimad 

Ooeind Chandra Deva, and appropriates these Coins to the 
dynasty of Rahtore princes, who reigned from tlie begin¬ 
ning of the 11th to the end of the 12th century at Ktaoj. 
Govinda Chandra was the sixth (Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
XV. 401). In the inscription on the second piece, there is 
some indistinctness, but it is perhaps designed for tHnfr S|S( 
fg ViJAYA Deva, the successor of Govind Chandra. 


One of the Gold Coins belongs to Mr. Prinsep, being one of two dug 
up in the district of Azimgerh: the other Gold and the Copper Coin were 
procured at AUahahad, by Mr. R. Tytleb, and presented by him to the 
Society. The Gold Coins are by no means uncommon ; ten of them were 
lately sent to the Calcutta Mint as part of a remittance for re-coinage. 


Plate III. Figcre 51. 


A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. — A female figure, with sundry indistinct 
emblems. 


0 5 
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Reverse. —^An inscription much worn and indistinct. 

This Coin was procured by me at Kanoj, where it was said, without 
any satisfactory reason however, to be a Coin of Bhoja, king of D/iir. 

Plate III. FtouBE 52. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse and Reverse the same, being aN4gari inscrip¬ 
tion of the words R&vi JS&m. 

This was procured also at Kanoj, and was there attributed to Java 
Deva, the last prince of that state. The inscription would designate a 
worshipper of Vishnu. 

Plate III. Figures 53 and 51. 

Silver Coins. 

Obverse. —A figure of the Varaha, or Boar incarnation 
of Vishnu. 

Reverse.— An inscription in Niigari, containing the let¬ 
ters part, no doubt, of Sri Mad deva FardAa. 

One of these Coins is in my possession, the other in that of Mr. 
Prinsep : the latter was dug up near SuUanpur, Benares, with several of 
the next series. The Society has a number of these Coins, but less per¬ 
fect than the specimens here given. 

Plate III. Figures 57, 50, 50, 60 and 61. 

Gold Coins. 

Obverse. —Indistinct marks, some of which appear to 
be intended for the same figure as that on the preceding 
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pieces, or the Variha iacarnation; two of them have the 
letter T reversed. 

Retebse. —Emblems of unkoown import. 

A number of these Coins belong to the Society, and several are in 
Mr. PaiNSEP's possession: they have been found in various places, some 
along with the preceding, indicative of their being current at a similar 
period. 


Plate 111. FinviiEs 63 and 64. 

Silver Coins. 

Obvekse.— An imperfect inscription, of which the letter 
V alone appears on the first: on the second it is preceded by 
a V, and is compounded with another letter, either t or 
part of the letter 7 , the initial of f 9 , perhaps follows, or it 
may be supposed to represent MZ, a name of Vishnu in the 
south of India, and thence borne by many princes, especi¬ 
ally the Rajas of Vijai/amgar. 

Revebse.— Indistinct marks. 

These Ciots are also not uncommon, but they are of rude execution, 
and much worn: they are probably of the same period as the preceding, 
in company with which they have been occasionally dug up. 

Plate 111. Figure 65. 

A Silver Coin. 

One of two dug up at Kotah, and in Mr. Pbinsep s possession; the 
marks upon them are too indistinct to admit of any conjecture as to what 
they represent. 
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Plate III. Figdbes 68 and 69. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse.— Various emblems of uncertain import. 

Reverse. —An elephant, a small figure in front, and a 
sword underneath. 

There are several of these in the Society’s Cabinet: two of them were 
found in the ruins of Kaira, an ancient city on the banks of the Gogra: 
one in Mr. Prinsep's possession was found in making the new Allahabad 
road. The Natives call them the Coins of MXndhJltIl, a prince of Aj/adhya, 
in the Treta or second age. They are probably the Coins of some Hindu 
prince of 0«rfe, in a comparatively recent period. 

Plate 111. Ficube 70. 

A Copper Coin in the possession of Mr. ParNSEP, found in making 

the new Allahabad road. 

Plate III. Figobes 71, 72 and 73. 

CoppEB Coins. 

Obverse.—A n uncouth figure, perhaps intended for 
Hammia. 

Reverse. —Dots and marks, some of which look like 
Arabic characters. 

These Coins are found in various parts of India, in considerable 
numbers: they occur sometimes of silver. 
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The Coins contained in this plate may be referred to the dynasties of 
the south of India, especially the princes of Vijayanagar, and are not 
therefore of very high antiquity : several of them have been delineated by 
Major Moor ; but we can scarcely admit his notion of them to be correct, 
when he states that there can be little doubt of most of them having been 
struck as early as theageof VikramXditya. 

Plate IV. Fioorf. 74. 


A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Concave, RXma crowned, SItX sits by him: 
Lakshmana is on his right, and Bharata on his left: other 
figures complete the groupe. There are characters below, 
but they are of doubtful import, although they offer some 
analogies to old forms of both Ndgari and Grandfaam letters, 
and may possibly form the words TTUVSir. the assembly of 
RXha. It is possible that they have not been very carefully 
copied in the drawing. 

Reverse.—C onvex, a figure of HanuhXm, with cha¬ 
racters that may be read Sri RanUswara. 


Coins of this description are of not very rare occurrence, apparently, 
in the south of India, where they are called Rama Tankas, ot R&ma Miras. 
The present drawing is copied from a drawing of a Coin belonging to the 
late Colonel Mackenzie, which was obtained at Seringapatam, having 
been, like that delineated by Major Moos, No. 10 of his plate 104, part 
of a Collection that had belonged to Tipu Sultan. According to the 
popular belief, these coins were struck by RXmachandra himself, but the 

H 5 
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R&ma Tankas are enumerated in the Rima Rijd Charilra, amongst the 
Coins paid to his troops by RXma, the last prince of Vijnyanagar, and 
they were no doubt coined under his government. It is not unlikely, as 
Major Mooa supposes, that these hollowed Coins were never generally 
current, but were struck for particular occasions, as offerings to Deities 
or distribution pn festival occasions to the leading individuals of the 
Royal Court. 

Plate IV. Figure 75. 

A Gold Coin. 

6bverse.— Concave. The coronation of RXma as before: 
characters below. 

Revbrse. —Convex. HancmXn as before, but iu a dif¬ 
ferent attitude. 

This Coin is also copied from a drawing of a Coin made for Colonel 
Mackenzie. It is the same as that figured by Major Moor, Plate 104, 
No. 10: the characters are not precisely the same in the two plates, and 
offer in neither a decypherable legend, although it might be guessed to 
signify something like.5rt Rimachandrasya Sabhi. 

Plate IV. Figure 76. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Convex. Four figures, representing pro¬ 
bably RXma, attended by his three brothers Laksmmana, 
Bharata, and Satrdohna. 

Reverse.— Concave. RXma and SfrX seated, attended 
. by HakvmXn and Lakshmana, the latter holding the impe¬ 
rial Chattak over his brother’s head. 




Reverse.— Convex. A double triangle, considered at 
the Rama Yaiitra. It is surrounded by a circular border, in 
the departments of which are characters, probably cyphers 
conveying a Mantra, or mystical formula, sacred to RIma. 

From a drawing of a Coin in the Mackenzie Collection. 

Plate IV. Figure 78. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Concave. RIma crowned: the lower part 
of the Coin is embellished with a kind of flower. 

Reverse.—C onvex. HanomXn in an attitudd of praise 
or supplication; one Niigari letter w appears on the margin. 

This is also from the drawing of a Coin in the Mackenzie Collection: 
the originals of this and the others belonging to that Officer are now in 
the Museum at the India House. 


Plate IV. Figure 79. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.—T he usual types of JASANNiTE, attended by 
BalabXha and SobhadrX. 
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Reverse. —An inscription in Deva NSgari ^ 

^ IW#. Sri vira vara Purushottama Deva, 1534. 

This Coin is the most satisfactory one in our whole series, specifying 
the prince and date. Porushottam.i Deva was Raja of Orissa from 
A. D. 1478 to 1503, and the Samvat year 1534 corresponds with the year 
of his accession. 

The engraving is taken from the drawing of a Coin in the possession 
of the late Mr. Seymour. 

Plate IV. Figure 80. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse.— Dots. 

Reverse. —Part of an inscription, of which the last part 
is TIU Raya, so that it is most probably a Coin of some one 
of the Vijayanagar princes, who commonly bore that title, or 
it may be a Coin of Deva Raya, who ruled over that princi¬ 
pality about 1430. 

It is copied from a drawing belonging to Colonel Mackenzie. 

Plate IV. Figure 81. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —Four fish. 

Reverse.— ^An inscription in square characters. 

This is copied from a drawing in the Mackenzie Collection, .and 
taken probably from one of those described by Major Moor, who calls 
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them Arjma Huns, and states that about twenty of them were found in a 
box in the palace at Seriusrapatam, with a memorandum in Persian, the 
purport of which was tiiat these Matsya, or Fish-marked Coins, were the 
Coins of Arjuna, and were seven thousand years old. The letters are 
termed Bilabaudi. 

According to a memorandum accompanying the drawing, these Coins 
are attributed to PARfKsutT, the son of Arjuna, and successor of the 
Pand »VAS on the throne of Haslimpur, an origin as little probable as that 
assigned to them in tlie Persian paper. The B&lahandi characters, which 
term Major Moor was unacquainted with, are considered to be the old or 
primitive Maliratta letters, and were probably a modiAcation of Nigari. 
AVhat the characters on our Coin are intended for, it is not easy to guess, 
but on the reverse of one of Major Moor's Coins, Plate ItU, Figure 9, they 
may be designed for although very rude and unsatisfactory. 

On the reverse, however, of his other specimen. Figure 11, is an inscription 
similar to one on the reverse of our figure 90— a coin assigned to Visa 
Nai! vsixiiA Dkva, Raja of Vijayamgar. Iti that case, these Matsya Huns 
must abate something of their pretensions to antiquity. It seems not 
impossible, however, that they are Coins of the Belal Rajas of Camera, or 
even of the Wadeyars of Mysur. One account noticed in the list,of Coins 
in the Mackenzie Cabinet (Mackenzie Collection, Vol. 2, App. p. 225,) 
ascribes them to the Pandya Rajas, or princes of Madura. 

Plate IV. Figures fi2, 83, 81 and 85. 

Gold Coins. 

Obverse.— The anterior part of the body of an elephant. 

Reverse.—A scroll. 

These Coins arc not unfrequent, and are the work of the Gajapati 
princes of Orissa, who reigned from the eleventh to the sixteenth century. 

1 5 
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Several of them are in the Cabinet of the Society, and others were in the 
possession of Colonel Mackenzie. 

Plate IV. Figiikes 86 and 87. 

Gold Coins. 

Obvebse. —Convex. Blank. 

Revebse. —Concave. A flower with characters on the 
margin: the two together furnish ifllglllV'P'i- 

These are taken from drawings in Colonel Mackenzie s possession, 
and are described as having been found at Tripeli and Handver . I rather 
suspect they are the same as those termed in the Catalogue Kamald 
Mudrds, and there said to have been dug up at Banaumsi. 

Plate IV. Figobe 88. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obvebse. —A figure of Vardha. 

Revebse. —A legend, which, when completed, is no 
doubt TIN. 

This is a Bijnagar Hun, of the time of Kbishna RIya, who ruled in 
the first part of the 16th century, or 1508-1530. It is drawn from a Coin 
in my possession. There were several in the Mackenzie Cabinet. 

Plate IV. Figure 89. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —Uncertain marks, perhaps intended to form 
•a figure. 


Reverse, —A legend, same as before. 
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This is also a Vijayanagar Hun, or Praldpa, from the title Sri Prat4pa. 
It is copied from a drawing belonging to Colonel Mackenzih. 

Plate IV. Fiouee 90. 

A Gold Coin. 

Reverse.—A figure standing on an animal, said to be 
VisHNO on a lion, typical of the Narasinka Avaldr. 


Obverse. —Characters which, by Colonel Mackenzie's 
Pandits, were asserted to be Hala Canara. expressing the 
name Narasinha, or Sri VIra Narasinba Deva, Raja of 
Vijayanagar, at the end of the 15th century. 

Plate IV. Figure yi. 

A Gold Coin. 

Obverse. —A figure seated. 


Reverse.— Characters undecypherable, with an orna¬ 
mented border. 

The plate is taken from a drawing belonging to Colonel Macken- 
ziE: it is probably of the Vyayauagar or late currency. 

Plate IV. Figures 92, 93, 94, and 95. 

Gold Coins. ' 

Obverse.—A douole-hcaded figure of Gabura, holding 
an elephant in each beak and each claw. 

Reverse.— A legend in which the tirst part is clearly 
enough ^niii Sri PratXpa : the following letters are less 
distinct, but are apparently intended for Tm 
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In the Cntaiogue of Colonel Mackcnxle's Coins, the Gardda Mudras, 
ate ascribed to Vira Rat of Coimbatur. The drawings are from that 
Collection. 


Plate IV. Figures 90, 07, and 98. 

Gold Coins. 

Obvekse.—A figure of Vishnu as Venkata Ramana. 

Reverse. —On two of them a legend, the first part of 
vrhicb in one is distinctly ; on the third, the reverse 

is blank. 

These Coins are not uncommon: the drawings are made from some in 
the possession of the Society or in mine: they were struck by Venkata- 
PATi, Raja of Chandragiri, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
after the overthrow of the Vijaymgar kingdom. Besides these specimens 
of the Coins of the Vijayanagar dynasty, there are others still current in 
the South of India in very considerable numbers, which bear at least the 
names of some of the princes, particularly Krishna Raya : some of these 
are given by Major Moor, and others are noticed in the Catalogue 
of Colonel Mackenzie’s Coins. See Mackenzie Collection, Vol. 2. 
Appendix. 


Plate V. Figures 101 to 108. 

Silver Coins. 

These are a few specimens of Coins frequently found by the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, in all parts of India. They are thus described in the 
Catalogue of his Coins. 

. *' These are all of one description; they are of an irregular form, being 
square, angular, round, oval, &c., they bear no inscription, are notunfre- 
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quentijr quite plain, and in any case have only a few indistinct and 
unintelligible symbols: that of the sun or a star is most common and 
those of the Lingam, the crescent, and the figures of animals, may be 
traced: these Coins are very numerous throughout India, but particularly 
in the South; their weight varies." 

Plate V. Ficubes 109 to 113. 

Copper Coins. 

Obverse. —A rude figure, apparently intended for 
Hanuman. 

Reverse. —In some an equally rude figure, with legend; 
that of figure 111 appears to be Sri RIma NAtba. 

These are delineated from some in the possession of the Society, 
being a few of those collected by Colonel Mackenzie at Dipciduau, and 
presented to the Society by the Government. No. Ill is copied from a 
drawing of one found at Kandya, in Cfylm. 

Plate V. Figures 114, 115, and 110. 

Copper Coins. 

Ubverse.— A figure of rather a non-descript animal. 

Reverse. —Rude unintelligible marks. 

These are from the same collection as the last, being part of the seven 
hundred and ten old Coins found at DipaUinm. (See Mackenzie Collection, 
Appendix 238.) 


Plate V. Figure 117, &c. 

Lead Coins. 

These are copied from drawings in the possession of Colonel Mac¬ 
kenzie, of Coins of Lead found at Mahabelipuram and Nellore, Various 
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figures are stamped upon them, especially the Sinha of Dubca and the 
Bull of Siva, but there is nothing else which illustrates their origin, or 
renders them of any interest or value. 


The result of the investigation of such materials as we possess 
towards a history of Hindu Numismatics, must be admitted to be meagre 
and unsatisfactory. With exception of a few of comparatively modern 
origin, no one piece has been ascribed to any individual reign, and even 
the general appropriation of any number rests upon mere conjecture. 
At the same time, the Coins perhaps admit of being classed under differ¬ 
ent heads, and may be considered as contributions to the illustration of 
various political revolutions in India. 

The first series, consisting of the Copper Coins, Plate II, Figures 2.3, 
24 and 25, are wholly of a Greek or mixed Grecian and Persian charac¬ 
ter, and belong apparently to the Bactrian princes of Greek or Parthian 
descent: they are connected with the two following series by the common 
symbol. 

The second, and much more extensive series, comprehending most of 
the Coins of Plates I. and II., bears a mixed character, and combines 
Indian figures and emblems with Scythian or Parthian costume, indicat¬ 
ing the origin of the Coins in the reigns of those princes, whilst they occu¬ 
pied the western provinces of Hindustan. In confirmation of this view of 
their origin, it may be observed, that neither on the older nor comparatively 
modem remains of Persian antiquity, neither in the sculptures of Perse- 
polis or Ndkshi Rustam, do we find any decided resemblances in costume, 
characters, or minor details, such as to authorise a conjecture that these 
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Coins belonged either to the old Kaianian dynasty of Persia, or to the 
Sassanian kings. The remarkable symbol, the high but conical cap, not 
to speak of the more decidedly Hindu emblems, are not risible in the 
Plates of Le Brcyn, Chabdin, Niebuhr, nor in the more recent deli¬ 
neations of Morier, Ouseley, and Porter. If the object which has been 
supposed to represent a fire altar, be what it is supposed, it differs widely 
from the altars on both the Arsacidan and Sassanian Coins. If howerer 
it be held in the hand it can scarcely be an altar, and that such is the case, 
is rendered probable by the sole exception I have met with to the asser¬ 
tion that I have not found any thing analogous to the details of our Coins, 
as on Plate 156 of Le Bruyn, he gives a sculptured fragment found at 
Persepolii, a hand grasping a very similar article to that on several of 
our plates. He offers no conjecture as to what it is meant to represent, 
though from a figure of the same, on a smaller scale, in Kerb Porter, 
^’lates 47 and 49, it appears to have been a kind of vase or bucket. 

The third series, that with the archer on one face, and the sitting 
figure on the other, is apparently Hindu., but that it has some connexion 
with the preceding is evinced by the presence of the common symbol, and 
in some of the specimens by the workmanship, which is of a superior 
description, and may be indebted to Greek art for its superiority. 

Passing over single specimens of uncertain character, we may perhaps 
consideiNo. 28 of Plate 1 and 43, &c. of Plate 11, as constituting a fourth 
series of rude, and probably purely Hindu fabric. It is worthy of notice 
however, that a representative of this class, as well as of two of the preced¬ 
ing, was found in the Tope Manikyah, and so far we may refer all the 
four orders to a prior or cotemporaneons date with that monument, 
possibly, therefore, to the ages immediately preceding and following 
the cera of Christianity. 
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The fifth series belongs to a much later period, the 11th and 12th cen¬ 
turies, or the times coeval with the two Mohammedan invasions. 

Subsequently to that date few Hindu princes in Gangetic Hindustan, 
were allowed to strike their own Coins, and it is to the south of India, 
therefore, that we must look for a further supply. These may be regarded 
as forming a sixth series, the far greater proportion of which belongs to 
the Sovereigns of the last independant Hindu kingdom of any considera¬ 
tion, that of Vijayanagar. 

The details of these six classes, and the formation of others, must 
be left to future enquiry, the conduct of which, it is hoped, will have been 
fiicilitated'by the researches now submitted to the Society. 


Accovmt of the Excavations of Tope Manikyaua, »v 
Lieutenant-Genehal Ventuba. 

Having adverted in former pages to the discovery of ancient Coins in 
the Punjab by General Ventura, it may be satisfactory to notice the 
circumstance at more length on the present occasion, and, in justice to 
the first explorer of the monument, in his owu words. 

Letter from General Yestvshl to Messrs. Alexander and Co. 


XMkorc, 3 Avril, 1030. 

Messieurs. 

Dans coarant dv mois d* Avril dernier, ne tronvRnt campi anx 
environs de Mmekialt, (ttlle du cheval aux yeax biases,) souslaquelle reposent Ir d^combres 
d* nne grande eitt, Je fas pousi6 4 la suite de la d^coaverte faite pr^demmeot snr Ics liras de 
medailies porUnt dei inscriptions Grecques, 4 entreprendre Its fouilles d* one eoupole, doot U 
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l»iil«ar& h cinonKniiu prodigieufei, Im niioei doiit die e,t entoBreB. rfetteiitim de eee 
iBoBiiBeae de I’ utiqiiilL nir In .|»di le nvige d« eiiolee, n’lywitone pri» eecondtint 
eonl dedraie per leuni (ondaleu™ i Innsmettre aux dgn latun la mimoire da tempi aacuB 
J'ai pwriaivi cei fouillei peadaat deux moil. Detinax Bajoardliai de mettre i jour le mfaioirti 
& krtiBlIatdeee Irarail gigaateiqoe, J’ai I’hoaaeur, Memieun, de roai adreiier ua dat 
piiMBlant la liluaUoa du lieui, I’emploi da tempi * lei trouraillei fiita; Je toui prie, d’ea 
doaaer coaoaiiuace i la Sodete Scieatilique do Caloatto, & aprei 1’ avoir fait tradaire ea 
aaglaii, Jo votu serai oMigi de le faire iascrer daas lee Joaraaax do eotto l iUe. 

Mob opiaioB particuliere baaie lar dei coojectum, il eat vrai, ataia aar la prf sqae cerUtudo 
ga’uB Roi soulcment a pu ordouaer ua si grand travail, me porte a croire, qae lit a existd la 
ville do Buoopkalia baUe par Ai,exa»db 1 on rboaaear do son cboval 4- qae I’inseription qae 
porte la aeconde boite pent se rattacbor aax fvdnemeni qai oat aigaale le paaaage de co grand 
Capitaine dans cea contrfea. 

Je recominaade, Mosaieora, d votre bienveillancc ]o aoia de me faire coBBoitro qae vona 
aver bien vouin remplir mes diaira it cot fgaid. 

Ueccvoa la nonvelle aainrance de ma conaideratioa diatiagafe 4 de moa ostime. 

Le Chk. Genebal Ventuba. 


ETATdu iravttta fails par M. Le Chevalier Vkntosa, Genirat Slafanierie au Ser¬ 
vice de Makaradja Ranojit StNGH Bakddour, pour lee fouilles dune Coupole de 
Soixante juinie pieds de hauteur, sur Trois cent Soixaxte juiaze de eircenference, 
situie d Maaekiala, ear lee Ruines i ane grande dU A quaranle mike de I>)Um 
(Anden Hydaepe) 32° Latitude 72° Longitude miridien de Paris. 


Le 27 Avril, 1830. Lea foailloa oat fid commencfes tout i fait an baa de la conpole da 
cold da midi, oa B’ayant reacontrd qae d'immeaiea ddcorabrea, I'issae a’a pa dtn pratiqnde, 

Le 28 ditto. Le ebapeaa de la conpole a did entanid; on a troavd, a troia pieda sons tern, 
six mddaillea. 

Le 1 Mai. Oa a ddcouverl na carrd parfail d donae pieda. Ins biei diabli an centre, bdli 
rdgalienment en piema de taille 4 trda bien coaaervd; aprda avoir cnaad dU pioda, on a tnnvd 
une Medaille an milieu d’ na bloc de tern. 

Le 6 ditto. On a tnmvd nae Mddaille eu argent 4 aix ea cnirn d la profondenr do 
viagl an piedsi 
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he 8 Mai. On a tronr^ uoe Roite en fer qoi a 4te brtfle par qb ooap de pioobe; il y avait 
dana oatte premiere Boite unn aeconde Boita e& or. oo&tenant noe M^daille mkmc mati^re, & 
nna Bagne idem, snrmoot^ d’ ana piarra oa Ton d^oouvre dai oaraotarea, troia grandea 
daillei an argent & troia patitaa, 6n moroaan da Rabia. la tout an baa du carr^ dont la batiaae 
rdgoUm a*aat tarmin^a \i. 

La IS'ditlo. On a poartuiri laa travaai Jnaga* it la profondanr da trente*aix piada o^ on 
a troQvi ana M^aille an coivre. 

I.a 22 ditto. Comma on anppoaait qu’ on na tronverait plus rian dam la centre de la con- 
pole k oanaa da la diacontinnation du carr^, on afait nneouvertora du cot^dunorddelabautaar 
da au piada ear la largeur da douze; on a poursuivi let '-^vanx das deux coUs. 

La 25 ditto. On a attaint la profondeor de qaaranta cinq piada, el c*aat aa btant ana groma 
piarra de taille qu* on a U'ou^e deaaous une piarra carr^ an miliaa da la qoelle 4tait on trou 
rond, at au milieu da ce trou une Boite an ouiTra at un eylindra, ayant k aa drolte & b sa 
gancha nna petite onvartara: an centre du eylindre se trouvail an nurcaan da linga-Uancdana 
laquel 4tait anvelopp6 un morceau de cristal de rocbe travaill^ at un autre petit eylindre cass^ 
at an or. 

La 27 ditto. A la profondeur da cinquanta quatre piada on a trour4 nna medailla an cuivre. 

La 20 ditto. Un a trouv^ un trou irregulier da la largeur de six llgnea k la profondeur da 
•oixanta quatre piada; on a d^courart dadana une Bagua an cuirre argant^e, aurmontfe d’ upe 
piarra rouge, one medailla an cuivre & un khar-mourS (pucelage, cyprcea mtmeta ): a dix lignea 
plus baa une bague an fer at troia medailles: le trou snivi dans la mime directiem. 

La 31 ditto. On a decouvert une immanso piarra qui couvrait presquetoute la surface: on 
a oik catte piarra at Ton a apper^u un petit Baaain bati an piarres & an ebaux, d* un pied de baa- 
tour & d* an de lai^aur; au milieu ae trouvait heim^tiquement farm^a, savoir— 

P, Une Boite an fer oontenant un Uquide compost. 

2**. Dans la Boite an fer, une aeconda Boite an m^tal compoa^, une 
pyramida an milian du convert at autour du convert, une inscription: catta Boite contenait anaai 
un liquids compost, at oinq medailles. 

S'*. Dans la aeconda Boite une troiaiama an or,, oontenant un liquids corn- 
pot^, & m^Ung^ avac une aspics d’ ambre bria£, deux m^daUlas an or, V one grande & T aulin 
petite, & un morceau da fiacelle nou^. 

Dana le mkmo baastn A lor le mbma niveau, oa • UM ooUeoUnfi da qnaranto quatre 
midaiUN an Coivre. 
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Lei Join. AtroupiedipInabunnemideiUe. 

Le 3 ditto. A troii piedi ploi bu nx midaiUei. 

Le8 Join, 1830. L’oorertnre d’en buetcelle d'enhaot uwiit reoniei, A I’on ettoorb 
litem: lutnnnxontbttponnniviijuiqu’ i nogt piedi eo deiiouidnniietadeliconpole 
uni non tnuTer. Lei piniei ont neceiiitb It diwontinoition de I' entrepriu. M. Venturi t 
r intention de lei oontinner poor ({ae lei fonillu loient fiilei inr toni lei pointi, 


The letter having been communicated to the Society by Colonel 
Young, General Ventuba was addressed for further information, in reply 
to which he sent to the Society a revised statement of his labours, in 
substance the same as the above, and impressions in wax of three of the 
Coins. From these again, a number of impressions were taken in biscuit by 
Mr. PaiNSEP, and the Figures 1 of Plate I, and 35 add 43 of Plate II, 
delineated and engraved from the same. Subsequently similar Coins 
have been procured in the vicinity of Manikyala by Lieutenant Burner : 
two of which he sent to Calcutta. One is not decypherable satisfactorily, 
but the other has been delineated and engraved as No. 25 of Plate II.* 

Of the origin of these Coins, a conjecture has been already expressed. 
Coin 25, is probably a Bactrian Coin, two of the others are Indo- 
Scythic,or Coins of the princes who ruled in the Punjab after the downfall 
of the Bactrian kingdom, and one is the rude Coin of a Hindu sovereign. 

Some of the impressions taken of the Coins in C(deutta, were sent to 
Paris, and a late number of the Journal Asiatique contains two short 
notices of them by M. Kbinaud and M. J. Saint Martin. The 
latter gentleman gives a particular description of out figure 1 Plate I, and 

• A lubuqunit GommunioiUoD from Liiuteowt BusvEi, to whom R copy of Uio Plotu L 
inil II. bid beoD wniaiittBl, lUtn tbit til Ibe Coini found it ManUyala »«n of i typo tnilogoui 
toNoiiJS, 87, 86, fftndlO. HoDeDtioBlllMhlTiiigfouDdtCoisvcryliIioNo.8ettfioiU. 
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reads part of the inscription on the obverse NANOBA0OT_-PKIKOT— 

and on the reverse MANAOBA... .TO, but he remarks that a greater 
number of pieces and those in better preservation are necessary before 
any attempt can be made to interpret the Greek and Indian inscriptions 
observable on the Coins. He ascribes them, however, to Greek or 
Asiatic Princes, who inherited the authority of Alexandkb's successors 
in the countries watered by the Indus. 

With regard to the remarkable building at Manikgala, in or near which 
these Coins were found, it was first visited by Mr. Elphikstone on his 
return from his mission to Cahul. A plate of it is given in his work. On the 
march from the Indus to the Hydaspes, a party from his camp set out on a 
search for the remains of Taxila, the capital of Alexander’s ally Taxiles, 
or more correctly Taksha-sild*, the name of the Hindu city which 
the late Colonel Wilford conjectured was situated in this direction. 
The party met with no ruins or remains of an ancient city except this 
building, resembling a cupola in its outline, but which proved to be a solid 
structure on alow artificial mound. It was about seventy feet high, and 
one hundred and fifty paces in circumference, cased in most parts with 
stone, but in some parts apparently unfinished: some broad steps led to 
the base which was encircled by a moulding about eight feet high. This 
was surmounted by a perpendicular wall for about six feet from whence the 
building continued in a spherical form. Mr. Elphinstone adds, “There 
was nothing at ail Hindoo in the appearance of this building. Most of the 
party thought it decidedly Grecian. It was indeed as like Grecian archi¬ 
tecture as any building which Europeans in remote parts of the country 
could now construct by the hands of unpractised native builders.” The 
structure was termed by the natives, the Tope, the mound or tumulus'of 
Manikyalu. No opportunity offered for any examination of the Tope or 


Literally—Finre it laille, u if die city irai fiaieia for itt etooe hmldingi. 
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its vicinity: the mission having to make the best of their way on their 
return. 

Mr. Er.skine, in apaperin the Bombay Transactions, on the Remains 
of the Buddhisln in India, notices tiiis building, and says of it “ ahhongh 
its origin is unknown, yet in its hemispherical form and whole appear¬ 
ance it carries with it sufficient proof that it was a magnificent t>agope 
(a Bauddha shrine) constructed at a remote period by per.ons of the Bud¬ 
dhist faith." 

There can be little doubt of the correctness of Mr. Erskine's conjec¬ 
ture as to the character of the monument. It is a well known peculiarity 
of the Bauddha religion, to enshrine relics of a Buddha, his hair, teeth, 
nails, &c. in solid masses of masonry,* and the caskets or boxes found in 
the present instances may have originally contained some such exuvim. 
The existence of a Bauddha monument is not incompatible with Colonel 
WiEFORD S notion that here stood tliecity of TaxiUs, especially as we know 
the religion of Buddha flourished at an early age in Cashmir, and that 
the Hindus, in the days of the Mnhd Bharat, looked upon the people of 
the Punjab as little better than outcastes. The city could not have been 
Bucephda, as General Ventura supposes—for Arrian states that Alex¬ 
ander built that city on the bank of the Hi/daspcs, at the place where he 
crossed the river. The same authority informs us that the country between 
the Indus and Il^daspcs was governed by Taxiles, who was reasonably 
apprehensive of the ambition of Posus, the sovereign of the country on 
the east of the Ihjdaspes. But although Manikyala and Takshasila may 
have been the same place, the monument in riuestion is, from the charac¬ 
ter of the Coins, subsequent to Alewnder and to the first Bactrian 
princes. It is also obvious that they are of different mras, and the monu- 


* Wbeoce the term Dagope—or Dribt—tlie boij -, Gopu, irhtt preecrrei. 
M 5 
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ment is of course of more recent date than the most modern of the Coins. 
The subversion of the Bactrian kingdom brings us within little more than 
a century of Christianity ; and about that time, and for one or tw'o centu¬ 
ries after it, we know from Chinese accounts, as well as from the fathers 
of the Christian Church, that the Buddhist religion flourished, especially 
in Bcctria and the north western provinces of India ,—circumstances 
strongly corroborative of the supposed origin and history of the monument, 
leaving no doubt of its being nBauddha structure, and rendering it pro¬ 
bable that it was erected about the commencement of the Christian cera. 



X. 


REMARKS 

ON THE I’ORTION 01’ 

THE DIONYSIACS 01' NONNUS 

RELATING TO THE INDIANS. 


By H. H. WILSON, Esq. 


Sevrriat if 4. S. 


In flic Nintli volume (page .‘13) of the Researches, the laic Colonel Wre- 
roRU, ipioting tlic Ihmfmcs ol' Nonniis, asserts that they are really the 
history of the il.ihii Ulturata, or Great War. A certain Dionysicb, he 
continues, “ wrote also a history of the Maliahltirala in Greek, which is 
lost; but from the few fragments remaining, it appears that it was nearly 
the same with that of Nonnis, and he entitled his work liimu. tea.' The 
Dionysiacs, he states, supply deficiencies in the Mahahliarain in .Sanscrit, 
such as some emigrations from India, which it is highly probable took 
place in consequence of this bloody war. 

Sir William .Tones had a different notion of the Dinnyyiacs, although 
he also was disposed to draw a parallel between them and a Hindu I’oem, 
the Ramdyana. He expresses himself confident that an accurate compa¬ 
rison of the two Poems would establish the identity of Dionysos and the 
elder Hama. 
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Opinions coming from such quarters could not fail to carry due ^veigllt 
with them, and it has been generally admitted that analogies are traceable 
between the Poem of Nonnus and one or other of the Great Indian Epics. 
'J’he precise nature of these analogies has not, however, yet been pointed 
out, and it is undetermined how far the Egyptian Poet derivc;d his 
materials from an Indian source. The enquiry is of historical as well as 
of literary value. If a Sanscrit work really supplied the Dioin/iiacs with 
any part of their subject, we obtain an additional step in the chronology 
of the original, and the antiquity of the Hindu tiadit'ons which it preserves. 

That any affinity between Pio.nysos and Rama is evinced by the 
Dionysiacs as compared with the Jldnmyana, is an assertion which that 
comparison will scarcely justify. There is no resemblance between the 
heroes in name or attributes, nor the course of events, and the whole iden¬ 
tity resolves itself into whatever likeness Ilanutndn and his apes may be 
thought to bear to Pn» and his Satyrs. The opinion of Siii Wii.i.i.vM 
JoNF.s rested, therefore, on more unsatisfactory grounds than he suspected. 
With the Mahdbhiral there is, perhaps, a rather less questionable aflinity, 
but we can scarcely admit with Wili-ok!) that the work of Nonnu.s is the 
history of the Great War, or that it supplies any deficiencies in the SaiKs- 
crit composition. In order, however, to set this in a clearer light, it may 
be convenient to advert briefly to the .subjects of the Ramuyma and 
Mahdhbdrat, and to detail more at length such portions of the Dionysiacs 
as relate to events of which India is the site or theme. 

The Rdmayana relates, aS is well known, a leading event in the life of 
Rama, king of Ayodhya, or Oude. Having been banished by his father 
Dasakatiia, he adopted the life of an a.'cetic in the forests at the sources 
of the (■ioddieri, accompanied by his brother Laksiimana and his wife 
SiTi. The latter being stolen from him by RXvana, king of Lanca, RXma, 
with the assistance of Sucbiva, sing of the monkeys, or foresters and 
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mountaineers of KaruiUa, invaded the capital of the ravisher, took it, killed 
RXvana in battle, established VibhIshana, that monarch's brother, on the 
throne, and returntd toof which, his father being dead, he 
assumed the sovereignty. 

The lUalidbhdral uetails the dissensions of the Pdiidava end Kaurava 
princes, who were cousins by birth, and rival competitors for the throne of 
llaUiim/mr. The latter were at first successful, and compelled the farmer 
to secrete themselves for a season, until they contracted an alliance with 
a powerful prince in the Piinjah, when a part of the kingdom was transfer¬ 
red to them. Subsequently, this was lost by the Pdudiwas at dice, and they 
were again driven into exile, from wlii'-h they emerged to assert their rights 
in arms. All the princes of India took part with one or other of the con¬ 
tending kinsmen, and a series of battles ensued at Kurakihetra, the 
modern Tuhmsar, which ended in the destruction of Dubvodhana and the 
other Anurnrii princes, and the elevation of Yudhi.shtmira, the elder of 
the PiUtdtim brothers, to the supreme sovereignty over India. 

I shall now offer a sketch of that portion of the Viouj/siact which I 
have noticed above, premising, however, that I cannot pretend to have 
done more than cursorily inspected the work, in order to form a general idea 
of its details. Sir William June.s acknowledges he never read more than 
half of it, and those to whom the composition is known will probably be 
disposed to admit that to have perused even so much was a proof of no 
ordinary patience and assiduity. The general character of the poem is so 
far Indian and Paurmic, that it is of extreme prolixity, and the course of 
the story is incessantly interrupted by mythological episodes more curious 
in general than instructive or interestiim 

Nonnus was a native of Panopolis, in Egypt, and floarished at the end 
of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth century. In mature years he 

M 5 
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became a Christian monk. The hero of his poem is Bacchus or Dionysos 
one of whose exploits is the conquest of India, to which several books are 
devoted. It is with these only that we are concerned, and in adverting to 
them more particularly, 1 shall point out what appear to be coincident 
with Indian traditions or belief. 

The first twelve books arc occupied with a variety of matters wholly 
unconnected with India; but in the thirteenth, Juf>iTF.R sends Iris to 
Bacchus to direct him to force the impious Indians to drink wine and cele¬ 
brate nocturnal orgies, or to expel them from Asia. The king of the 
Indians is named Deriaues, and it is not a very rash etymological specu¬ 
lation to find in tliis an affinity to the Kuru prince DuuvonnANA. 

In the fourteenth book. Bacchus advances with his army against the 
Indian Prince, or General, Astrais, whom he defeats on the borders of the 
lake or marsh of Asiaki.-,. After the victory, the water is changed to 
wine, and the Indians are delighted with the new beverage. Bacchus 
next proceeds to the river Chalu, the waters of « hich being converted to 
wine, the Indians become intoxicated, and dropping asleep, fall easy cap¬ 
tives to the motley groupe of Corybantes, Centaurs, Satyrs and Nymphs, 
of whom the Dionysian host is composed. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth books are mostly taken up with the story 
of Nikxa, a maiden addicted to the chase, residing in a cave of the moun¬ 
tains, attended by lions, and inexorably cruel to her lover H\mm's. 
Bacchus becomes enamoured of her, makes her intoxicated, and violates 
her. She kills herself, and Ba< chus after his Mctory over the Indians 
built a town leinicd Sj/ka'n, after the Aihikiini nymph. In all this there 
is nothing that can be considered pei lib..1 ly .it Indian oiigiii. ’I’he term 
A\liik iuii may have been obtained from Arrian. « ho mentions the Ailakeui 
as au Indian people dwelling between the Cophencs and huitis and the 
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town of Ngkaa may have a similar origin, being bMrowed from ths city 
iVysa, the birth-place of the Indian Bacchus, and the tribe Ayjat, whom the 
fabulow writers amongst the Greeks considered to be a colony settled in 
India by Bacciius on his invasion of that country. It is important to 
remark, however, that the reading of Nonnus is Nikaia, not only after the 
nymph, but after tucti victory, and we might fancy this a translation of 
some Jaya pura in the west of India; but to admit this reading, would be 
fatal to speculations founded on the earlier terms Musa or Nysa, Ni»«. It 
is not easy to trace, in original authors, any Sanscrit terms equivalent for 
Nysa or Nyscei in the sense in which they are used by the Greeks. The 
identity of Naishada and Nysa intimated by Sir William Jones, cannot be 
readily recognised, especially as the fonner was in the South and the latter 
in the North of India. Neither of them was the birth-place of RAma, nor 
entitled to the designation Dionysinpolis, even if RAha bore such an appel¬ 
lation as Dionysos; but none of his names approach to such a denomination. 
WiLi'oRu's Deva-N.aiiush.i is not a whit more admissible, as although the 
latter be the name of a king, it is never compounded with Z)<«a—nor hat 
the history of Nahubha any thing in common with that of Bacchus. 
How far, indeed, the ancient legend of the Deity’s invasion of India, 
or of his origin, and that of his emblems, his worship, and the use 
of wine, from thence, are traceable in Sanscrit writers, is yet to be 
investigated. To all attempts to illustrate the subject by reference to 
Siva, in his Pauranic or T&ntrika character, it is a serious objection 
that the authorities which depict him in the light of a Bacchanal, «re 
probably of comparatively recent date, and subsequent to the era of 
Christianity. The name a{ ,B&gtsa I hare never been able to meet with, 
except in Sir Wm. Jones’s remarks, and in its etymological purport, 

‘ Lord of Speech,' it has little connexion with either Siva or Bacchus. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth book, Bacchus again caters India, 
where he is hospitably received by Bbonchus, a pastoral Chief, iububiting 
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n cavern amongst the mountains of A^bes, on the ricer dendis. Bacchus 
teaches the mountaineers the ciJtivation of the grape and the manutacture 
of wine. It requires more ingenuity lliau 1 pretend to,, to discover any 
thing decidedly Hindu in these ocrurrenccs. 

A.STKAI3, the former conmandcr of the Indians, applies to a Chief 
named Orontfs, for suecoiir. OR* \ri;s is the son of the River Deity 
Ui/daspei, and father-in-law of DbniAur.s. He raises an army against 
Bacchus, and by the course of the story it should appear that he is the 
aggressor, invading Asia Minor or Lydia. Being overthiown, he kills 
himself rather (lian submit, calling n|>on the suit and earth and holy water, 
“ the God of the Indians,’’ to witness his deierminatijii to reject the yoke 
of tile cU'eminate Brum i us : 

Oii x$ioiiitr BfOf/Mi Dij'Aof sn'/ frayrofa," i}mv 
HiX.'O)' *u/ ykmi uri^(iom, xai rlior him 
Kyuf 

This adjuration does hear an Indian character, and although the name 
Obontes doe.s not offer any very close ap[ loximation to a .Sanscrit ori¬ 
ginal, it may possibly be derived from Auinh's or '\ui\nAMAs. the sub¬ 
duer of enemies, ' an epithet soinelimes applied to Hindu wnriiors and 
kings. At the same time, Konni;.-. is not the invcntoi of tlii- story ; for 
two eenturics before ins time Pausamas stales that it was a tradition in 
eVyriu, that an Indian wairior had fallen in battle on the bunks of the 
OroHtes, which was thence named after him. He also mentions that a 
skeleton, eleven cubits long, having been found near the river, the Syrians 
consulted the oracle of Claros, which re|iiie(l that it was undoubtedly the 
skeleton of the Indian hero. JS'osso.s says that the Hamadryads interred 
Orontes on the banks of theD.iphne, and inscribed upon his tomb ; “the 
General of the army, the Indian Orontes, after defying Bacchus, lies 
here killed by his own right hand.” 

SoKXtf i»,i*aTWo« n?«Tiif rp/fMf mutki 
Aiirvrmi xtitM’ui ’Mof 
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Part of the Indiana found a refuge in Mount Taurus, srhence they 
returned to India, but the curly-haired Blrmys, king of the ruddy Indians, 
submitted to BAcrnus. He, itappeared, held DeniAnns, his rule and man¬ 
ners in abhorrence: his own country was Arabia Felix, but he afterwards 
removed to Aigypt and Ailtliiopia, becoming king of the latter country, of 
which the people were called after him This is no more than 

the version which Nonnos clmses to give of the old and nmnetous tradi¬ 
tions that identified the Indians and Ethiopians, as intimated by Phioos- 
TRATus, who speaks of Ethiopian colonies of Indians, cultivating the wis¬ 
dom of their ancestors, the wisest of mankind.—£i/e of ApoHonm, b, 6. 
eh, 16. 

Bacchus, following up his advantage, marches towards India, hnd is 
met on his way by Staphvlus, king of the Assyrians, with his sou Bortrs, 
and on the visit of the Divinity to the palace of the Assyrian monarch, be, 
his son, his wife Methe, and an old man named Pithus, are introduced 
to the taste of the juice of the grape, and become intoxicated. The males 
are finally metamorphosed into the articles their names imply, or Staphgk 
a grape, Botn/s a bunch of grapes, and Pethos a barrel, whilst Metk( 
signifies intoxicatiou. The whole is therefore merely a diffuse pun, or 
series of puns, although the late Col. Wilpoed was disposed to detect 
Sanscrit etymologies under these appdlations. Pita or Pitri—‘and MiU 
or Mai, by which designations Siva and BhavInI are often worshipped, 
md are so particularly, according to him, on the banks of the Indus. 
Maphph he would resolve into Ashta phalam, the eight-leaved Lotus, 
be type of the great universal mother. Mata, drank, has possibly some 
elation to MetM. 

We have in the eighteenth book a new origin for the Indians, who are 
(scended from one of the sons of Tarra, or Giants, named Indus, cast down 
>m heaven by Jupiter in the Saturnian war.. 

0 5 
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The two »ext books are chiefly occupied with an Episodical war 
h^tweeu Bacchus and Lycorgus, worshipped as a deity by the Arabs. 
On the submission of the latter, the story of the Indian war is resumed in 
the twenty-first book. 

In reply to the ambassador of Bacchus, Dekiadgs declares that he 
does not offer worship to Jove or Saturn, or the celestial Gods, or the Sun 
or Planets, and that the Earth and Water are his only Deities 
Mkiw tfuu ytyaam huii, xui yaloi, luu 

This is not quite, perhaps, an exact representation of ancient Hindu 
notions; but we find the elements appealed to in preference to the chief 
persons of the Pantheon in poems of an early date. Thus in the Uttara 
Mima Ckeritra, the Ganges is declared to be the peculiarly tutelary divi¬ 
nity of the house of Ragha —and KXma, on deserting his wife, invokes the 
Earth to protect her. The formulae of the Vedas are constantly addressed 
to the elements, and especially to Fire. 

The Indians awaited the approach of Bacchus on both banks of the 
Bgdatpet. Thureis commanded on the west, and Deriaues on the east 
bank: the river was also guarded by a fleet of boats. Thureis is des¬ 
cribed as being alarmed, and blaming the conduct of Morrheus and the 
fooUsh Deriades: he however attacks the enemy, but is defeated and 
driven across the river, in which numbers of the Indians are drowned. 

Mor^rheus is possibly, as conjectured by Wilford, (R. A. ix. 72,) a 
corruption of Maharaja, or Ma-raj — Moireis, according to Hesychius, 
being the Indian term for king, and ilfat implying great. 

In the twenty-third and twenty-fourth books, the followers of Bacchus 
cross the Hydaspes by various means, amongst which is that of inflated 
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skins, still common in the rivers of the Punjab. ipuniia wiftirfm 

!»to 'Tiatrwi. The Hydaspes endeavours to overwhelm the Bacchic boat, 
but their leader sets the river and surrounding country on fire. The river 
submits, and its waters arc turned to wine. The division under Deri.vdes 
is defeated, and retreats to the town, which, besides being strongly fortified, 
was defended by its position amongst the mountains. We have here an 
intimation that the name of Deriades is connected with the word for battle. 

Ai|pdjf|c in' hmifhot mrhatt bioic- 

The Sanscrit etymology of Daiyodlmna has a similar purport as would 
appear to be intended for Deriades, being Diir, bad or strenuously, and 
Yudh to fight, or Yodha war, battle. 

The rest of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth books are filled with 
old classical tales, wholly unconnected with the Indian war, which, it is 
incidentally mentioned, will not be terminated for six years. 

In the beginning of the twenty-sixth book, Deriades again prepares 
for war, and a curious enumeration ensues of bis forces and their Chiefs. 
Agikeus and I’hlooius are the two principal generals. The troops are 
from Kyra and Baidion, on the Ombtlus river ; from the strong hold of 
Rodm, conjectured by Major Wilford to be Kotos, and from the Para- 
pamisan mountains, the western portion of the Jmus or Uimalayd chain— 
from the lofty Esineus and Gatos, which we may perhaps conjecture in the 
modem Gizni. Next come the Dards, with whom we are familiar in Hindu 
history as the Parados, or mountaineers, on the borders of JforAmtV—the 
Prosit—the Prdchya, or eastern tribes—tlie Salaagtr, rich in gold—the 
Zabii, with curled hair, under their king Palthanor, whom Bacchus, 
after the war, removed to Thebe^ and the banks of the /imeiie—Din- 
NASus, who is here termed the father of 0 ro ntes, and his other son, the king 
Moekheus, burning to revenge on Bacchus the death of his broi '.er; he 
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ea^eciall; OttmcMuids the people of JEthrt, the city of the sun, AtUkette 
abonaAing in shrubs, in which Wilford recognises Oude, and the 
nedy Orykta. Also Nesaia, Melaine and Patalinne, with a saline soil. 
Tlie latter is readily identifiable with the Indo-Scythic town Patakne, at 
the Moath of the Indus. With these march the hairy-breasted Dussed 
and SiAki —the latter possibly the Suviras or Suhiras of the Puranas. 
Also the aien who sleep wrapped up in their own ears. These are com¬ 
manded, apparently, under the Maharaja by Bringvs —a Hindu name, 
either Bhrious or Bhrincab—Danyklos, Hippurus and Tectaphor. 
The old story of the .Grecian daughter is told of this Chief, and having 
been condemned by Deriades to die of hunger in prison, his life was 
preserved by his daughter's milk, which circumstance becoming known to 
the king, he restored the prisoner to freedom. The Bulingi are under his 
command. The .ArucAorionsmarch underGiNOLON, Thureis and Hippal- 
Mos. The Derses, armed with bows, are commanded by Harrathoits, an 
unwilling auxiliary, labouring under the disgrace of having had his head 
shaved by order of Deriade.s— a mark of infamy, it is said, amongst the 
Indians, hioit Tinffui Smooe —and this is no doubt an old sentiment, for it is 
said of Sauara that when he had subdued various outcasts tribes, he was 
induced by the intercession of the Sage Vasishtha to spare their lives, 
contenting himself with enforcing the practice of keeping the head shaved 
either wholly or in part. We have then the Xuthi, Arieni, Za-ori, I-iiri, 
Kaspeiri, whom we know to be Kashmrians —the Arhi<t, the people of 
Hyiperos—^th^ people of Arsauia, a city of the south, famous for its 
cotton mamifactores—the Kirrhcei, a people of the islands, navigatiDg in 
skins—the people of Aryzantea, where there are trees shedding honey; 
the trees are haunted not only by birds and bees, but dragons and serpents, 
ifid the story may be borrowed from the Hindu notions of the Sandal tree, 
the growth of the Malaya mountains, or Southern Ghats, the favourite 
haunts of Snakes. There also are birds that sing with human voices, and 
others that predict future events—varieties of the feathered species frequent 
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in Hinda fiction. Next come the Siba, iht Sivas of PanTanic geography, 
the people of Hydarld and Kamim, and those inhabiting the month of 
the Indus and islands in its vicinity, under Rigbasds and Aretgs, with 
his five sons Lykvs, Mysscs, Gladkos, Periphbas and Melanes. We 
have then the inhabitants of the Pffke or passes, perhaps the Ghats; of 
the Eastern Eitcotta, which Major Wilford recognises in Utkaia or 
Umsa, and of the fertile Goiyandis, Gaura-dis or Bengal, and 0-elha, fur¬ 
nishing superior elephants, which the same authority conjectures to bo 
Ayodhya or (Me. The armament is completed by the people of Erieto- 
bareia, the Derbici, the Ethiopians, Sakai, Bactrian and olly-headed 
Blemys. All these obey Deriaoes, who is the son of the Hyoaspes by 
the Nymph Astris, a daughter of the Sun by Geto the Naiad. The 
Hindu legend makes Duryodhan, not the son exactly but the descendant 
of the Sun through his daughter TapatI the Naiad, or Goddess from whom 
the Tapti river derives its name. 

In the twenty-eighth book, a battle takes place between the forces of 
Bacchus and Deriades ; the Indians are described as anned with swords 
and shields, bows and arrows, their Chiefs wearing mail, and mounted on 
chariots, or riding on elephants: some of them use swords twenty cubits 
long, an exaggerated description of the two-handed sword which may 
sometimes be seen in India. The Cyctopean followers of Bacchus fight 
with brands and bolts of fire: the chief hero of the Indian army is termed 
Koryhbasos, but he is at last killed, and the Indians ar^ repulsed; they 
rally again; and the battle is resumed in the twenty-ninth book, until 
night separates the combatants. 

In the thirtieth book, Morrheus falls upon the Satyrs, and wounds 
Eurymedon, the son of Vulcan, who comes to his succour and involves 
the victor in a flame of fire. Hydaspes comes to his aid and extinguishes 
the flame. This is undoubtedly Indian, and both in the Mahilkirat and 
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Ramiyma we have repeated introductions of tbe counteracting elements, 
fire and water, employed as weapons by the chief heroes. The troops of 
Bacchus have now the worst of the battle, and Bacchus himself flies in 
alarm. He is stopped by Minerva, and encouraged to return to the field, 
when the action is renewed. 

The greater part of the two next books is occupied with a prolix imi¬ 
tation of Homer’.s account of Juno's device to divert Jupiter’s attention 
from the fields of Troy — Juno being, in tbe Dionytiaca, the friend of Deri- 
ADEs and the Indians. lYhilst Jove sleeps in her embraces, the furies, by 
liar direction, render Bacchus insane, and be deserts his own troops; but 
Mass, disguised as Mooaus comes to their aid, and maintains tbe con¬ 
flict against Oehiadeb ami Morrhieus, until the latter becomes enamoured 
of one of the JBaasaridea, Or nymphs of Bacchus, Chalcomene, and directs 
his efforts more to her capture than the general cause. The army of Bac¬ 
chus is nevertheless dispersed, and many of tbe Jiassariiles taken and put 
to death. Chalcomene leads MoRRiimus away, under pretence of com¬ 
plying with his desires, but her chastity is guarded by a dragon, from 
whom MoRRH(£ua escapes with difficulty. Wilforb says it is here 
that he is called jSimdes,—whence he is the same with Jara-sandha. 
I have not found the expression. In the mean time, Jove awakes, 
Bacchus recovers his senses, and the fight is renewed. The Gods 
take part in the encounter, but are Ecparated by Mercury. Deri- 
ADES attacks Bacchus, who, after various transformations, is wounded: 
he binds, however, JJeriaiies with a vine, and the prince is obliged to 
hnmble himself—on which he is set at liberty. He again prepares for 
war, and Bacchus finding that it is impossible to vanquish the Indians by 
land, prepares to attack them by sea. With this view, he orders the Aral 
Rhadamanes to build him a fleet. The Indians are nothing dismayed at 
thisi and Mobeheus, who has returned to bis duty, encourages them, by 
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oburving that the Indiana are accustomed to naval warfare, and are more 
formidable at aea than on shore. 

Liu yof mi xuSci/ua, 

WittX'u, *01 fiatija u^miiai ^alMini 
H”xAiw JdflswTi;. 

These matters carry on the poem to the end of the thirty-siith book. 

Nothing to our purpose occurs in the two next books of which one is 
occupied with the funeral games solemnized by Bacchus— the other in the 
true style of the Params by a system of Astronomy. A few lines at the 
beginning of the thirty-seventh book correctly express Hindu sentiments. 
The Indians, says Nonnus, burned their dead with tearless eyes, consi¬ 
dering that the deceased bad escaped the bonds of life, and the spirit had 
returned in its circular revolution to the goal from whence it first set out. 

In the thirty-ninth and fortieth books, the RItatlamanrs or Arabs enter 
the Hydaspes with their fleet, which being manned liy the Bacchantes, is 
encountered under the walls of Deris by the Indian flotilla, commanded 
by Debiades and Moruijeus. A sanguinary conflict ensues— Morhhecs 
is wounded, and retires into the town. Debiades, after retreating to the 
bank, is also wounded by Bacchus, and falls into the Hydaspes, by which 
the war is terminated, and Bacchus triumphs. It does not appear that 
his sovereignty is permanently established, for the poem conducts him 
back to Asia Minor, and we have no further notice of India. 

From this sketch of the Indian portion of the Dionysiacs, it must be 
clear that they have nothing in common with the llamayam, and little 
more with the Mah&bhirat. They no doubt ofler some analogies in the 
names of persons and places, and it is not impossible that their author 
may have picked up some hints in addition to those allotded by Abbian, 
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Stbabo, and otber writers on India. This is capable of easy explanation. 
There can be no doubt that an active intercourse subsisted between India 
and Egypt in the early ages of Christianity, by way of the Red Sea, car¬ 
ried on by both Arab and Indian vessels. The ancient fictions, and it may 
be added laws of the Hindus, and the vestiges of their race, language, and 
religion found in distant countries, particularly in the Eastern archipelago, 
prove that there was a time when they were enterprising navigators, and 
that they were, as Nonnus asserts, accustomed to naval tactics. That 
they should visit Egypt—that some of them, probably many, were to be 
found at Alexandria and other cities of that country, is therefore nothing 
unaccountable, and from them Nonnus, himself an Egyptian, might easily 
have collected much more valuable accessions to his long and elaborate 
composition than those which it actually afibrds. The few analogies that 
it does present, may be received in evidence of the existence of the story of 
the Mahahhiral as early as the fifth century of our era, but throws no fur¬ 
ther light upon the history of ancient India, and gives no additional weight 
or consistency to the Grecian fables of the conquests or origin of 
Bacchus. 


END. 
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List of the Donors and Presents made to the Asiatic Society s Museum from 
April IH*28 to September 1882. 


Ainsub, W. £sq.~ 2 Bottles eontii&mg extract of tbc Upas and a Crceie. 

Anderson, Lieutenant.—A Quirer, Arrows, Sword, a Matchlock and a S«iit of Mail. 

Avdall, J. Csq.— Fragment of a Brick from the rains of Babylon. Fonrteen Antiqne 
Uomuii ('uius. 

Bayley, \V. B. Ls(i.—2 Specimens of the large Bamboo from tlio Island of Pula goon, and 
variouvSpeiinicns ol Ore of Antimony from Martaban. Two Mother of Pearl Oyster 
Shells from Mergui. The Skull, Jlorns, and llide of the Wild Cow of Teoasscrim. 

Beatson, Major W. S.— Two Slabs of Sandstone from Gwalior. 

Begum Sombroo, IIkr Highness.— Silver and Brass Coins struck in the reign ofFeron 
Sliab and Mobummud Shah. 

Brown, Robert, Esq.—A Copper-plate found at Jhoosy with Facsimile of Sanscrit 
inscriptions. 

Burlini, L. Esq.— A Dried Head of a South Sea Islander, the Bladder of a Tiger, Jaw of a 
Shark, a Sword Fish, a Collection of Shells, and a Dried Fish. 

Gathcart, J. F. Esq. —Specimen of a Cape Fish called there “ Sea-horse fish,” also a pair 
of Cape Pheuants. 

Cautlby, Lieutenant P. T.—Seyen Silver Coins found ia digging a Canal in theDoab, 
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Cbawford, Captain J.—ImpreMion and Drawing of a Coin, with Cnfic Characters, found at 
Baitoo). 

Davis, W. £$q.—A Skin of a largo Snake Boa Constrictor measuring 22ft. found in the 
SnnderbuDs. 

Dillon, Capt. P. Commander of H. C. Ship jReiteareA, on his Voyage in search of La 
Porouse. Some Spears from tho I’eejee and Triendly Islands. Two Spears from 
New Zealand. One Spear set willi Shark's teeth from Simpson’s Island. One Bow 
from Mannicolo One bunch of Poisoned A rrows pointed with human bone. One bunch 
ditto, with wooden point. One Hlanuicolo Club. Some Clubs from the Friendly and 
Peejee Islands. On<' Club from the Island of Rathama. One ditto from Indcriny or 
Santa Crur. Island. One Club from New Zealand. Some Feejee and Friendly 
Island Pillows. Two MangeiT Fans. One Porcupine Fish Cap from Simpson^s 
Island. Three Caia or (irog Dishes from the Friendly Islands. Specimens of 
Cloth from tho Mannicolo Islands apparently wo^cn. One New Zealand Noble- 
nan’s Cloak or Great Coat. Four bundles of Clotli manufactured from the Mulberry 
Tree of the Friendly Islands. One War Cloak and Mask of Mannicolo. One 
large Stone Axe of Mungeer. Some 8|m(ted Cowrie Shells. Some while ditto. 
Sixteen different kinds of Cowrie Shells. One deep Sea Shell. Three dozen long 
Ditto. One Neek Oniamenl of Mannicolf>. I'hirly-six Cong or Spider Sht.lls. Three 
dozen ditto. Six Cong Slitlls. One earthen .far manufactured by the Natives of the 
Feejee Islands. 

GaRROW, 1). llkVERENP.— A M lioel of Jagganath's Itulha, or Car, from f'uttack. A speci¬ 
men of China Grass from ditto. Also a specimen of Country Cochineal. 

George, J. Mr. —A Snake called Kala Ganny. 

Gsrarx>, Captain A.—A sponmen of the Stone used for Lithographic Printing in Tibet. 
Fossil Kemains from Himalaya. A Collection of I'ossils. 

Gerard and Roylk, Messieurs.—S pecimens of Minerals from the IFpper Provinces. 

Goodhall, H. Esq.—D rawings of a Fossil Shell. 

The Government of Bengal.—A rticles of Tibetan manufacture; viz. No. 1. A Pair 
of Mun^i Boost. 2. Ditto of Shoes, a. A Silk Purse. 4. Ditto. 6. A Watch 
Case. 0. Cover for Snufl’ Box. 7. Pillow Cover, tl. Bell for knife, ff. Silk Bags. 
10. A Pair of Eye Covers. 11. Ditto Ear Ditto. 12. Lanthorn in Tin Case. 
13. Ditto in Red Box. 14. A Wooden Cup. 15. Knife and Sticks. 10. Ditto. 
17. Inkstand Case. IB. A Fan. 10. Ditto in a Case. 20. A Brush with Napkin. 
21. Eight China Drawings. 22. Spectacles. 23. Ditto. 
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Grkt, Hon’ble Charles Edward-Two C.bineb, of Mineral., Speeimen. of Eocl, from 
Penang. 

Hayes, Sir J. Commodore— A Conglomcralr of Silieious Sami, Mica, Alnminr and 
]*eroxydo of Iron, from tlir Arracan Coast. 

Herbert, Captain J. D.—Horns of Various kinds of Deer. 

Hewett, Captain.—T he Head ol a Woodcock killed near Kurrali in the Doah. 

HodgsoN ; n. B. Bsq.— Specimens of Gold of Ebotr and of a Mcdii inal Hoot from Nepal. 

Kaukissen, Bahadoor Moha Raja —Models of Culinary Vessels and Pawn Vessels of the 
Hindus. Model of a Kettle. 

Mackenzie, (. aptain J.—Mineral Specimens and some Kmall Figures of Buddha. 

Makttn, j. R, tsQ.—The skin of an Emu. The tail ami feathers of the Manula Superha and 
a piece <>t Net of Native fahrie A (^ast of the face ol a Native of New Holland, 
and a specimen of Gum of the Acacia Mimosa of that Country. A Pig, witl^two 
heads, and two young Kangaroos, in spirits. 

Mathoobnath Muluck, Baboo.—a Malay Kreesc. 

Mitchell, Captain.— A poisonous Insect called Bish Copra, in spirits. 

Morton , —— Esq. —The Leaf and I'niil of the Cocoa do Mer. 

Farlek, Captain. —Two Pearl Oyster Shells from Valparaiso. 

Elliot, J. Hon’blk.—A slufied Civet Cat. 

pRiNsEp, James Esq.—A brass Equestrian Figure, said to he that of Rajah Salya, found at 
Silwan, in the Futtehpur District. 

RAimACAiiNT Deb, Baboo.—A young Pigeon, willi (wo heads. 

Ramcomvl Sen, Baboo. —Models of the Instruments used in the Cbamk; viz. Vetiisana 
2. Pat or Bag. 3. Sutr^sana. 4. lUlian Ditto. 6. BamlimidiUo. 0. Loglme. 7. 
Dasanakhi. tt. B^ti. li. Bb&ru. 10. Visesaya. 11. Three Bans and Kapili. Ti. 
Charak Cant4 or books. 13. Belcdr or Lancet. 14. (Miarak O^ch or Swinging Post 
13. Some Belcars or lancets. 10. Two Nagapm. The Coat, Cap, Cup, and Staff 
of Byrigees. Musical Isstruments used by the liindus; viz. 1. Dh&k Dnua. 
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1 . Dhoh. S. Dholtkt. 4. JtrigUyi. 6. Tiia. 6. D4gin. 7. K4df. 8. &Am-i-Kid4. 8. 
Dhimihl 10. A amall Drum. II. Tik&rtu. 12. Jayadliik. 13. Mridaagt. 14. Midalt. 
16. Pdkwds. 16. A pair of Tabid. 17. Dampa. 18. Dari. 18. Two Khanjaria. 20. 
Damroo. 21. Doobdoobi. 22. Been-aetara. 23. Setiri. 24. Seraog. 23. Siriadi. 26. 
Birk. 27. Bhorung. 28. Bheree. 28. Basaiea. 80. Two Siniyia. 31. A pair of Kari- 
tala. 32. Jhanj. 33. A pair of Mandiri. 34. One Kanaara. 33. Glianta or bell. 36. 
Sankba or blowing Conch Shell. 37. Nripara. 38. Ghnngura. 39. MochungorHarp. 
40. Tooree. 41. Kinai. The Banner of Madari. A Dried Fiah. 

Sanders, Captain, and Mr. E. V. Irvin.— An Ancient Coin. 

Prinsep, H. T. Eso.—from the Government op Bombav.— Two Gold Coina, one of 
Toghlek Shah and the other of Mohnnunud Shah, fonnd in the Konkan. 

Thomason, J. Esq. —18 Coins found at Khurrah, in the District of Fnttebpoor by A. F. 
Lind, Esq. Judge of that district. 

Shakespear, C. Esq.— Six Models of Rnatic Cane and Suspension Bridges 

Sivachiindra Doss, Baboo.—-A Gorakh Jbanda—an Iron rod set in a Number of rings, 
and used by a particular Hindu sect. 

Strong, F. P. Esq.— A Flying Fish in spirits. 

SwiNTON, G. Esq.— The Vertebra and Cranium of a M'hale. 

Twemlow, Captain. — 2 Copper Coins, one of Toglek Shah, found at Ellora. 

Turner, R. Esq. —Specimens of Fossils from England collected in the vicinity of Whitby, in 
the Yorkshire coast. 

Vanzetti, Captain. —A Statue of Deri, from Kemaon. 

Walters, (1. Esq. —One Kampti Hat. A Spear and Sword. A Tibet Sword. A stuffed 
Nepal Pheasant. A Kitten with a double body. A Cupper plate with fac-simile 
inscriptions found in the district of Dacca. 

Williams, T. Esq.'—13 Copper Weapons found in the earth near Futtehgerh. 

Wilson, H. H. Esq. —Musical luatrumenle; via. 1. Thnpurk. 2. Ektini. 3. Gajee 
4. Khartala. 
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List of the Dotwrs and Donations made to the Asiatic Society s Library, 
from April 1828 to September 1832. 


Abpool Majid Maulavi.—A Copy of the Koran, wiUi interlinear versiona in llindiuUni. 

Abdoor Rauem Maulavi.— Copy of an Arabic Grammar. 

Academy Royal of PRUSsiA.—QueHtions for Prize Essays for Itt32. 

Ashback^—Esq.— liUtory of the Ommiades io Spain. 

Avdall, J. Esq.—P ortoui’ Evidence of (Minslianity translated into Armenian. The Prayer 
of NierBes Clajensia in 24 languages. Abridgment of Charaicli.’» Armenian Grammar. 
Translation of Paul and Virginia into Armenian. Lament on the Capture and 
Destruction of Edcssa, an Armenian Poem, written in the middle of tlie 12tk Century, 
by Nierses Shonurbali, in Armenian. 

Balbi, Monsr.— a Sheet shewing the Balance Politique du Monde. 

Black, Thomas, Mb.—A Copyof Nul Duiuuo, in Persian. 

Blint, Lieut. A.—Dictionary of the Tamul and French Languages. 

Board, Medical, of Madras. —Reports of the prevailing diseases of £uro|»ean Troops 
serving under that Presidency. 

Boulderson,—Esq.— Copy of an Inscription found in a Temple near Allahabad. 

Bowditch, Dr.— 1st and 2d VoU. of the Translation of the Mecanique Celeste. 

Breton, P. Dr.— A Vocabulary of Anatomical terms. Copies of his Lectures in Oriental 
Langnages. 

Burlini, L. Esq.— a Copy of the 3(1 \'ol. of the Asiatic Researches, and that of Cambry 
Monumens Celti(|ues. 

Burnes, a. Captain.—a Map of the Eastern broach of the Indui. 
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Burnouf, MoNSR.-^Vendidad Sade text, (irat Faacicle, Manava Bliarma Safitra Sanscrit, 
2 Vols. Meng'JVii, in ('hinrse, with translation by Monsr. Julien. FlogeSurla 
Prise d' IMesse rrorktsh). Essai (»n Pali, by the Donor and Monsr. Lassen. 
Oeorgian Grammar and Vocabulary, by Monsr. Klaproth. Elements of Japanese 
(trammar. 

Chez'. , Monsr. —Y'ajnadatta Dadha text and translation, and Theorie do Sloka. 

Chitty, Simon Casik.— Copy of a description of the Tamul Castes. 

OotLEGE OF Fort M'illiam.— The Kah gyur, and other Tibetan M$$. 

Committee, General, of Pi blif Instruction.— Bhatti Ksvya, 2 vols. LaghuKaumudi. 
Mugdabodha. Rajniti. Bhaslia Pariebrhoda. Lilavuti. Miscellaneous Tracts in 
Persian. Moolukhbusool Tuwareekh. Fatawa Alemgiri, in Arabic. Moojizool 
Qanoon. Mcjmua 8hrnisi. Inayah. /Lsop's Taldes, Nyaya Sutra Vritti. Vedanta 
Sara. Sahityu Durpana. Menu Sauliita. Mriclichakati. Vicramonasi. Malati 
Madhava. Cltara Kama Cbaritra. Mitakasbara. Diiya Bhaga. 

CoMTi^ DE Noe, Monsr. —Memuirea de TExpedition Anglaise de ITnde cn Egypt. 

De Sacy, Sylvestrk, Baron. —Grammaire Arabc Nouielle Edition.—A Copy of Chresto- 
mathie Arabe, :) vols. and Nouveaux Aper^us Sur I’Hisloire de rLcriture. Memoire 
Siir le 1'rail^ entre Pbillipe le liardi ct le roi de Turins. Observations sur nne 
Pratitpie Superstitieuso des Druses. 

De Tassy, Garcin, Mon.sr.— Doctrine et devoirs de la religion Musulmane. Conseils aux 
Mauvais Pueles. lielation de la prise de Cunslantiuople.—Memoire snr les MumuU 
manes do Tlndc. 

' Franklin, Colonel.— A Copy of Researches on the Tenets and Doctrines of the Jains and 
Buddhists. 

Fisher, Esq.—T he Ass overladen. 

Gaulianop, Chevalier de. —Copy of Essai Sar les Hieroglypbes d'Horopollion. 

Goodhall, H. Esq.—D rawing of a Fossil. 

Grant, J. Esq.—A Copy of an Inscription from the walls of an old Temple at Nhiatrang, 
in Cochin Chiia. 

Grey, Hon*ble Sir Charles Edward. —Lexicon tirsHco Latinnm Constantine. Platonis 
Opera Osmia, 3 vols. Aristotelis Opera Omnia, 11 vols, 4to. in 6. Ciceronis 
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Op«n Omnia, 10 toU. The 'Works of Pngald Stewart, OtoIi. Histoira delt 
Philoiophie Modena, 6 roll. 

Hammer Von, CovxcBLLOK.—Sd, 4th, &th. 6th, 7ih and BUitoIs. of his of the 

Ottoman Empire. Letteri on the Library at Turin. ObservalioDi on the Hyaantine 
Hiatoriass. Jahrbncher der Literatur Noi. 45 to 52. Siege of VieDna, by the Turks. 
Meditations of Marcos Antoninus translated into Persian. Origines Eusses. Keponie 
a Totundjott Aglow, and several Tracts 

Hodgson, H. B. Esq.— A Copy of the work of Bibasiuson Surgery, found in Nepal. 

Holmes, Rev. Mr.—F irst part of Sansoril renderings of Scriptural terms. 

Howell and Stewart, Messrs.— Supplement to Orientsl CaUlogue. 

Jacquet, Monsr.— Considerations Sur lei Alphabctes An Philippines. 

Jameson, PEOPESSOE.-Tho erst Eight .od IDtli, and 2l)th Nos. of the Edinburgh Phjlo- 
sophica) Journal. 

KAUK1S.SEN, Maha Kaja—A Cop, of his Transition of Poorooshpiroekshn, .nd llloral 
Sentences and NitUankulun. 

Kassipkrsagd Chose, Baboo.— The Shair and other Poems. 

Kennedy, Ur.—V isconti, a Tragedy. 

Klapeoth, Monse-A Memoir on tV Mmrce. of the Irs».di end Brahm.pntra. Etude 
(Comparative des langues. Fragmen. liondh.qncs, and l)e*;riplion dn Tibet, and 
sc^ eral Pamphlets. 

Lassen, PBorEssoK.-Pentopotamia Indica. A new edition of Hitopadesa. 

I.AiTEE8A( K.-Es().-EEposnre of a fletiUons translation of Conlucius, h, Schotts. 

low, James Captain.—A Cop, of the Siamese Grammar. 

Lueshminaeais PtiNDTTT—A Cop, of the Mahabharut, in Uindee, 4 volt. 

iTfEi M OP Nateeai History op New YoRK.-2d rol. and l.t and 2d Nos. of the 3d,ol. 
of their Annijs. 

Macan, T. Capta.n,-A Cop, of the printed edition of the Shrfinamah. 4 ols. 

Macocieopk. Me.-HU R.«i«ohe. into the hislor, of the Aboriginei of Amentm. 
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Hacnagbtsh, W. H. E«q.—O n the Prineiplei and Preoedentiof Hinda Lhw. 

Madras, Gotrrnment of Astronomical Obserrations, Madras Obaarrator;, toI 6 . 

M AKOWSEI, Count—C opy of a Grammar of Sanscrit in the Polish langnaga. 

Marcoz, Mr. —Astronomic Solaira d'llipparqne. 

Harcrl, Honor. —£sssi snr las Hieroglypbes. Ditto HcnopoUion. 

Morrau, Cesar, Monsr. —General view of the Financial state of the British poasessions 
in India, British and Irish produce, and aunofactares. Past and present state ot 
British Navy. State of the trade of Great Britain. Eut India Company’s Records. 
Chronological Records ot British Navy. Examen statiati<|ne da Royanme de 
France. 

Norton, Mr.— History of London. 

Ogle, Duncan and Co.—C atalogue of their Library. 

Ottmarfrank, Professor.— The Sd vol. of Vyasa. 

Paterson, J.. Dr.—A copy of Sacred Lemmas. 

Progs, James, Ret.— India's cries to British humanity. 

Rafn, Professor.— The 3d vol. of the Scripts Histories Islandomm. The Krahumal 
Poem, and various Tracts. 

Ramcomul Sbn, Baroo.— A copy of the 1st vol. of bis English and Bengalee Dictionary 

Ramdhah Sen, Baroo. —A copy of the 3rd and 4th vols. of the Insyab, and his English 
and Persian Dictionary. 

Readbold, Ensign.—Two Persian Fal namas. 

Robertson, W. 8. Esq.—A copy of liis Translation of Rooatum and Sohrab. 

ScHUtoEL, Professor.- The let vol. of the Ramayana and No. 4 of the 6th vol. of the 
Indische Bibliothec. 

- AND Lassen, A copy of the Hitopadesa. Commentary on Ditto. 

Siv ACUAN DRA Doss, Baboo. —A copy of the Uanoomana Cbarita MSS. and a Map of the 
AVorld according to the Geography of the Pnranus. 
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SoCIXTT, Ao»ICVl,TVEAl.ANsHoBTICm.TUlAl, OP CAUDnA.—lit tol. of OnilTlul- 

mUou. 

Dmo DITTO of Tlie fint 3 parti of the Tth nl. of their Tiuuetkni, 

•itholutofHenhonaod Reporli, 

-, D’AaMcoiTVliE DT BE CoMMEECl BE Caen.— 3nd ud 3rd roll, of theirTnoi- 

octiou, tad wrenl Pioiphleli. 

-, Akeeican PhilosofhicaIm—S rd rol. of their TroBuclioiii, io 3 pirU. EUiott’i 

Botup, 2 roll, md Tncti. 

-, Antiqvaeian op Bnounb,— 22iid and 23rd toll, of their Tnnnetiooi. 

——, Aiiatic op Paeii.—J onraol Aiiotique, for June 1829, udJuBtr; to March 1832. 

-, Rotai ditto op Enoianb.— 2d ud 3d parti of the lit rol. of their Truiutiom. 

-, AiTEONOMirAL of ditto.— 2d perl of the 3d rol. of the new Seriei of their 

Truiutioni. 

e 

. .— , Batavian.— 8th end 13th role, of their Tiuuotioni. 

-, Bobedeavx, Royai..— 2 roll, of their Trtnuotioni. 

-, Edinbobch.- lit put of the Illh rol. of their Truioctioni. 

-, Geosbaprie be Pabis.— 2d rol. of Recueil dei Voyogei, with a lilt of ili 

Memben, ud oopiei of their Proceedingi, Noi. 22 ud 23. 

_, Geoiooicai. or Engund.— 3d part of the 2d rol. ud lit port of the 3d rol. of the 

new Seriei of their Truiaotioni, with a lUt of Memben, Ac. 

_, Linnean op ditto.—T he 2d port of the 16 tb rol. of their Truioctioni, with a liit 

of Memben, Ac. 

_, Medical and Pbtmcalop Calcdtta.— 4th ud bth role, of their Truiutioni. 

_, Medico-Botanical or Iondon.—C opy of u Oration dolirered before that 

Society, Ae. 

_, OP Abti, Ac.-43th, 4«th, ud 47lh, ud lit port of the 48th rol, of their Trui- 

octioni, with o lilt of Memben, Ae. 

_, Plymodth.— lit rol. of their Truiutioni. 

I i 
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Society, Aotal of Eholakd.— ist and End pnU for 182B. 3rd part for 1039, tad lat and 3nd 
part! for 1630, of their Tranaactiona. 

-Yorkshire Philosophical.— Annnal Report of their Proceedings and list of their 

Members. 

Strong, F, P. Esq.—A copy of Dugdale’s History of Embanking and Draining. 

Sully, D.'—A Treatise on Hydrophobia. 

Trail, D—Report of the Proceedings of the lat General Meeting of the Subscribers of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

Trustees op the British Museum. —Catalogue of the Maps, and Plans in the collection 
of His late Majesty. Annual list of Donations and Bequests to the British Museum. 
Catalogue of the Library of H. M. GeuAGB IV. 

Twining, W. Esq. —A copy of his Work on the Diseases of Bengal. 

Tytlir, J, Esq.—A Treatise on the Heart, translated into Arabic. 

VAVtfHAN, J. Esq.— Relhan Flora Cantabrigiensis. Lucian's Observations on the nomencla¬ 
ture of Wilson’s Ornithology. Letters on Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, and Dan’s Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology. 

VtnVA, Count. —A Tagala Dictionary. 

Wilson, H. H. Esq. —McKenzie Collection, 2 vols. TfaeMrichakati, in the original Sanscrit. 
On the External Commerce of Bengal. Harris’s Collection of Voyages. Histoire 
Generale des Voyages. Tagala Dictionary. Picart’s Religious Ceremonies of all 
Nations. Historia Antipodum. Agricola de Re Metallica. Assemannt Bibliotheca 
Naniana. Vaillants Numismata Imperatorum. D’Olivet Langue Hebraique. 
Forster's Indian Zoology. Stenart's Bengal Coins. Sanscrit and English Dictionary, 
MSS. Medailles do I'Egypte. 

Wood, H. Esq.— A Map of the Country, 40 miles round Calcutta. Map of Hindoostan, in 
Persian cbanmters. Book of Roads in India. Resources of India. A copy of GooUs- 
tan and Bostan, and Alif Lhela, all Lithographic Publications. 

Wood, G. Esq,— Zoography, published by M. Wood, Esq. 
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Bigiluir, R. J. 

BtilUa, Colonel Jofai 
BiiUie, N. B. E. 

BoUoiir, Fnaoie, M. D. 

Bajrlej, Hoa’ble W. B. 

Bobwd, Mejor R. 

Bony, Andrew, M. D. 
Biddnlph, Robert 
Biid,W.W. 

Brightnun, E. 

Brooke, Thomei 
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Bnokley, Ceptnin W. 

Boiler, Sir Anionp, Kt 
Bontrari, Oorind Boy, Rejt 
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Bnmey, Mejor H. 

Bomqghe, Sir Wb., BL 


Colder, Jemee 
Celdwell, Mejor H. 

Cemy, Ber. Dr. W., D.D. 
Ceotley, Ceptein F. T. 
Cheeter, G. 

Colebrookf, Sir J. £., Bt. 
Colebtooke, Mejor W. 
Colebrooke, H. T. 

Colvin, A. 

Colvin, J, R. 

Compton, Sir Herbert 
Cooper, H. 

Coalthud, Ceptein T. 
Cowlee, C^iteia C. 
Crewfiud, J. 

Criep, Ceptein J. 


Deniel, Tbomei 
DeNoyd, Dr. 

Dilloo, Ceptein P. 

Dobbe, A, 

Dovdeevell, George 
Doyle, Lient-Col. C. J. 
DoBoie, De Beeneheene 
Dudoaeld, Hoa’ble Lord 
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Ftaaklin, Captain 3 . 
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FsUarton, John, H. D. 
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Gerard, Captain A. 
Oilobriat, J. B., L. L. D. 
Goldingkana, Jf. 

Goodwin, B. T. 

Gordon, 6. J. 

Gordon, Lieit. A. D. 
Grant, W. L. 

Grey, Hon'Ue Sir C. £. 
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Hall, Captidn B. 
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Hardy, J. 

Harriott, Colonel J. 8. 
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Hodgion, Henry 
Hogg,J. W. 

Home, R. 

Howiaon, Janoa 
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Jenkini, R. 
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Keating, Colonel C.H. 
Keene, Henry Oeot|n 
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Kyd, Jaaea 

I 
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Mackenzie, Capt. f. 
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Maridcn, Wm. 
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Marsbman, J. C. 

Martin, Wm. Byara 
Martin, Dr. R. M. 

May, J. S. 

MeWhirter, John, M. S. 
Molrille, Hon’ble W. H. L. 
Mendes, Francia, 

Metcalfe, Hon’ble Sir C. T., Bt 
Middleton, Nathaniel 
Mill, Rot. Prinl. Dr. W. H. 
Money, 6. 

Moore, Major Bdvaid, F. R. 8. 


Morrison, Captain M. 
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Nieolson, Dr. Simon 
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Sir R. Palmer. 
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THE END. 
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